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March 1. Anxious as I was to hurry on, I resolved 
nevertheless to give one day to the Volcano of Masaya. 
For this purpose I sent a courier ahead to procure me 
a guide up the volcano, and did not get off till eleven 
o’clock. At a short distf^nce from the city we met a 
little negro on horseback, dressed in the black suit that 
natureymadc him, with two large plantain leaves sewed 
together for a hat, and plantain leaves for a saddle. 
At the distance of two leagues wc came in sight of the 
volcano, and at four o’clock, after a hot ride, entered 
the town, one of the oldest and largest in Nicaragua, 
and though completely inland, containing, with its sub- 
urbs, a population of twenty thousand.* We rode to 
the house of Don Sabhio' Satroon, who lay, with his 
mouth open, snoring in a hanunock; but his wife, a 
pretty yonng half-blood, received nae cordially, and 
with a proper regard for the infirmities of an old hus- 
band ^ai^d for me, did not Avake him up. All at once 
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he shut his mouth and opened his eyes, and gave me a 
cordial welcome. Don Sabino was a Colombian, who 
had b^ii banished for ten years, as he said, for services 
' rendered his country ; and having found his way to 
Masaya, liad married the pretty young half-brcecL -and 
sot up as a doctor. Inside the door, behind a little stock 
of sugar, rice, sausages, and chocolate, was a formidable 
array of jars and bottles, exhibiting as many colours and 
as puzzling labels as an apothecary’s shop at home. 

I had time to take a short walk around the town, and 
turning down the road, at the distance of half a mile 
came to the brink of a precipice, more than a hundred 
feet higli, at the foot of which, and a short distance be- 
yond, was the Lake of Masaya. The descent Avas al- 
most perpendicular, in one place by a rough ladder, and 
then by s(('ps cut in the rock. I wns obliged to stop 
while fifteen or tAventy Avomcn, most of th(‘m young girls, 
passed. Tlnnr Avater-jars Avere made of the shell of a 
large? gourd, round, willi fanciful figures scratclicd on 
them, and paiiitt*d or glazed, supported on the back by 
a strap across the foreh(‘ad, and secured by fine net- 
work, JlcloAV they Avere <dialtcring gayly, Init by the 
time they reached the place Avhen? I stood they AA^cre 
silent, their movements v(?ry sIoav, their breathing hard, 
and faces (covered Avith profuse perspiration. This Avas 
a great part of llic daily labour of the AAmincn of the 
place, and in this Avay they procured enough for domes- 
tic use ; but every horse, mule, or coav was obliged to go 
by a cireniioir’ road of more than a league for Avatcr. 
Why a large town has grown up and been continued so 
far from this element of life, I do not knoAV. The Span- 
iards found it a large Indian village, and as they immedi- 
ately made tlie owners of the soil their drawers of Avater, 
they did not f(‘el the burden ; nor do their descendants 


now. 
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• In the mean time my^uide arrived, who, to my great 
satisfaction, was no less a personage than the alcalde 
himself/*' The arrangements were soon made..anli*I was 
to 3 oin hitn the next morning at his4iouse in Nindiri. I • 
^avc my muh's and Nicolas a day’s rest, and started on 
Don Sahiriu’s horse, with a boy to act as guide and to 
carry a pair of alforgas with provisions. In half an hour 
I reached Nindiri, having met more people than on my 
whole road from San Jose to Nicaragua. The alcalde 
was ready, and in company with an assistant, who carried 
a pair of alforgas with provisions and a calabash of water, 
all mounted, we set out. At the distance of lialf a league 
we left the main road, and turned off on a small path in 
the woods on the left. We emerged from this into an 
open field covered with lava, extending to the base of tlic 
vol(^ano in front and on each side as far as I could sec, 
Idaek, several feet deep, and in some phu'es lying in 
iiigh ridges. A faint track was beaten by catth', over 
this ])lain of lava. In front were two volcanoes, from 
both of wliich streams of lava had run down the sides • 
into the plain. That directly in front my guide said was 
the Volcano of Masaya. In that on the right, and far- 
thest from us, the crater was broken, and the great 
chasm inside was visibU*. This he said was called Ven- 
t('ro, a name I never heard before, and that it was in- 
accessible. Hiding toward that in front, and crossing 
the fi(‘ld of lava, wc reached the foot of the volcano. 
Here the grass was high, bnt the ground was rough and 
uneven, being covered with decomposed hivR. Wc as- 
cended on horseback until it became too sleep for the 
horses to carry us, and then dismounted, tied theAu to a 
bush, and (‘onliuuod on foot. 1 was already uneasy as 
to my guides’ knowledge of localities, and soon iouud 
thaStlu'v were unw\l\i\'g or uuaide \o endure much ta- 

VuL.*.ll,— B 
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tigue. Before we were half way up they disencumber- 
ed themselves of the water-jar and provisions, and yet 
they lagged behind. The alcalde was a mah about 
' forty, who rode his e)wn horse, and being a man of con- 
sequence in the town, I could not order him to go. fast 
er ; his associate was some ten years older, and physi- 
cally incapable ; and seeing that they did not know any 
parti(.*ular path, I left them and went on alone. 

At elev(‘n o’clock, or. three hours from the village of 
Nindiri, I reached tlie high point at wliich we were 
aiming ; and from this poijit I expected to look down 
into tlie crater of the volcano; but there Avas no crater, 
and the Avhole surface was cover(‘(l Avilh gigantic mass- 
es of JuA^a, and overgrown Avith hushes and scrul> Irtu's. 
I AA\aitcd till my guides came up, who told me that this 
Avas the Volcano of Masaya, and that there Avas nothing 
more to see. The alcalde insisted that two years before 
he had ascended Avith the cura, since deceased, and a 
party of villagers, and they all stojiped at this place. I 
was disappointed and dissatisfied. Directly opposite 
rose a high peak, Avhich I thought, from its position, 
must command a vicAV of the crater of the other volca- 
no. I attempted to reach it by passing round the cir- 
cumference of the mountain, but Avas obstructed by an 
immense chasm, and returning, struck directly across. 
T had no idea Avhat I Avas attempting. The Avholc Avas 
covered Avith lava lying in ridges and irregular masses, 
the surface varying at every step, and ovi^rgroAvn Avith 
trees and Uis^cs. After an hour of the hardest Avork I 
ever had in my life, I reached the point at Avhich I aim- 
ed, and, to my astonishment, instead of seeing the cra- 
ter of the distant volcano, I Avas on the brink of another. 

Among the recorded Avonders of the discoveries in 
America, this mountain avus one ; and the Spaniajrds, 
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who ill those days nev(M' slopped half way in any mat- 
ter that tonehed the imagination, called it El Infierno 
de Masajfa, or the Hell of Masaya. The histolian, in 
speaking of Nicaragua, says, ‘‘ Ther« are burning mount- 
4yns in this proviAcc, the chief of which is Masaya, 
wdere the natives at certain times offered u]) maids, 
throwing them into it, thinking ])y their lives to appease 
Ihc fire, that it might not d(‘stroy the country, and they 
went to it very ehearful and in another place he 
says, Three leagii(\s from the city of Masaya is a small 
hill, flat and round, called Masaya, being a burning 
Mountain, the Mouth of it being half a League in Com- 
pass, and the Depth within it two Inmdred and fifty 
Eatlioms. There are no Trees nor Grass, but Birds 
Imild without any Disturbance from the Fire. There 
is anotlior Mouth like that of a Well about a Bowshot 
over, the distance from which to the Fire is about a 
h uidrcd and fifty Fathoms, always boiling up, and that 
mass of Fire often rises and gives a great Light, so 
that it can be seen at a considerable Distance. It 
moves from one Side to the other, and sometimes roars 
so loud that it is dreadful, yet never easts up any- 
thing b^it Smoak and Flame. TiTif Liquor never ceas- 
ing at die Bottom, nor its Boiling, imagining the same 
to be Gold, F. Blase de Yuiesla, of the Order of St, 
Dominirk^ and two other Spaniards, ivcre let down into 
the first Mouth in two Baskets, with a Bucket made of 
one Piece of Iron, and a long Chain to draw up some of 
that fiery Matter, and know whether it was Metal. 
The Chain ran a hiindn^d and fifty Fattioms, and as 
soon as it came to the Fire, the Bucket melted, wdth 
some Links of the Chain, in a very short Time, and 
therefore they could not know what w^is below^ They 
lay tjiere that N'ght Aviihout any Want of Fire or Can- 
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dies, and came out again in their Baskets siiflicienlly 
frighted.” 

Either the monk, disappointed in his search, for gold, 
had fibbed, or natiii^e had made one of its most extra- 
ordinary changes. The crater Avas ’about a mile and a 
half in circumfereuec, five or six hundred feet 'deep, 
with sides slightly sloping, and so regular in its propor- 
tions that it seemed an artificial excavation. The bot- 
tom Avas level, both sides and bottom covered AvitJi 
grass, and it seemed an immense conical green ])asin. 
There Averc none of the fearful marks of a volcanic 
eruption; nothing to terrify, or suggest an idea of el in- 
fierno ; but, on the contrary, it Avas a scene of singular 
and quiet beauty. I descended to the side of the cra- 
ter, and Avalked along the edge, looking doAvn into the 
area. Toward tlie other end Avas a growth of arbolitos 
or little trees, and in one placic no grass grcAv, and the 
ground Avas black and loamy, like mud drying up. 
This Avas perliaps the mouth of the mysterious well 
that sent up the flame, Avhieh gave its light a “ consider- 
able distance,” into Avhieh the Indian maidens Avcrc 
thrown, and Avhich melted’ the mc;nk’s iron bucket. 
Like him, I felt cih/ous to ‘‘know Avhat was below;” 
but the sidles of the crater Avere })erpendieular. Entirely 
aloiK^, and wilh an hour’s very hard Avork between me 
and my guides, I hesitated about making any altemj)t to 
descend, ])ut I disliked to return Avithout. In one place, 
and near the black eartl), the side Avas broken, and 
there Averc.some bushes and scrub trees. I planted my 
gun against a stone, tied my handkerchief around it as 
a signal of my Avhereabout, and very soon Avas beloAV 
the level of the ground. Letting myself down by the 
aid of roots, bushes, and projecting stones, I descended 
to a scrub tree Avhich grew out of the side about Jialf 
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way from the bottom, anU below this it was a naked and 
perpendicular wall. It was impossible to go any farther. 

I was even obliged to keep on the upper sidei gf the tree, 
and here I was more anxious than over to reach the bot- . 
V)m ; but it was of no use. Hanging midway, impressed 
with the solitude and the extraordinary features of a scene 
upon which so few human eyes have ever rested, and 
the j)ower of the great Architect who has scattered his 
wonderful works over the whole face of the earth, I 
could not but reflect, what a waste of ihe bounties of 
Providence in this favoured but miserable land ! At 
home this volcano would be a fortune ; with a good 
hotel on top, a railing round to keep children from fall- 
ing in, a zigzag staircase doAvn the sides, and a glass of 
iced lemonade at the bottom. Cataracts are good 
property with people who know how to turn them to 
account, Niagara and Trenton Falls pay well, and 
me owners of volcanoes in Central America might 
make money out of them by furnishing facilities to 
travellers. This one could probably be bought for ten • 
dollars, and I would have^ given twice that sum for a 
rope and a man to hold it. Meanwhile, though anx- 
ious to be at the bottom, 1 was casting my eyes wist- 
fully to the top. The turning of an ankle, breaking of 
a branch, rolling ojf a stone, or a failure of strength, 
might put me where I should have been as hard to find 
as the government of Central America. I commenced 

o 

climbing up, slowly and with care, and in due time 
hauled myself out in safety. • 

On my right was a full view of the br^en crater of 
the Volcano of Nindiri. The side toward me Avas 
hurled down, and showed the wliolc interior of the cra- 
ter. This the alcalde had declared inaccessible ; and 
partly from sheet spite against him, I Avorked my way 

2 
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to it with extreme labour and difficulty. At length, after 
five hours of most severe toil among the rugged heaps 
of laVh,*I descended to the place where we had' left oiir 
' provisions. Here I*' seized the calabash of water, and 
stood for several minutes with my face turned up^to 
skies, and then I began upon the alcalde and the eata- 
bles. Both he and his companion expressed their utter 
astonishment at what I described, and persisted in saying 
that they did not know of the existence of such a place. 

I dwell upon this matter for the benefit of any future 
traveller who may go out competent and prepared to 
explore the interesting volcanic regions of Central 
America. Throughout my journey my labours were 
much increased by the ignorance and indifference of 
the people concerning the objects of interest in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood. A few intelligent and educa- 
ted men know of their existence as part of the history 
of the country, but I never met one who had visited the 
Volcano of Masaya ; and in the village at its foot the 
traveller will not obtain even the scanty information af- 
^ forded in these pages. The alcalde was born near this 
volcano ; from boyhood had hunted stray cattle on its 
side, and told me thatlie knew every foot of the ground ; 
yet he stopped me short of the only object of interest, 
ignorant, as he said, of its existence. ^ Now either the 
alcalde lied, and was too lazy to encounter the toil which 
I had undergone, or he was imposing upon me. In ei- 
ther case he deserves a flogging, and I beg the next 
traveller, as ^particular favour to me, to give him one. 

I was too indignant withithe alcalde to have anything 
farther to do with him ; and bent upon making another 
attempt, on my retur^^to the village I rode to the house 
of the cura, to obtain his assistance in procuring men 
and making other needful preparations. On the steps 
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of the back piazza I saw* a young negro man, in a -black 
gown and cap, sitting by the side of a good-lookiilg, 
well-dressed white woman, and, if I mistakii ncft, dis- 
coursing to her of other things than those connected with - 
>is priestly duties. His black reverence was by no 
means happy to see me. I asked him if I could make 
an inn of his house, which, though it sounds somewhat 
free, is the set phrase for a traveller to use ; and, without 
rising from his seat, he said his house was small and in- 
commodious, and that the alcalde had a good one. He 
was the first black priest I had seen, and the only one 
in the country who failed in hospitality. I must confess 
that I felt a strong impulse to lay the butt of a pistol over 
his head ; and spurring my horse so that he sprang al- 
most upon him, I wheeled short and galloped out of the 
yard. With the alcalde and cura both against me, I had 
no chance in the village. It was nearly dark, and I re- 
turned to Masaya. My vexation was lost in a sense of 
overpowering fatigue. It would be impossible to repeat 
the severe labour of the day without an interval of rest, • 
and there was so much difficulty in making arrange-^ 
inents, that I determined to mount my macho and 
push on. 

The next morning I resumed my journey. My mules 
had not been watered. To send them to the lake and 
back would give them a journey of two leagues ; and 
to save them I bought water, which was measured out 
in a gourd holding about a quart. At about a leaguers 
distance we came in sight of the Lake of JManagua, and 
before us the whole couiiiry was a bed of lava from the 
base of the volcano to the lake. I met a travelling par- 
ty, the jirincipal of which I reej^nised as a stranger. 
W e bad passed, when 1 tiirned round and accosted him 
XU English ; and after looking at me for a minute, to 
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my great surprise he called meT by name. He was dri 
Ahierican named Higgins, whom I had seen last at my 
own bi\ico^ ip ew -York. He was coming {r6m Real- 
ejoj and was on his ’way to San Juan, with the intention 
of embarking for the United States. We sent oyr lug- 
gage on and dismounted ; and besides the pleasure of 
the meeting, I am under great obligation to him, for I 
was riding at the time on an alvardo, or common sad- 
dle of the country, very painful for one not used to it. 
My own saddle hurt my macho ; and as his journey 
was nearly at an end, he gave me his in exchange, which 
I rode on afterward till I left it on the shores of ‘Yuca- 
tan. He gave me, too, a line in pencil to a lady in 
Leon, and I charged him with messages to my friends 
at home. Wlien he rode off I almost envied him ; lie 
was leaving behind him liimulls and convulsions, and 
was going to a quiet home, but I had still a long and 
difficult journey before me. 

In about three hours, after a desperately hot ride, we 
• reached Managua, beautifully situated on the banks cf 
the lake. Entering through a collection of thatched 
huts, we passed a large aristocratic house, with a court- 
yard occupying a wlmle square, the mansion of 'an ex- 
patriated family, decaying and going to ruin. 

Late in the afternoon I walked, down to the lake. 
It was not so grand as the Lake of Nicaragua, but it 
was a noble sheet of water, and in full sight W’as the 
Volcano of Momolombo. The shore presented the 
same animate^! spectacle of women filling their water- 
jars, men bathing, horses and mules drinking, and in 
one place was a range of fishermen’s huts ; on the edge 
of the water stakes were set up in a triangular form, 
and women with small hand-nets were catching fish, 
whi"*h they threw into hollow places dug, or riflhcr 
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scraped, in the sand, •jt'he fish were called sardinitos, 
and at the door of the huts the men were building fires 
to cook’ them. The beauty of this scene enljanced 
by the reflection that it imderwejft no change. Here 
•was perpetual summer ; no winter ever came to drive 
the inhabitants shivering to their fires ; but still it may 
be questioned whether, with the same scenery and cli- 
mate, wants few and easily supplied, luxuriating in the 
open air, and by the side of this lovely lake, even the 
descendants of the Anglo-Saxon race would not lose 
their energy and industry. 

This lake empties into the Lake of Nicaragua by means 
of the River Tipitapa, and another communication be- 
tween the two seas has been spoken of by means of, a 
canal from it to the Pacific at the port of Realejo. The 
ground is perfectly level, and the port is perhaps the 
best in Spanish America; but the distance is sixty 
miles, and there are other difficulties which it seems to 
me are insuperable. The River Tipitapa has been rep- 
resented as navigable the whole length for the largest 
ships ; but no survey was ever made until Mr. Bailey’s, 
according to whicli it is thirty miles in length. Begin- 
ing at the Lake of Nicaragua, for twenty-four miles the 
water is from one to three fathoms in depth. Above 
this there are rapidg, and at the distance oT four and a 
half miles a fall of thirteen feet. The whole rise within 
the six miles is twenty-eight feet eight inches. The 
Lake of Managua, from observation and information 
without survey, is about fifteen leagues Iqjig and thirty- 
five in circumference, and averages ten fathoms of wa- 
ter. There is not a single stream on the contemplated 
line of canal from this lake to* thq, Pacific, and it would 
be necessary for this lake to furnish the whole supply 
of water for cc^mniWication with both oceans. 

VuL. II.--C 
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At three o’clock tlie next morning we started. In 
all the tierras calientes it is the custom to travel at 
night, ‘or, ratlicr, very early in the morning. At eight 
o’clock we entered the village of Mateares, where we 
procured some eggs and breakfasted. From this vM^g’ 
our road lay directly along the lake, but a few paces 
from the shore, and shaded by noble trees. Unfortu- 
nately, we were obliged to turn off to avoid a large 
rock which had rolled down several months before, and 
probably blocks up the road still ; this brought us round 
by the Ciiesta del Rclox, so called from a venerable 
sundial which stands on one side of the road, of a dark 
gray stone, with an inscription in Castilian, but the 
characters so worn and indistinct that I could not make 
them out. It has no history except that it was erected 
by the conquerors, and it stands as an indication of the 
works with which the Spaniards began the settlement 
of the country. 

At half past eleven we left the lake for the last time, 
• and entered an open plain. We rode an hour longer, 
^and reached Nagarotis, a miserable village, its liouscs 
built partly of mud, w;ith yards in front, trodden bare 
by mules, and baked white by the sun. I entered one 
of the liouses for shelter, and found in it a young negro 
priest on his way to Carthagena, with orders from the 
Church at Leon. The house was occupied by an old 
man alone. It had a bedstead with a mat over it, upon 
which I lay down, glad to rest a while, and to escape 
^ ' the scorching Jieat, Opposite the bed was a rude frame 
about six feet high, on the top, of whicli was a sort of 
babyhouse, with the figure of the Virgin sitting on a 
chair, and dressed in -cheap finery. 

At three we started again. The sun had lost some 
of its force, the road was wooded, and I observed more 
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than the usual number crosses. The people of Nic- 
aragua are said to be the ^orst in the republic. The 
inhabitdAts of the. other states always cautiqn h stran- 
ger against them, and they are pioportionally devout. 
Everywhere, in the cities and country, on the tops of 
motofains, and by the side of rivers, these memorials 
stared me in the face. I noticed one in a cleared place 
by the roadside, painted black, with a black board sus- 
pended to it, containing an inscription in faded white 
letters ; it had been erected to the memory of a padre 
wlio had been murdered and buried at its foot. I stop- 
ped to copy the inscription, and while so engaged saw 
a travelling party approaching, and knowing the jeal- 
ousy of the people, shut my notebook and rode on. 
The party consisted of two men, with their servants, 
and a woman. The younger man accosted me, and 
said that he had seen me at Grenada, and regretted 
that he had not known of my proposed journey. From 
the style. of his dress and equipments I supposed him 
to be a gentleman, and was sure of it from the circum- 
stance of his carrying a gamecock under liis arm; As 
we rode on the conversation turned upon these interest- 
ing birds, and I learned that my h(?w acquaintance was 
going to Leon to fight a match, of which he offered to 
give me notice. The bird which he carried had won 
three matches' in Grenada ; its fame had reached Leon, 
and drawn forth a challenge from that place. It was 
rolled up as carefully as a fractured leg, with nothing 
but the head and tail visible ; and suspended by a string, 
was as easily carried a basket. The young man 
sighed over the miseries of the country, Jhe^ distress and 
ruin caused by the wars, and represented the pil at 
Grenada as being in a deplorable condition ; but in 
Leon he said it was very flourishing, on account of its 
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being the headquarters of the military. Tlie building, 
loo, did honour to the city ; it was only open on Sun- 
days j but^ he knew the proprietor, and could at any 
» time make an arrangement for a match. He made 
many inquiries about the state of 'the science in my 
country ; told me that he had imported two* cocks fftim 
England, which were game enough, but not sufficiently 
heavy for theirs ; and gave me, besides, rnuch valuable 
information on this subject, of which I neglected to 
make any memorandum. 

Before dark we reached Pueblo Nuevo, and all went 
to the same posada. His companion was not so much 
of a sportsman, though he knew the qualities of a good 
bird, and showed a familiarity in handling them. It 
was the first time I had fallen in with travellers for the 
night. I have avoided details in all places where I was 
partaking of private hospitality, but this was like a ho- 
^ tel at home, in the main point that all were expected 
to pay. We had for supper poached eggs and beans, 
‘ without plate, knife, fork, or spoon. My companions 
used their tortillas to take up an egg, and also, by turn- 
ing up the edges, to scoop out frigoles from the dish ; 
withal, they were courteous and gentlemanly. We had 
a species of chocolate, made of pounded cocoa and 
sweetened, and served in hickories^ which, having bot- 
toms like the butts of large eggs, could not stand on the 
table. My companions twisted their pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and winding them on the table in circular folds, 
set the hickojies inside the hollow, and one of them did 
the same with my handkerchief for me. After supper 
the younger of the two dressed the birds in their robes 
de nuit, a cotton cloth wound tight around the body, 
compressing the wings, and then, with a string, fastened 
to the back of the cloth, so that the body was balanced, 
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hooked each of them tcr'thc hammock. While he was 
preparing them the woman was showing horn combs, 
beads, earrings, and rosaries, and entrapped the daugh- 
ter of the host into the purchase of a comb.^ The house 
i.ad an unusual influx of company. The young man, 
the female merchant, and I do not know how many of 
the family, slept in a back room. The elder traveller 
offered me the hammock, but I preferred the long chest, 
made from the trunk of a tree, which in every house in 
Nicaragua served as a sort of cupboard. 
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CHAPTER II... 

Beautiful Plain,— -Leon.— Stroll through the Town.— Baneful Effects of farty 
Spirit,— Scones of Horror. — Unpleasant Intelligence. — Journey continued.— 
A fastidious Beggar.— Chinandega.— Gulf of Conchagua. — Visit to Kealejo. — 
Cotton Factory.— Harbour of Realejo. — El Viejo.— Port of Naguiscolo. — Im- 
portance of a Passport— Embarking Mules.— A Bungo.— Volcano of Cosegui- 
na. — Eruption of 1835. — La Union. 

At two o’clock we were awakened by the crowing of 
the cocks, and at three the cargo-mules were loaded 
and we set oft'. The road was level and wooded, but 
desperately dusty. For two hours after daylight we 
had shade, when we came upon an open plain, bounded 
on the Pacific side by a low ridge, and on the right by 
a high range of mountains, forming part of the great 
chain of the Cordilleras. Before us, at a great distance, 
rising above the level of the plain, wo saw the spires of 
the Cathedral of Leon. This magnificent plain, in ricli- 
ness of soil not surpassed by any land in the world, lay 
as desolate as when the Spaniards first traversed it. 
The dry season was Hear its close ; for four mo||tJis there 
had been no rain, and the dust hung around us m thick 
clouds, hot and fine as the sands of Egypt. At nine 
o’clock we readied Leon, and 1 parted from my com- 
panions, but not without a courteous invitation from the 
younger to take up my rest at the hous# of his brother. 
The suburbs ^were more miserable than anything I had 
yet seen. Passing up a long street, across which a sen- 
tinel was patrolling, I saw in front of the quartel a 
group of vagabond soldiers, a match for Carrera’s, who 
cried out insolently, ‘‘ Quitese su sombrero,” Take oft' 
your hat.” I had to traverse, tl^e whole extent of the* 
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City before I reached ffic house to which I had been 
recommended, I dismounted, and entered it with con- 
fidence of a warm reception; but the lady, with consid- 
erable expedition, told me that her' husband was not at 
iiomc. I gave her a note with which I had been fur- 
nished, addressed to herself; but she said she could not 
read English, and handed it back. I translated it word 
for Avord, being a request that she would give me lodg- 
ings. Her brc^v actually knit with vexation ; and she 
said she had but one spare room, and that was re- 
served for the English vice-consul from Realcjo. I an- 
swered that the vice-ponsul did not intend leaving Re- 
alejo for the present. She asked me how long I intend- 
ed to stay ; and when I replied only that night, she 
said that if such was the case I might remain. The 
reader will perhaps Avonder at my Avant of spirit ; but 
the fact is, I Avas loth to consider any incivility person- 
al. My only alternative Avas to seek out the young 
rran Avhose invitation I had declined, and whose nume 
I did not knoAv, or to ask admission from door to door. 

It is said that women are governed by appearances, 
and mine was not very seductive, ^ My dress was the 
same with Avhich I had left Grenada, soiled by the as- 
cent of the Volcano of Masaya, and noAV covered with 
dust. Making the most of my moderate Avardrobe, on 
my reappearance 1 was more favourably received. At 
least I had a capital breakfast ; and as it was very hot, 
and I wanted to rest, I remained in doors and played 
Avith the children. At dfimer I had the sjat of honour 
at the head of the table^?^id had made such progress, 
that, if I had desired it, I Avould have ventured to broach 
the subject of remaining anv;ther day : and I owe it to 
the lady to say, that, having assented to my remaining, 
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she treated me with great civility and attention, and 
particularly used great exertions in procuring me a 
guide to on/ible me to set out the next day. 

After dinner Nibolas came to my room, and with 
uplifted liaiids cried out against the people of^ Leofi, 
Gente indecenlc, sin verguenza (literally), indecent peo- 
ple, without shame. He had been hooted in the streets, 
and had heard such stories of the state of the country 
before us that he wanted to return hotne. I was ex- 
tremely loth to make another change, and particularly 
for any of the assassin-looking scoundrels whom I had 
seen on my entry ; but I did not like the responsibility 
of taking him against his will, and told him that if he 
would procure me two honest men he might leave me. 
I had advanced him more than was due, but I had a 
security against liis deserting me in his apprehension 
of being taken for a soldier. 

This over, I walked out to take a view of the town. 
It had an appearance ^f old and aristocratic respecta- 
bility, which no other city in Central America possess- 
ed. The houses were large, and many of the fronts 
were full of stucco ornaments ; the plaza was spacious, 
and the squares of the churches and the chiirchfis them- 
selves magnificent. It was the seat of a bishopric, and 
distinguished for the costliness of i4s churches and con- 
vents, its .seats of learning, and its men of science, down 
to the time of its revolution against Spain ; but in walk- 
ing through its streets I saw palaces in which nobles 
had lived dismantled and roofless, and occupied, by 
half-starved wretches, pictur^^bf misery and want ; and 
on one side an immense field of ruins, covering half the 
city, 

^ Almost immediately on the establishment of inde- 
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peYidence, and the drawMg of the great party-lines be- 
tween the Centralists and Federalists, the State of Nic- 
aragua became the theatre of a furious struggle. • In an 
unfortunate hour the people elected rfi Central governor 
and Liberal vice-governor. A divided administration 
led to drawing of blood and the most sanguinary con- 
flict known in civil wars. Inch by inch the ground 
was disputed, till the whole physical force and deadly 
animosity of the state were concentrated in the capital. 
The contending parties fought up to the vgry heart of 
the city ; the streets were barricaded, and for three 
months not a person could pass the line without being 
shot at. Scenes of horror surpassing human belief arc 
fresh in the memory of the inhabitants. The Liberals 
prevailed ; the Central chief was killed, his forces mas- 
sacred, and in the phrensy of the moment, the part of 
the city occupied by the Centralists was burned and 
ruzed to the ground ; besides the blood of murdered 
^'•itizens, the tears and curses of widows and orphans, 
thft victors had the rich enjoyment of a desolated coun- 
try and a ruined capital. The same ruthless spirit still 
characterized the inhabitants of Leon. The heroes of 
Taguztfgalpa, without a single pri^ner as a monument 
of mercy, had been received with ringing of bells and 
firing of cannon, ai^d other demonstrations of joy, and 
they were still in the city, flushed with their brutal vic- 
tory, and anxious to be led on to more such triumphs. 

I must confess that I felt a degree of uneasiness in 
walking the streets of l^eon that I never felt in any city 
in the East. My change of dress did not make my 
presence more acceptable, and the eagle on my hat at- 
tracted particular attention. At every corner was a 
group of scound:i^, who stared at me as if disposed to 
pick a quarrel. With some my official character made 
VoL.’lI.— D 3 
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me an object of suspicion ; for in their disgraceful fights 
they thought that the eyes of the whole world were upon 
thcnl’, and that England, France, and the United States 
were secretly contending for the possession of their in- 
teresting country. I intended to pay a visit to the chief 
of the state ; but, afraid of being insulted or getting into 
some difficulty that might detain me, I. returned to the 
house. 

By means of the servants Nicolas had found two men 
who were \%illing to accompany me, but I did not like 
their looks, or even to let them know when I intended to 
set out. I had hardly disposed of them before my guide 
came to advise me not to set out the next day, as five 
hundred soldiers, who had been making preparations 
for several days, were to march the next morning 
against San Salvador. This was most unpleasant in- 
telligence. I did not wish to travel with them, or to 
fall in with them on the road ; and calculating that their 
march would be slower than mine, told the guide to as- 
certain their time for starting, and we would set out 
two hours before them. Nicolas went out with hin? to 
take the mules to water ; but they returned in great haste, 
with intelligence that piquets were scouring the city for 
men and mules, and had entered the yard of a padre 
near by and taken three of his animals. The lady of 
the house^ ordered all the doors to be locked and the 
keys brought to her, and an hour before dark we were 
all shut in, and my poor mules went without water. 

At about ejght o’clock we heard the tramp of cavalry 
in the streets, and gathering inside the doorway, saw' 
about six hundred men taking up their line of march. 
There was no music, no shouting, no waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, to cheer them as defenders of their country 
or as adventurers in the road to glory ; but in the dark, 
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arwi barefooted, their Uead seemed stealthy ; people 
looked at them with fear ; and it seemed rather the sally 
of a band of conspirators than a march by the soldiers 
of a republic. . 

My muleteer did not return till daylight the next 
mofAitlg. Fortunately for us, he had learned that the 
troops were destined on another, but even a more in- 
glorious expedition. Expenses had been incurred in 
sending troops' into Honduras, of which Grenada refu- 
sed to pay its portion, on the ground that, by the con- 
stitution, it was not liable except for expenses incurred 
in defending the borders of its own state. This was 
admitted ; but the expense had been incurred ; Leon 
had fought the battle, and had the same materials with 
which she gained it to enforce the contribution. In or- 
der that (^Jrcnada might be taken unawares, it was given 
out that the troops were destined for Ban Salvador, and 
they were actually marched out on the Ban Salvador 
road ; but at midnight made a circuit, and took the 
route for Grenada. War between different states was 
bad enough, but here the flame which had before laid 
the capital in ruins was lighted again within its own 
borders,. What the result of lliis expedition was I 
never heard ; but probably, taken unaAvares and without 
arms, Grenada was compelled by bayonets to pay what, 
by the constitution, *she was not bound to pay. 

Outside of Leon, and once more on the back of my 
macho, I breathed more freely. Nicolas was induced 
to continue by hearing that there was a vessel at Realejo 
for Costa Rica, and I hoped to find one Mr Zonzonate. 
The great plain of Leon was even more bc'autiful than 
before ; too beautiful for the thankless people to whom 
the bounty of Providence had given* it. On the left 
was^the same Ioav ridge separating it from the Pacific 
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Ocean, and on tJie right the glcat range of Cordilleras, 
terminated by the volcano of the Viejo. 

I had passed through the village of ChichuSpa when 
I heard a cry of ‘‘ caballexo” behind me, and turning, 
saw divers people waving their hands, and a woman 
running, almost out of breath, Avith a pocket-hanolcer- 
chief Avhich I had left at the house Avhere I breakfasted. 
.1 was going on, when a respectable-looking gentleman 
stopped me, Avith many apologies for the liberty, and 
asked for a medio, sixpence. I gave him one, Avliich 
he examined and handed back, saying, No corre,’^ 

it docs not pass.” It Avas ahvays, in paying money, 
a matter of course to have tAvo or three pieces return- 
ed, and this I sometimes resisted ; but as in this laud 
everythiiig Avas al reverso, it seemed ri^giilar for beg- 
gars to be choosers, and I gave liim another. 

My stopping-place AA^as at the hoiis('. of Mr. Bridges, 
an Englishman from one of the West India Islands, 
who had been resident in the country many years, and 
was married to a lady of Leon, but, on ac(M)imt of the 
convulsions of the country, lived on liis hacienda. The 
soil Avas rich for cotton and sugar, and Mr. B. said that 
here fifty men could manufacture sugar cdieappr than 
two hundred in the islands ; but the difficulty was, no 
reliance could be placed upon Indian labour. Here 
again, thanks to the kindness of Mr. B. and his lady, 
and the magnificent Avildness of hacienda life, 1 could 
have passed several days Avith much satisfaction ; but T 
stopped only for dinner, after Avhich. Mr. B. accompa- 
nied me to CJiiinandaga. 

As usual, my first business was to make arrange- 
ments for continuing my journey. My whole road Avas 
along the coast of the Pacific, but beyond this the 
Gulf of Corichagua made a large inderitalioii iq, the 
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lo^id, which it was customary to cross in a bungo, send- 
ing the mules around the head of the gulf. I was ad- 
vised that the latter was hazardous, as the Honduras 
troops were marching upon San Spilvador * and would 
seize them. I might save them by going myself ; but 
it u-AS'to, journey of six days, through a country so des- 
olate that it was necessary to carry food for the mules, 
and as I had still a long road beyond, I felt it necessa- 
ry to economize my strength. I was loth to run the 
risk of losing my mules, and sent a courier to El 
Viejo, where the owners of the bungoes lived, to hire 
the largest, determined to run the risk of taking them 
with me. The next morning the courier returned, hav- 
ing procured a bungo, to be ready the next evening, 
and with a message from the owner that the embarca- 
tion must be at my risk. 

Obliged to wait the day, after breakfast I started for 
Realejo. On the Avay I met Mr. Foster, the English 
vice-consul, coining to sec me. He turned back, and 
took me first to the maquina or cotton factory, of which 
I had heard much on the road. It was the only one in 
the country, and owed its Existence to the enterprise of 
a countryman, having been erected by Mr. Higgins,* 
who, disappointed in his expectations, or disgusted with 
the country from other causes, sold it to Don Francisco 
and Mr. Foster. Tliey were sanguine in their expecta- 
tions of profit ; for they siap^|;^fiat, by furnishing a 
market, the people would be induced to work and raise 
cotton enough for exportation to Europe. The re- 
sources of this d’^tracted country are •incalculable. 
Peace and industry would open fountains which would 
overflow with wealth ; and J have no doubt the influ- 
ence of this single factory will be felt in quieting and 
enriqhing the whole district within its reach. 
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I accompanied Mr. Foster t6»Realejo, which was only 
half an hour’s ride. The harbour, Huarros says, is 
capablb gf containing a. thousand ships ; but, being two 
or three leagues distant, I was unable to visit it. The 
town, consisting of two or three streets, with low strag- 
gling houses, enclosed by a thick forest, was f^ui^ded 
by a few of the companions of Alvarado, who stopped 
there on their expedition to Peru ; but, being so near 
the sea, and exposed to the incursions of the bucaniers, 
the inhabitants moved inland, and founded Leon. 

At dark Ave returned to the factory, and Don Fran- 
cisco and I reached Chinandega, wliere I was greeted 
with intelligence that the proprietor of the boat had sent 
word that he supposed I had a permission to embark 
from the chief of the state, as, by a late cider, no per- 
son could embark Avithout. He was most provokingly 
out in his supposition. I had entered the state by a 
frontier of wilderness, and had not once been asked for 
a passport. The reader may remember how I Avas pre- 
vented visiting the chief of the stare ; and, besides, Avhen 
at Leon, I did not knoAv Avhether I should continue by 
land or cross the gulf, and supposed that at the port of 
embarcation I could" procure all that was necessary. I 
was excessively disturbed ; but Don Francisco sent for 
the commandant of the toAvn, who said that the order had 
not yet been sent to the jgrt, but was ^ his hands, and 
he would retain it. 

Early the next morning I sent on an ox wagon with 
the luggage and a stock of corn and grass for the mules 
during the voyage, and, after a pleasant ride of a league, 
reached the Viejo, one of the most respectable-looking 
towns in Nicaragua. The house of the owner of the 
bungo Avas one of the largest in the place, and furnish- 
ed with two mahogany sofas made by a Yankee .cabi- 
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net-maker in Lima, two^looking-glasses with gilt frames, 
a French clock, gilt chairjs with cane bottoms, and two 
Boston’ rocking-chairs, which had made the passage 
round Cape Horn. Don Francisc*o went’ over to the 
eominandant. He* unluckily, had received his orders 
dircAii^^rom the government, and dared not let me pass. 
I went over myself with Mr. Foster. The order was 
positive, and I was in agony. Here I made a push with 
my ofGcial character, and after an hour’s torment, by 
the warm help of Mr. Foster, and upon his undertaking 
to save tlie commandant harmless, and to send an ex- 
press immediately to Leon for a passport from the chief 
of the state, it was agreed that in the mean time I might 
go on. 

I did not wait long, but, taking leave of Mr. Foster 
and Don Francisco, set out for the port. It was seven 
leagues, through an unbroken forest. On the way I 
overtook my bungo men, nearly naked, moving in sin- 
gle file, with the pilot at their head, and each carrying 
on his back an open network containing tortillas and 
provisions for the voyage. At half past two we reach- 
ed the port of Naguiscolo! There was a single hut, at’ 
which, a woman was washing com, with a naked child 
near her on the ground, its face, arms, and body one 
running sore, a picture of squalid poverty. In front 
was a large muddy plain, ti||ougli the centre of which 
ran a straight cut called a Mnal, with an embankment 
on one side dry, the mud baked hard and bleached by 
the sun. In this ditch lay several bungoes high and 
dry, adding to the ugliness of the picture. I had a 
feeling of great satisfaction that I was not obliged to re- 
main there long ; but the miserable woman, with a tone 
of voice that seemed to rejoice in the* chance of making 
others as miserable as herself, desisted from washing 
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her maize, and screeched in ears that a giiarda had 
been sent direct from the capital, with orders to let no 
one embark without a passport. The guarda had gone 
down the riVer in a* canoe, in search of a bungo which 
had attempted to go away without' a passport; and I 
walked down the bank of the canal in hope to callfclfhim 
alone when he returned. The sun was scorching hot, 
and as I passed the bungocs the boatmen asked me if I 
had a passport. At the end of the canal, under the shade 
of a large tree, were two women ; and they had been in 
that place three days, waiting for one of their party who 
had gone to Leon to procure a passport. 

It was more than an hour before the guarda, appear- 
ed. He was taken by the eagle on my hat, and while 
I told him my story, said “ Si, sehor,’’ to everything ; 
but when I talked of embarking, said, “ Sehor, you 
have no passport.” I will not inflict upon the reader 
the details of all my vexations and anxiety that after- 
noon. I was most eager to hurry on. To send a cou- 
rier to Leon would keep me in suspense insufferable. 
Some difficulty might happen, and the only way for 
peace of mind was to return myself. I had already 
made a longer jourr«3y than is ever made in th^ coun- 
try without an interval, of rest. The road before me 
led through the seat of war, and four days’ detention 
might throw me into tha^idst of it. (In fact, the 
result proved that one dl^ would have done so.) I 
walked with the guqirda to the hut, and in greater 
anxiety than I had felt since my departure from home, 
showed him my papers — a larger bundle, jierhaps, than 
he^had ever seen before, and with bigger seals, partic- 
ularly my original passport from my own government — 
jumbling togethef his government and my government, 
the amicable relations existing between them, and 4ry- 
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ing to give him an overwhelming idea of my impor- 
tance ; but he knew no more what it meant than if I 
had repeated to him in English the fifth proble^n^ir/ Eu- 
clid. The poor man was almost imas great perplexity 
as I was. Several times he assented and retracted and 
at leh^h, upon my giving him a letter promising him 
the protection of Mr. Foster and the commandant at 
Viejo, he agreed to let the bungo go. 

It was about'an hour before dark when we went down 
to embark the mules. My bungo was at the extreme 
end of the canal, and the tide liad risen so that she was 
afloat. We began %vith the gray, by easting a noose 
around her legs, drawing them together, and throwing 
her down. The men then attempted to lift her up bod- 
ily over the side of the bungo ; but failing^in this, took 
off the rudder, and leaning it against the side, hauled the 
mule u]) it, then tilted the rudder, and dropped her into 
tb“ boat. In the mean time the inaeho stood under a 
tree, looking on very suspiciously, and wdth fearful fore- 
bodings. The noose was put round his legs, wdth a rope 
before and behind to pull on, and struggling desper- 
ately, he was thrown down, but hardly touched the 
ground , before, with a desperafe *eflbrt, he broke the 
ropes and rose upon his feet. A second attempt was 
more successful ; but the two abreast made a close fit, 
and I was obliged to leave Jjehind the luggage mule. 
I paid the guarda to take her to Mr. Poster, but whether 
she reached him or not I have never heard. 

We were assisted by the boatmen of another bungo, 
and I ordered supptT and agua ardientc for the whole. 
This was furnished at the hut by the guarda, and when 
it was over, the men, all in good spirits, commenced 
taking the lugggge on board. At this time some who 
wercidetained were grumbling, and a new man entered 
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the hut, as he said direct from'the Pueblo, who cioaked 
in my ears the odious order, and the guard again made 
objeatiOns. I was excessively vexed by this last inter- 
ruption ; and fairly, bullying the new comer out of the 
hut, told the guard that the thing was settled and I would 
not be trifled with, took up my gun, and told t)6e*men 
to follow me. I saw beforehand that they were ele- 
vated by their good cheer, and that I could rely upon 
them. The guard, and all those compelled to wait, 
followed ; but we got on board, and my crew were so 
tipsy that they defied all opposition. One push clear- 
ed the bungo from the canal, and as she was passing 
out a stranger unexpectedly stepped on board, and in 
the dark slipped down under the awning with the mules* 
I was surprised and a little indignant that he had not 
asked leave, and it occurred to me that he was a partisan 
who might compromise me ; but to return might lead to 
new dilliculty, and, besides, he was probably some poor 
fellow escaping for liis life, and it was better that I should 
know nothing about it. In the midst of rny doubts a 
man on the bank cried out that fifty soldiers had ar- 
rived from Leon. It was pitchy dark ; we could see no- 
thing, and my men Jtnswercd with a shout of dpfiance. 

In the mean time we were descending rapidly, whirl- 
ing around and hitting against the branches of trees ; 
the mules were thrown do^n, the awning carried away, 
and in the midst of darkness and confusion we struck 
with a violent crash against another bungo, which knock- 
ed us all into a heap, and I thought would send us to 
the bottom. The men rose with roars of laughter. It 
was a bad beginning. Still I was overjoyed at being 
clear of the port, and there was a wild excitement in the 
scene itself. At length the men sat down to the oars, and 
pulled for a few minutes as if they would tear the old 
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bungo out of the water, ahouting all the time like spirits 
of darkness let loose. The pilot sat quietly at the helm, 
without speaking, and dark as it was, at time^ I stiw a 
smile steal over his face at wild sallies of the boatmen. 
Again they began rowing furiously as before, and sud- 
denly Hine of the sweeps broke and the oarsman fell 
backward. The onngo was run up among the trees, and 
the men climbed ashore by the branches. The blows 
of machetes, niingled with shouts and laughter, rang 
through the woods ; they were the noisiest party I met 
in Central America. In the dark they cut down a 
dozen saplings before they found what they wanted, and 
in about an hour returned, and the shattered awning 
was refitted. By this time they were more sobered ; 
and taking their sweeps, we moved silently down the 
dark river until one o’clock, when wo came to anchor. 

The bungo was about forty feet long, dug out of the 
trunk of a Guanacaste tree, about five feel wide and 
nearly as deep, with the bottom round, and a toldo or 
awning, round like the top of a market-wagon, made of 
matting and bulls’ hides, covered ten feet of the stern. 
Beyond Avere six seats across the sides of the bungo for 
the oarsmen. The whole front was necessary for the 
men, and in reality I had only the part occupied by the 
awning, Avhere, with^the mules as tenants in common, 
there were loo many of us. They stood abreast, Avith 
their halters tied to the first bench. The bottom was 
rounding, and gave them an unsteady foothold ; and 
when the boat heaved they had a scramble to preserve 
their centre of gravity. i’h»^ space between their heels 
and the end of the log or stern of the bungo Avas my 
sleeping-room. Nicolas Avas afraid to pass betAveen the 
mules to get a place among the men, and he could not 
climb over the UAvning. J had their heads tethered 
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close up to the bench, and pitching him outside to catch 
the first kick, drew up against the stern of the bungo 
and'wbn,t to sleep. 

At half past seven we weighed anchor, or hauled up 
a large stone, and started with oars. My boatmen 
were peculiar in their way of wearing panftatbons. 
First they pulled them off, folded them about a foot 
wide and two feet long, and then suspended them 
over the belts of their machetes like little aprons. At 
nine o’clock we reached the mouth of the river. Here 
we hoisted sail, and while the wind was fair did very 
well. The sun was scorching, and under the awning 
the heat was insuflerablc. Following the coast, at eleven 
o’clock we were opposite the Volcano of Coseguina, a 
long, dark mountain range, with another ridge running 
below it, and then an extensive plain covered with lava 
to the sea. The wind headed us, and in order to weath- 
er the point of headland from which wc could lay our 
course, the boatmen got into the water to tow the bungo, 
I followed them, and with a broad-brimmed straw hat 
to protect me from the sun^ I found the water was de- 
lightful. During this time one of the men brought sand 
from the shore to break the roundness of the bottom of 
the boat, and give the mules a foothold. Unable to 
weather the point, at half past one we came to anchor, 
and very soo^i every man on board was asleep. 

I Avoke with the pilot’s legs resting on my shoulder. 
It Avas rather an undignified position, but no one saw it. 
Before me was the Volcano of Coseguina, Avith its field 
of lava and its desolate shore, and not a living being 
was in sight except my sleeping boatmen. Five years 
before, on the shores of the Mediterranean, and at the 
foot of Mount liltna, I read in a newspaper an account 
of the eruption of this volcano. Little did I then ever 
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expect to sec it ; the m<)%t awful in the history of vol- 
canic eruptions, the noise of which startled the people 
of Guatirhala four hundred miles off; and ^at»Kingston, 
Jamaica, ei^ht hundred miles distant, was supposed to 
be signal guns of distress from some vessel at sea. The 
face VA nature was changed ;* the cone of the volcano 
was gone ; a mountain and field of lava ran down to 
the sea ; a, forest old as creation had entirely disappear- 
ed, and two islands were formed in the sea; shoals 
were discovered, in one of which a large tree was fixed 
upside down ; one river was completely choked up, and 
another formed, running in an opposite direction ; seven 
men in the employ of my bun go-proprietor ran down to 
the water, pushed off in a bungo, and were never heard 
of more ; wild beasts, howling, left their caves in the 
mountains, and ounces, leopards, and snakes lied for 
shelter to the abodes of men. 

This eruption took place on the 20th of January, 
lS3o. Mr. Savage was on that day on the side of the 
Volcano of San Miguel, distant one hundred and twenty 
miles, looking for cattle. ^At ciglit o’clock he saw a 
d^nis'e cloud rising in the south iii a pyramidal form, 
and hciJfrd a noise which sounded [ike the roaring of the 
sea. Very soon the thick clouds were lighted up by 
vivid Hashes, rose-<;oloured and forked, shooting and 
disappearing, which he supposed to be some electrical 
phenomenon. These appearances increased so fast that 
his men became frightened, and said it ^vas a ruina, 
and that the end of the world was nigh. ,Very soon he 
himself was satisfied that was the eruption of a vol- 
cano ; and as Coseguina was at that time a quiet 
mountain, not suspected to contain subterraneous fires, 
he supposed it to proceed from the Volcano of Tigris. 
He rfeturiied to the town of San Miguel, and in riding 

4 
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three blocks felt three sever6 shocks of earthquake. 
The inhabitants were distracted with terror. Birds 
flew Vildly, through the streets, and, blinded by the 
dust, fell dead on flic ground. At four o^clock it was 
so dark that, as Mr. S. says, he held up his hand before 
his eyes, and could not see it. Nobody mov(^*with- 
out a candle, which gave a dim and misty light, ex- 
tending only a few feet. At this time the church was 
full, and could not contain half who wished to enter 
The figure of the Virgin was brciught out into the plaza 
and borne througli the streets, followed by thcdnhabh 
tants, with candles and torches, in penitential proccs 
sion, crying upon the Lord to pardon their sins. Bella 
tolled, and during the procession there was anothei 
earthquake, so violent and long that it thrcAV to tlic 
ground many yieojile Avalking in lh(^ jiroeession. The 
darkness continued till eleven o’clock tlio next day 
when the sun Avas partially visible, but dim and hazy, 
and without any brightness. The dust on the ground 
was four inches thick ; the branches of trees broke Avith 
its Aveight, and people Averc ,so disfigun'd by it that they 
could not be recognised. 

At this time Mr, S. set out for his haeienda*‘at Zon- 
zonate. He slept at the first Adllage, and at tAvo or 
three o’clock in the morning Avas. roused by a report 
like the breaking of most terrific thunder or the firing 
of thousands of cannon. This Avas the report Avhich 
startled th(i people of Guatirnala, Avh.en the command- 
ant sallied o^it, supposing that the quartel Avas attacked, 
and which was heard at Kingston in Jamaica. It Avas 
accompanied by an earthquake so violent tliat it almost 
threw Mr. S. ouj of his hammock.* 

♦ This may at first appear no great feat for an earthquake, but no stronger 
pror» can be cited of the violence with which the 8h(x:k atfecta the region in 
vchich it occurs 
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•Toward evening my •men all woke ; the wind was 
fair, but they took things quietly, and after supper hoist- 
ed sail. * About twelve o’clock, by an amicabl^j sfritinge- 
ment, I stretched myself on the pilot’s bench under the 
tiller, and when I woke we had passed the Volcano of 
Tigri'fe,^nd were in an archipelago of islands more beau- 
tiful than the islands of Greece. The wind died away, 
and the boatmen, after playing for a little while Avith 
the oars, again let fall the big stone and went to sleep. 
Outside the awning the heat of the sun Avas withering, 
under it the closeness Avas suffocating, and my poor 
mules had had no water since their cmbarcation. In 
the confusion of getting aAvay I had forgotten it till the 
moment of departure, and then there Avas no vessel in 
Avhich to carry it. After giving them a short nap I 
roused the men, and Avith the promise of a rcAvard in- 
duced them to take to their oars. Fortunately, before 
ihry got tired we had a breeze, and at about four o’clock 
in the afternoon the big stone Avas dropped in the har- 
bour of La Union, in front of the town. One ship Avas 
lying at anchor, a Avhaler from Chili, Avhich had put in 
in distress and been condemned. 

The c;ommandant Avas Don Manuel Romero, one of 
Morazan’s veterans, Avho Avas anxious to retire altogeth- 
er from public life, but remained in office because, in 
his present straits, lie could be useful to his benefactor 
and friend. lie fiad heard of me, apd his attentions 
reminded me of, what I sometimes forgot, but Avhich 
others veryrarrfy did, my olTieial character ; he invited 
me to his house Avhfic T remained in La Union, but gave 
me intelligence Avliich made me more anxious than ever 
to hurry on. General Morazan had left the port but a 
few days before, having accompanied fiis family thither 
on thuijj^vay to Chili.^ On his return to San Salvador 
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he^ intended to march directly. against Guatimala. By 
forced marches I might overtake him, and go up under 
the escorj of his army, trusting to chance to avoid being 
on the spot in casetof a battle, or from my acquaintance 
with Carrera get passed across the lines. Fortunately, 
the captain of the condemned ship wished to gej to San 
Salvador, and agreed to accompany me the next day. 

There were two strangers in the placej Captain 
11. of Honduras, and Don Pedro, a mulatto, both of 
whom were particularly civil to me. In the evening 
my proposed travelling companion and I called upon 
them, and very soon a game of cards was proposed. 
The doors were closed, wine placed on the table, and 
monte begun with doubloons. Captain R. and Don 
Pedro tried hard to make me join them; and when I 
rose to leave, Captain R., as if he tliought there could 
be but one reason for my resisting, took me aside, and 
said that if I wanted money he was rny friend, while. 
Don Pedro declared that he was not rich, but that he 
had a big heart ; that he was happy of my acquaint- 
ance ; he had had the l)onour to know a consul once 
before at Panama, and I might count upon him for any- 
thing I wanted. Gambling is one of the great vices of 
the country, and that into which strangers are most apt 
to fall. The captain had fallen in with a set at San 
Miguel, and these two had come down to the port ex- 
pressly to fleece him'. During the night he detected 
them cheating ; and telling them that he had learned in 
Chili to use a knife as well as they coiid, laid his cane 
, over the shoulders of him who had had the honour to 
•^know a consul once before, and broke np the parly, 
^^here is an oldfashioned feeling of respect for a man 
who wears a sword, but that feeling wears ofi' in Central 
America. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Journ^ to San Salvador. — A new Companion. — San Alejo. — San Miguel. — War 
Alarm^ — Another Countryman. — State of San Salvador. — River Lempa.— 
San V'icente.— Volcano of San Vicente. — Thermal Springs. — Cojutepeque. — 
Arrival at San Salvador. — Prejudice against Foreigners. — Contributions. — 
Pressgangs. — Vice-president Vigil. — Taking of San Miguel and San Vicente. 
— Rumours of a March upon San Salvador. — Departure from San Salvador. 

At five o’clock the next afternoon we set out for San 
Salvador. Don Manuel Romero furnished me with let- 
ters of introduction to all the Gefes Politicos, and the 
captain’s name was inserted in my passport. 

I must introduce the reader to my new friend,' Cap- 
tain Antonio V. F., a little over thirty, when six 
months ont on a whaling voyage, with a leaky ship 
and a mutinous crow, steered across the Pacific for the 
Continent of America, and reached the port of La 
Union with seven or eight feet water in the hold and 
half his crew in irons. He knew nothing of Central 
America until necessity •threw him upon its shore.’ 
While waiting the slow process tof a regular condem- 
nation and order for the sale of his ship, General Mo- 
razan, with an escort of officers, came to the port to 
embark his wife an5 family for Chili. Captain F. had 
become acquainted with them, and through them with 
their side of the politics of the country ; and in the 
evening, while wc were riding along the ridge of a high 
mountain, he told mc that lie had been ftffered a lieu- 
tenant-colonel’s commission, and was then on his way 
to join Morazan in his march against Guatimala. His 
ship was advertised for sale, he had written an account 
of lys misadventures his owners and his wife, was 
Vol::iL— F • 
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tirra of remaining at the pori^ and a campaign witli 
Morazan was the only thing that offered. . He liked 
General Morazan, and he liked the country, and thought 
his wife would ; if Morazan succeeded there would be 
vacant offices and estates without o^^^ners, and some of 
them worth liaving. He went from whaling tp •cam- 
paigning as coolly as a Yankee would from cutting 
down trees to editing a newspaper. It was no affair of 
mine, but I suggested that there was no honour to be 
gained ; that he would get his full share of hard knocks, 
bullets, and sword-cuts ; that if Morazan succeeded he 
^ would have a desperate struggle for his share of the 
spoils, and if Morazan failed he would certainly be shot. 
All this was matter he had thought on, and before com- 
mitting himself he intended to make his observations at 
San Salvador. 

At ten o’clock we reached the village of San Alejo, 
and stopped at a very comfortable house, where all 
were in a state of excitement from the report of an in- 
vasion from Honduras. 

Early the next morning we started with a new guide, 
and a little beyond the village he pointed out a place 
where his uncle was murdered and robbed aboiij a year 
before. Four of the robbers were caught, and sent by 
the alcalde, under a guard of the relations of the mur- 
dered man, to San Miguel, with direc^tions to the guard 
to shoot them if refractory. The guard found them re- 
fractory at the very place where the murder had been 
committed, and shot them on the spot. At (dglit o’clock 
we came in sight of the Volcano of San Miguel, and at 
two entered the city. Riding up the street, wc passed 
a to ge church with its front fallen, and saw paintings 
on me walls, and'au altar forty feet high, with columns, 
and images sculptured and gilded, exposed to the />pen 
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air. AL. along the road»we had heard of war, andNve 
found the city in a state of great excitement. The 
troops bf‘ Honduras were marching upon it, and then 
only twelve leagues distant. Thcr® were no soldiers to 
defend it ; all had been drawn off for Morazan’s expe- 
dition.^ Many of tlie citizens had already fled ; in fact, 
the town was half depopulated, and the rest were pre- 
paring to save themselves by concealment or flight. 
We stopped at the house of John, or Don Juan, Den- 
ning, an American from Connecticut, who had sold an 
armed brig to the Federal Government, and command- 
ed her himself during the blockade of Omoa, but had 
married in the country, and for several years lived re- 
tired on his hacienda. , His house was deserted and 
stripped, the furniture and valuables were hidden, and 
his mother-in-law, an old lady, remained in the empty 
tencmeiit. Nobody thought of rcsisUmce : and the cap- . 
tain bouglit a silver-mounted sword from one of the 
most respectable citizens, who was converting his use- 
less trappings into money, and who, with a little trunk 
in his hand containing la plata, pointed to a fine horse 
in the courtyard, and without a blush on his face said 
that wii^ his security. 

The captain had great difficulty in procuring mules ; 
he had two cnormmis trunks, containing, among •other 
things, Peruvian chains and other gold trinkets to a large 
amount ; in fact, all he was worth. In the evening we 
wallred to the plaza ; groups of men, wrapped in their 
ponchas, were discussing in low tones the movements of 
the enemy, how far/fhey had marched that day, ho\v 
long they would require fur rest, and the moment v\flien 
it would be necessary tb fly. We returned to the house, 
placed two naked wooden-bottomed bedsteads in one, 
and ascertained by calculation that we were not 
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lilcSiy to be disturbed during tbe night, forgot the troub- 
les of the flying inhabitants, and slept soundly. 

On account of the difliculty of procuring miiles, we 
did* not set out till Uni o’clock. The climate is the hot- 
test in Central America, and insalubrious under expo- 
sure to the sun; but we would not wait. Ev^ry mo- 
ment there were new rumours of the approach of the 
Honduras army, and it was all important for us to keep 
in advance of them. I shall hasten over our hurried 
journey through the Slate of San Salvador, the richest 
in Central America, extending a hundred and eighty 
miles along the shores of the Pacific, producing tobac- 
co, the best indigo and richest balsam in the world. 
We had mountains and rivers, valleys and immense ra- 
vines, and the three great volcanoes of San Miguel, San 
Vicente, and San Salvador, one or the other of which 
was almost constantly in sight. The whole surface is 
volcanic ; for miles the road lay over beds of decom- 
posed lava, inducing the belief that here the whole shore 
of the Pacific is an immense arch over subterraneous 
fires. From the time of the independence this state 
stood foremost in the maintenance of lilxnal principles, 
and throughout it c^fliibits an appearance of improve- 
ment, a freedom from bigotry and fanaticism, and a de- 
velopment of physical and moral energy not found in 
any other. The San Salvadoreans are the only men 
who speak of sustaining the integrity of the Republic as 
a point of national honour. 

In the afternoon of the second day wo came in siglit 
of the Lempa, now a gigantic riV^r rolling on to the 
Pacific. Three months before I had seen it a little 
streai^ among the mountains of Esquipulas. Here we 
were overtaken by Don Carlos Rivas, a leading Liber- 
al from Honduras, flying for life before partisiip* sol- 
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diers of his own state. -»We descended to the bant "of 
the river, and followed it through a wild forest, which 
had been" swept by a tornado, the trees still lying as 
they fell. At the crossing-place tho valley of "the river 
was half a mile wide ; but being the dry season, on this 
side th(\ro was a broad beach of sand and stones. We 
rode to {he water’s edge, and shouted for the boatman 
on the opposite side. Other parties arrived, all fugi- 
tives, among thein the wife and family of Don Carlos, 
and we formed a crowd upon the shore. At length the 
boat came, took on board sixteen mules, saddles, and 
luggage, and as 'many men, women, and children as 
could stow themselves away, leaving a iiiultitude behind. 
We crossed in the dark, and on the opposite side found 
every hut and shed fdlcd with fugitives; families in 
dark masses were under the trees, and men and wom- 
en crawled out to congratulate friends who had put 
the licrnpa between them and' the enemy. We slept 
upon our luggage on the bank of the river, and before 
daylight were again in the saddle. 

That night we slept’ at San Vicente, and the next 
morning the captain, in company with an invalid offi- * 
cer of Morazan’s, who had beeft prevented by sick- 
ness from accompanying the general in his march 
against Guatimala, ^rode on with the luggage, while I, 
with Colonel Hoyas, made a circuit to visit El Infiernd of 
the Volcano of San Vicente. Crossing a beautiful plain 
running to the Shse of the volcano, we left our animals 
at a hut, and walked some distance to a stream in a deep 
ravine, which we followed upward to its source, com- 
ing from the very base of ihe volcano. The water was 
warm, and had a taste of vitriol, and the banks were 
incrusted with white%itriol and flour of sulphur. At 
a diStaucG of one or two hundred yards it formed a ba- 
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where the water was hotter than the highest grade 
of my Reaumur’s thermometer. * In several places we 
heard subterranean noises, and toward the ehd of the 
ravine, on the slop« of one side, was an orifice abouf: 
thirty feet in diameter, from which, with a terrific noise, 
boiling water was spouted into the air. This ir called 
El Infiernillo, or the “ little infernal regions.” The in- 
habitants say that the noise is increased by the slight- 
est agitation of the air, even by the human voice. Ap- 
proaching to within range of the falling water, we shout- 
ed several times, and as we listened and gazed into 
the fearful cavity, I imagined that the noise was louder 
and more angry, and that the boiling water spouted 
higher at our call. Colonel Hoyas conducted me to a 
path, from which I saw my road, like a white line, over 
a high verdant mountain. He told me that many of 
the inhabitants of San Miguel li.ad fled to San Vicente, 
and at that place the Honduras arms 'vvould be repel- 
led ; we parted, little expecting to see each other again 
so soon, and under such unpleasant circumstances for 
him. 

I overtook the captain at a village where he had 
breakfast prepared, and in the afternoon we arrived at 
Cojutepeque, until within two days the temporary cap- 
ital, beautifully situated at the foot, of a small extinct 
volcano, its green and verdant sides broken only by a 
winding path, and on the top a fortress, which Morazan 
had built as his last rallying-place, to di under the flag 
of the Republic. 

The next day at one o’clock we. reached San Salva- 
dor. Entering by a fine gate, and through suburbs 
teeming with fruit and flower trees, the meanness of the 
houses was hardly noticed. Advancing, we saw heaps 
of rubbish, and large houses with their fronts- cracked 
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and falling, marks of tho-earthquakes which had broken 
it up as the seat of government, and almost depopula- 
ted the (3ity, This series of earthquakes cojnTn«nced 
on the third of the preceding October (the same day on 
which I sailed for tliat country), and for twenty days the 
earth^ lyas tremulous, sometimes suffering fifteen or 
twenty shoeks in twenty-four hours, and one so severe 
that, as Mr. Chatficld told me, a bottle standing in his 
sleeping-room was thrown down. Most of the inhabi- 
tants abandoned the city, and those who remained slept 
under matting in the courtyards of their houses. Every 
house was more or less injured ; some were rendered 
untenantable, and many were thrown down. Two days 
before, the vice-president and officers of the Federal 
and State Governments, impelled by the crisis of the 
times, had returned to their shattered capital. It was 
about one. o’clock, intensely hot, and there was rib 
shad .3 ; tlie streets were solitary, the doors and windows 
of the houses closed, the shops around the plaza shut, 
the little matted tents of the market-women deserted, and 
the inhabitants, forgetting earthquakes, and that a hos- 
tile army wms marching upon them, were taking their 
noonday siesta. In a corner of tfic plaza was a barri- 
cade, constructed with trunks of trees, rude as an In- 
dian fortress, and fq,rtificd with cannon, intended as the 
scene of the last effort for tlie preservation of the city. 
A few soldiers were asleep under the corridor of the 
quartel, and a •feentinel was pacing before the door. 
Inquiring our way of him, we turned the corner of the 
plaza, and stopped at the house of Don Pedro Negrete, 
at that time acting as vice-consul both pf England and 
France, and the only representative at the capital of 
any foreign power. 

iPwas one of the features of this unhappy revolution, 
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that the Liberal party, beforef-the friends and support- 
ers of foreigners, manifested a violent feeling against 
thenl, particularly the English, ostensibly oh. account 
of their occupation* of the miserable little Island of Eo- 
atan, in the Bay of Honduras. The press, h e., a little 
weekly published at San Salvador, teemed witl^ ififlam- 
matory articles against los Ingleses, their usurpation 
and ambition, and their unjust design of adding to 
their extended dominions the republic of Central 
America. It was a desperate effort to sustain a par- 
ty menaced with destruction by rousing the national 
prejudice against strangers. A development of this 
spirit was seen in the treaty of alliance between San 
Salvador and Quczaltenango, the only two states that 
sustained the Fedc^ral Government, by which, in Au- 
gust preceding, it was agreed that their delegates to the 
national convention should be instructed to treat, in 
preference to all other things, upon measures to be ta- 
ken for the recovery of the Island of Roatan ; and that 
no production of English soil or industry, even though 
, it came under the flag of another nation, and no effect 
of any other nation, though a friendly oiu', if it came 
in an English vessel, should be admitted into the 
territory until England restored to Central America 
, the possession of that island. I 4I0 not mean to say 
. that they were wrong in putting forth their claims to 
. this island — the English flag was planted upon it in a 
very summary way — nor that they AveVe wrong in rec- 
ommending^ the only means in their power to redress 
what they considered ah injury ; for, as England had 
not declared war with China, it would have been rash 
lor the states of San Salvador and Los Altos to involve 
themselves in hostilities with that overgrown power ; 
but no formal complaint was ever made, and no hego- 
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tiation proposed ; and oil. the publication of this trea- 
ty, which Mr. Chatfield, the British consul general, con- 
sidered disrespectful and injurious to his govjprtiment, 
he addressed a note to the vice-president, requesting a 
categorical answer to the question “ if the Federal 
GovefiiYient did exist or not’’ (precisely what I was 
anxious to know) ; .to which he received no answer. 
Afterward Mr. Chatfield visited Nicaragua, and the 
governmertt of that state sent him a communication, re- 
questing. his mediation in settling the difficulties be- 
tween the states of San Salvador and Honduras, then 
at war, and through him the guarantee of the Queen of 
England to compel the fulfilment of any treaty made 
between them. Mr. Chatfield, in his answer, referred 
to his letter to the vice-president, and spoke of the gov- 
ernment as the so-called Federal Government.” 
The correspondence was published, and increased the 
exasperation against Mr. Chatfield and foreigners gen- 
era^lly ; they were denounced as instigators and sup- 
porters of the revolution ; their rights and privileges as 
residents discussed, and finjilly the injustice of their en- 
joying the protection of the government ! without con- 
tributing to the expenses of supporting it. The result 
was, that on the levying of a new forced loan, foreign- 
ers were included ir\. the liability, and a pere-rfiptory or- 
der was issued, requiring them, in case of refusal to pay, 
to leave the country in eight days. The foreigners 
were violently exasperated. Th<?re were not more 
than a dozen in the state, and most of them being en- 
gaged in business which it w'Juld be ruinous to leave, 
were compelled to pay. Two or three who wanted to 
leave before w^ilfeed off, and called themselves mar- 
tyrs. threatened^the vengeance of their government, 
and^alked of the arrival of a British ship-of-war. Mr. 

VoL.*II.— G 5 
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Kilgoiir, a British subject, rvfuscd to pay. The au- 
thorities had orders to give him his passport to leave the 
state. ])on Pedro Negrete, as vicc^cousul 6f France, 
Encargado de la Inglatcrra, presented a’ remonstrance. 
The vice-president’s answer (in part but too true), as it 
contains the grounds of the law, and shows thtj slate 
of feeling existing at the time, I give in his own words : 

‘‘ Strangers in these barbarous countries, as they call 
them, ought not to expect to have the advantage of be- 
ing protected in their property without aiding the gov- 
ernment in it. We arc poor, and if, in any of the con- 
.vulsions which are so frequent in new countries that 
have hardly begun their political career, strangers saf- 
er losses, they at once have recourse to their govern- 
ments, that the nations in which they come to speculate, 
not without knowledge of the risks, pay them double or 
treble of what they have lost. This is unjust in every 
point of view, when they do not care with a slight loan 
to aid the government in its most urgent ' necessities. 
What ought the government to do ? to tell them, ‘ Away 
with you, I cannot secure your property ; or, lend me a 
certain sum in order to enable me to secure it.’ On the 
other hand, if it happens that a strong parly or faction, 
as it 13 called, prevails, and falls upon your properly the 
«ame as upon the property of the syis of the country and 
the public rents, and you complain to your nation, she 
comes and blocVadcs our ports, and makes the poor na- 
tion pay a thousand per cent.” 

Mr. Merchcr, a French merchant, was absent at the 
time of enforcing the contributions. Don Pedro was 
his agent under a power oi attorney, and had charge of 
his goods, and refused to pay. The government insist- 
ed ; Don Pedro was determined. The government 
sent soldiers to his house. Don Pedro said he Would 
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hoist the French flag ; ^jhe chief of the state said he 
would tear it down. Don Pedro was imprisoned in his 
own house, his family excluded from him, and, his»food 
handed in by a soldier, until a friend paid .the money. 
Don Pedro contended that the majesty of France was 
violattid^ in his person ; the government said that the 
proceedings were against him as the agent of Merchcr, 
and not as French consul ; but any way, consul or 
agent, Don Pedro’s body bore the brunt, and as this 
took place but two days before our arrival, Don Pedro 
was still in bed from the indisposition brought upon him 
by vexation and anxiety. We received the above, 
with many details, from Don Pedro’s son, as an apolo- 
, gy for his father’s absence, and an explanation of the 
ravings we heard in the adjoining room. 

In the evening I called upon the vice-president. 
Great changes had taken place since I saw him at Zon- 
zonati.. The troops of the Federal Government had 
been routed in Honduras ; Carrera had conquered Quez- 
altenango, garrisoned it with his own soldiers, destroy- 
ed its existence as a separate state, and annexed it to 
Guatimala. San Salvador stood alone' in support of the 
Federal Government. But Senor Vigil had risen with 
the emergency. The chief of the state, a bold-looking 
mulatto, and other .officers of the government, were 
with him. They knew that the Honduras troops were 
marching upon the city, had reason to fear they would 
be joined by those of Nicaragua, but they wore not dis- 
mayed ; on the contrary, all showed a resolution and 
energy I had not seen before General Morazan, they 
said, was on his march against Guatimala. Tired as 
they were of war, the people of San Salvador, Senor 
Vigil said, had risen -with neAV enthusiasm.. Volim-. 
teer^were flocking in from all quarters ; and with a de. 
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termination that was imposir.g, though called out by 
civil war, he added that they were resolved to sustain 
he “Federation, or die under the ruins of San Salva- 
dor. It was the first time my feelings had been at all 
roused. In all the convulsions of the time I had seen 
no flash of heroism, no high love of countr;^!.^ Self- 
preservation and self-aggrandizement were the ruling 
passions. It was a bloody scramble for power and 
place; and sometimes, as I rode through the beautiful 
country, and saw what Providence had done for them, 
and how unthankful they were, I thought it would be a 
good riddance if they would play out the game of the 
Kilkenny cats. It was a higher tone than I was accus- 
tomed to, when the chief men of a single state, with an 
invading army at their door, and their ‘own soldiers 
away, expressed the stern resolution to sustain the Fed- 
eration, or die under the ruins of the capital. But tliey 
did not despair of the Republic ; the Honduras troops 
would be repulsed at San Vicente, and General Mora- 
zan would take Guatimala. The whole subject of the 
revolution was discussed, and the conversation was 
deeply interesting to me, for I regarded it as touching 
matters of life and death. I could not compromise them 
by anything I might say, for they are all in exile, under 
sentence of death if they return. .They did not speak 
in the ferocious and sanguinary spirit I afterward heard 
imputed to them at Guatimala, but they spoke w'ith 
great bitterness of gentlemen whom 1 considered per- 
sonal friends, who, they said, had been before spared 
by their lenity ; and they added, in tones that could not 
be misunderstood, that they would npt make such a 
mistake again. 

In the midst of this confusion, where was my gov- 
ernment ? I had travelled all over the coiudry, IM on 
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by a glimmering light shining and disappearing, and I 
could not conceal from myself that the crisis of my for- 
tune wa'S at hand. All depended upon the syiccees of 
Morazah’s expedition. If he failed,,my occupation was 
gone ; but in this daJrkest hour of the Republic I did not 
despavr.^ In ten years of war Morazan had never been 
beaten; Carrera would not dare fight him; Guatimala 
would fall ; the moral effect would be felt all over the 
country ; Quezaltenango would shake off its chains ; 
the strong minority in the other states would rise ; the 
flag of the Republic would once more wave triumphant- 
ly, and out of chaos the government I was in search 
of would appear. 

Nevertheless, I was not so sure of it as to wait qui- 
etly till it came to me at San Salvador. The result was 
very uncertain, and if it should be a protracted war, I 
might be cut off from Guatimala, without any opportu- 
nity of serving my country by diplomatic arts, and pre- 
vented from prosecuting other objects more interesting 
than the uncertain pursuit in which I was then engaged. 
The design which the captain had in coming up to San 
Salvador had failed ; he could not join Morazan’s ex- 
pedition ; but he had nothing to do ht the port, was anx- 
ious to see Guatimala, had a stock of jewelry and other 
things which he might dispose of there, and was so sure 
of Morazan’s success that he determined to go bn and 
pay him a visit, and have the benefits of balls and other 
rejoicings attendant upon his Iriumpli. 

In the excitement and alarm of the place, it was very 
difficult to procure mules. As to procuring'them direct 
for Guatimala, it was impossible. -No one would move 
on that road until the result of Morazan’s expedition 
was known ; and even to get Ihem for Zonzonate it was 
neTii^ary to wait a day. That day I intended to ab- 
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stract myself from the tumult q { the city and ascend the 
Volcano of Sa^i Salvador ; but the next morning a woman 
camp to inform us that one of our men had be(in taken 

f' 

by a pressgang of §oldiers, and was in the carccl. We 
followed her to the place, and, bc/ng invited in by the 
officer to pick out our man, found ourselves sur}:ocmdcd 
by a hundred of Vigil’s volunteers, of every gracle in ap- 
pearance and character, from the frightened servant-boy 
torn from his master’s door to the worst of desperadoes ; 
some asleep on the ground, some smoking stumps of ci- 
gars, some sullen, and others perfectly reckless. Two 
of the supreme worst did me the honour to say they 
liked my looks, called me captain, and asked me to take 
them into my company. Our man was not ambitious, 
and could do better than be shot at for a shilling a day ; 
but we could not take him out without an order from 
the chief of the state, and went immediately to the office 
of the govermhent, where I was sorry to meet Sefior 
Vigil, as the subject of my visit and the secrets of the 
prison were an unfortunate comment upon his*boasts of 
the enthusiasm of the people in taking up arms. With 
his usual courtesy, however, he directed the proper or- 
der to be made out,*and the names of all in my service 
to be sent to the captains of the different pressgangs, 
with orders not to touch them. All day men were 
caught and brought in, and petty ofricers were stationed 
along the street drilling them. In the afternoon intelli- 
gence was received that General Morazan’s advanced 
guard had defeated a detachment of Carrera’s troops, 
and that hd was marching with an accession of forces 
upon Guatimala. A feu de joie'was fired in tlie plaza, 
and all the church bells rang peals of victory. 

In the evenitig I saw Senor Vigil again and alone 
He was confident of the result. The Honduras feuups 
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would be repulsed at San Vicente ; Morazan would 
take Guatimala. He urged me to wait; he had his 
prepara*lions all made, his horses ready, and, on >ha first 
notice of Morazan’s entry, intended, to go up to Guati- 
mala and establish ’that city once more as the capital. 
But as afraid of delay, and we parted to meet in 
Guatimala ; but we never met again. A few days af- 
terward lie Avas flying for his life, and is now in exile, 
under sentence of death if he returns ; the party that 
rules Guatimala is heaping opprobrium upon his name ; 
but in the recollection of my hurried tour I xiever for- 
get him who had the unhappy distinction of being vice- 
president of the Republic. 

I did not receive my passport till late in the evening, 
and though I had given directions to the contrary, the 
captain’s name Avas inserted. We had already had a 
difference of opinion in regard to our movements. He 
Avas not so bent as I Avas upon pushing on to Guati- 
mala, and besides, I did not consider it right, in an 
official passport, to have the name of a partisan. Ac- 
cordingly, early in the morning I Avent to the Govern- 
ment House to have it altered. The separate passports 
Avere ju§t handed to me AAffien I Heard a clatter in the 
streets, and fifteen or tAventy horsemen galloped into 
the courtyard, covered Avith SAV^eat and dust, among 
Avhom I recognised Colonel Hoyas, Avith his noble 
horse, so broken that I did not knoAV him. They had 
ridden all night. The Honduras troops had taken San 
Miguel and San Vicente, and Avere then marching upon 
San Salvador. If not repulsed at Cojutepeque, that 
day they Avould be upon the capital. For four days 
J had been running before these troops, and noAv, by a 
strange caprice, at the prospect of actual collision, I re- 
^btted that my arrangements were so far advanced, 
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and that I had no necessity /or remaining. I had a 
strong curiosity to^ see a city taken hy assault, but, uii- 
fortiniately, I had not the least possible excuse. I had 
rny passport in my hand and my mules were ready. 
Nevertheless, before I reached D6n Pedro’s house I 
determined to remain. ' The captain had his sword and 
spurs on, and was only waiting for me. I told him the 
news, and he uttered an exclamation of thankfulness 
that we were all ready, and mounted 'immediately. I 
added that I intended to remain. He refused ; said 
that he knew the sanguinary character of the people 
better than I did, and did not wish to sec an affair 
without having a hand in it. I replied, and after a 
short controversy, the result was as usual between two 
obstinate men : I would not go and he would not stay. 
I sent my luggage-mules and servants under his charge, 
and he rode off, to stop for me at a hacienda on the 
road, while I unsaddled my horse and gave him an- 
other mess of corn. 

In the mean time the news had spread, and great ex- 
citement prevailed in the city. Here there was no 
thought of flight ; the spirit of resistance was general. 
The impressed soldiers were brought out from Jhe pris- 
ons and furnished with arms, and drums beat through 
the streets for volunteers. On my return from the Gov- 
ernment House I noticed a tailor on his board at work ; 
when I passed again his horse w^as at the door, liis sob- 
bing wde was putting pistols in liis holsters, and he was 
fastening on his spurs. Afterward I saw him mounted 
before the quartel, receiving a lance with a red flag, 
and then galloping off to take his place in the line. In 
two hours, all that the impoverished city could do 
was done. Vigil, the chief of the state, clerks, and' 
household servants, were preparing for the last strug- 
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gle. At twelve o’clock 'the city was as still as death. 
I lounged on the shady ' side of the plaza, and the 
quiet was fearful. At two o’clock intelligence Was re- 
ceived that the trooj)s of San Vicente had fallen back 
upon Cojutepequc, and that the Honduras troops had 
not yet'^jome up. An order was immediately issued to 
make this the rally in g-placc, and to send thither the 
mustering of the city. About two hundred lancers set 
off. from the plaza with a feeble shout, under a burning 
sun, and I returned to the house. The commotion sub- 
sided ; my excitement died away, and I regretted that 
I had not set out Avith tlie captain, when, to my surprise, 
he rode into the courtyard. On the road he thought 
that he had left me in the lurch, and that, as a travel- 
ling companion, he ought to have remained Avith me. 
I had no such idea, but I was glad of his return, and 
mounted, and left my capital to its fate, even yet uncer- 
tain %/liether 1 had any government, 

VoL. II.— H 
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CHAPTER IV. 

« 

Contributions.— La Barranca deGuaramal.— Volcano of Izalco.— Depredations of 
Rascon.— Zonzonate.— News from Guatimala. — Journey continued.-^Aguisal- 
co.— A peneca.— Mountain of Aguachapa'.— Subterranean Fires.— Agfiachapa. — 
Defeat of Morazan.— Confusion and Terror. 

The captain had given me a hint in a led liorse which 
he 4cept for emergencies, and I had bought one of an 
officer of General Morazan, who sold him because he 
would not stand fire, and recommended him for a way 
he had of carrying his rider out of the reach of bullets. 
At the distance of two leagues we reaclnnl a hacien- 
da where our men were waiting for us with the luggage. 
It was occupied by a miserable old mail alone, with a 
large swiilling under his throat, very common all through 
this country, the same as is seen among the mountains 
of Switzerland. While the men were reloading, we 
heard the tramp of horses, and fifteen or twenty lancers 
galloped up to the fence ; and the leader, a dark, stern, 
but respectable-looking man ‘about forty, in a deep voice, 
called to the old mai» to get ready and mount ; the time 
had come, he said, when every man must fight for his 
country; if they had xlone so before, their own ships 
would be floating on the Atlantic find the Pacific, and 
they would not now be at the mercy of strangers and 
enemies. Altogether the speech was a good one, and 
would have done for a fourth of July oration or a ward 
meeting at home ; hut made from the back of a horse 
by a powerful man, w('\\ armed, and with twenty lan- 
cers at his heels, it wn.s not pleasant in the ears of the 
strangers” for •whom it was intended. Really I re- 
spected the man’s energy, but his expression and man- 
ner precluded all courtesies; and though he looked at 
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iis for an answer, wc said nothing. The old man an- 
swered that he was too old to fight, and the officer told 
him then to help others to do so, and to contrjbut^ his 
horses or mules. This touched us .again ; and taking 
ours apart, wc left exposed and alone an object more 
miscra{)^\c as‘ a beast than his owner was as a man. 
The old man said this was his all. The officer, look- 
ing as if he would like a pretext for seizing ours, told 
him to give her up and the old man, slowly untying her, 
without a word led her to the fence, and handed the 
halter across to one of the lancers. They laughed as 
they received the old man’s all, and pricking the mule 
with their lances, galloped off in search of more “ con- 
tributions.” 

Unluckily, they continued on our road, and we fear- 
ed that parties were scouring the whole country to Zon- 
::oiiate. This brought to mind a matter that* gave us 
much uneasiness. As the mail-routes were all broken 
up, and there was no travelling, I was made letter-car- 
rier all the way from Nicaragua. I had suffered so 
much anxiety from not receiving any letters myself, that 
I was glad to serve any one that asked me ; but I had 
been treated with great frankness by the “ party” at 
San' Salvador, and was resolved not to be the means of 
communicating anything to their enemies ; and with this 
view, always asked whether the letters contained any 
political information, never taking them until assured 
that they did not. But many of them were to Mr. 
Chatfield and the other Ingleses in Guatimala. There 
was a most bitter feeliiig against Mr. Chatlield, and the 
rudeness of this really rcspeciablc-looking man gave us 
some idea of the exasperation against foreigners gener- 
ally ; and as they were identified in the revolution, the 
dftrections alone might expose us tc danger with any 
band of Infuriated partisans who might take it into their 
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heads to search us on the road. If I had had a safe op- 
portunity, I should have sent them back to San Salvador. 
I could pot intrust them with the old man, and we de- 
liberated whether h was not better to return, and wait 
the erisis at the capital ; but we thlmght it an object to 
get near the coast, and perhaps within reaeh of^awessel, 
and determined to continue. In about an hour we pass-- 
ed the same party dismounted, at some distance from the 
road, before the door of a large hacienda, with some of 
the men inside, and, fortunately, so far off that, though 
we heard them liallooing at us, we could not understand 
what they said. Soon after wc descended a wild mount- 
ain-pass, and entered La Barranca de Guaramal, a nar- 
row opening, with high perpendicular sides, covered 
with bushes, wild flowers, and moss, and roofed over 
by branches of large trees, which crossed each other 
from thi opposite banks. A large stream forced its way 
through the ravine, broken by trunks of trees and huge 
stones. For half a league our road lay in the bed of 
the stream, knee-deep for the mules. In one place, on 
the right-hand side, a beautiful cascade precipitated it- 
self from the top of the bank almost across the ravine. 
A little before dark,’ in a grassy recess at the foot of the 
bank, a pig-merchant had encamped for the night. ' His 
pigs were harnessed with straps and tied to a tree, and 
his wife was cooking supper ; and when we told him of 
the foraging party at the other end of the ravine, he 
trembled for his pigs. Some time after dark wc reach- 
ed the hacienda of Guaramal. There was plenty of sa- 
cate in an adjoining field, but we could not get any 
one to cut it. The major-domo was an old man, and 
the workmen were afraid ^ of snakes. Bating this, 
however, we fared well, and had wooden bedsteads to 
sleep on ; and in one corner was a small space pdtti- 
tioned off for the major-domo and his wife. * 
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Before dayliglit we w6re in the saddle, and rode 
fill eleven, when we stopped at a small village to feed 
onr mnles and avoid the heat of the day. At, thTee we 
started. Toward cve^ning I heard once more the deep 
rumbling noise of the Volcano of Izalco, sounding like 
distant tlfynder. We passed along its base, and stop- 
ped at tlie same house at which I had put up on my 
visit to the volcano. The place was in a state of pcr- 
ftict anarchy and misrule. Since my departure, Rascon, 
rendered more daring by the abject policy of the gov- 
ernment, had entered Zonzonate, robbed the custom- 
house again, laid contributions upon some of the citi- 
zens, thence marched to Izalco, and quartered his 
whole band upon the town. Unexpectedly, he was sur- 
prised at night by a party of Morazan’s soldiers ; he 
In'mself escajicd in his shirt, but nineteen of his men 
were killed and his band broken up. Lately the sol- 
diers \v ere called off to join Morazan’s expedition, and 
die dispersed band emerged frqm their hiding-places. 
Some were then living publicly in the town, perfectly 
lawless ; had threatened to kill the alcalde if he attempt- 
ed to disturb them, and kept the town in a state of ter- 
ror. Among those who reappeared I was told there was 
a young American del Norte, whom I recognised, from 
the description, as Jemmy, whom I had put on board 
his ship at Acajutla. He and the other American had 
deserted, and atteippted to cross over to the Atlantic on 
foot. (Jn the way they fell in with Rascon’s band and 
joined them. The other man was killed at Jhe time of 
the rout, but Jemmy escaped. I was happy to hear 
that Jemmy, by his manners and good conduct, had 
made a favourable impression upon the ladies of Izalco. 
He^ remained only three days, and whither he had gone 
no one knew. 


G 
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While listening to this account we heayd a noise in 
the street, and looking out of the windo\y, saw a man on 
the*" ground, and another striking at him with a white 
club, which by th‘e moonlight looked like the blade of 
a broadsword or machete. A crowd gathered, mostly 
of women, who endeavoured to keep him ofp^;*'but he 
struck among , them with blows that would have killed 
the man if they had hit him. He was one of the Ras- 
con gang, a native of the town, and known from boy- 
hood as a bad fellow. All called him by name, and, 
more by entreaties than force, made him desist. As he 
walked oft‘ with several of his companions, he said that 
the man was a spy of Morazan, and the next time he 
met him he would kill him. The poor fellow was 
senseless; and as the women raised up his head, we 
saw with horror hairs white as snow, and the face of a 
man of seventy, lie was all in rags, and they told us 
that he was a beggar and crazy ; that he had given no 
provocation whatever ; but the young scoundrel, in pass- 
ing, happened to fix his eyes upon him, and calling 
liim a spy of Morazan, knocked him down with his club. 
Very sOon the crowd dispersed, and the women re- 
mained to take care of the old man. These were 
limes which required the natural charity of woman to 
be aided by supernatural strength. Every woman 
dreaded that her husband, son, or brother should cross 
the street at night, for fear of quarrejs and worse weap- 
ons than clubs ; and we saw five women, one ivith a 
candle, without a single man or boy to hclj) them, sup- 
port the old man across the street, and set him up with 
his back against the side of the house. Afterward a 

woman came to the door and called to the woman 

■ • 

in our house, that if the young man passed again he 
would kill him ; and they went out again with a can- 
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die, carried him into the courtyard of a house, and 
locked the door. The reader will perhaps ‘cry shame 
upon us, blit we went out once and were urjjed to re- 
tire, and two men were standing at the window all 
the lime. It was natural to wish to break the head of 
the youL" man, but it was natural also to avoid bring- 
ing upon ourselves a gang which, though broken, was 
strong enough to laugh at the authorities of the town, 
and to waylay us in the wild road we had to pass. 
There was one ojiiinous circumstance in the affair; that 
in a town in the State of San Salvador, a man dared 
threaten publicly to kill another because he was a par- 
tisan of Morazan, showed a disaffection in that state 
which surprised me more tlian anything I had yet en- 
countered. Our men were afraid to take tluj mules to 
water, and it was indispensable for tlnnn to drink. 
AVe were (.aulionod against going with them; and at 
lengthy upon our standing in the doorway .ready to 
go to their assistance, they set off with loaded pistols. 
When I passed through Izalco before it was a tranquil 
place. 

Early in the morning we started, arrived at Zonzonate 
before breakfast, and rode to the house of my friend 
Mr. Le Nouvel. It was exactly two inontlis since 
I left it, and, with the exception 6f my voyage. on the 
Pacific and sickness at Costa Rica, I had not had a 
day of repose. 

I was now within four days of Guatimala, Imt the 
difficulty of going on w'as greater than ever. The cap- 
tain could procure no mutes. No intelligeiiee had been 
received of Morazan’s movements ; intercourse was on- 
lirely broken off, business at a stand, and the people 
anxiously waiting for ‘Hews from Guatirnala. Nobody 
would set out oil that road. I was very much distress- 
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ed. My engagement with Mr. Catherwood was for a 
specific time ; the rainy season was corning on, and by 
the' loss, of a month I should be prevented visiting Pa- 
lenqiie. I consich^red it actually safer to pass through 
while all was in this state of suspense, than after the 
floodgates of war were opened. Rascoifls Irifnd had 
prevented my passing the road before, and other Ras- 
cons might spring up. The captain had not the same 
inducement to push ahead that I had. I had no idea of 
incurring any unnecessary risk, and on the road W’ould 
have had no hesitation at any time in putting spurs to 
my horse ; but, on deliberate consideration, my mind 
was so fully made up that I determined to procure a 
guide at any price, and set out alone. 

In the midst of my perplexity, a tall, thin, gaimt-look- 
ing Spaniard, wliose name was Don Saturnino Tinoclia, 
came to see me. H(.* was a mt*rcliant from Costa Rica, 
so far on his w^ay to Guatimala, and, by tlie advice of 
his friends rather than his own judgment, had bt^en al- 
ready waiting a week at Zoiizoiiatc. lie was exactly 
in the humour to suit me, very anxious to reach Guati- 
mala ; and his views and opinions w(‘re just the same as 
mine. The captain was indifferent, and, at all (iveiits, 
could not go imless he could procure mules. I told Don 
Saturnino that I would go at all events, and he under- 
took to provide for the captain. In the evening he re- 
turned, with intelligence that he had scoured tlui town 
and could not procure a single mule, but he offcrcal lo 
leave two of his own cargoes and take the ea])taiids, or 
lo sell him two of his mules. 1 offered to hmd him my 
horse or macho, and the matter was arranged. 

In the midst of the war-rumours, the next day, which 
was Sunday, was one of the most'^quit;! I passed in Cen- 
tral America. It was at the hacienda of Dr. Drivon, 
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about a league from Zonzonale. Tliis was one of the 
liiiost liaciendas in the country. The doctor had import- 
ed a large sugar mill, which was not yet set up, and 
was preparing to manufacture sugar upon a larger scale 
than any other planter in the country. He was from . 
the island of St. Lucie and, before sitting down in this 
out-of-the-way place, had travelled extensively in Eu- 
rope and all the West India Islands, and knew Amer- 
ica from Halifax to Cape Horn ; but surprised me by 
saying that he looked forward to a cottage in Morristown, 
New-Jersey, as the consummation of his wishes. I 
learned from him that Jemmy, after his disappearance 
from Izalco, had straggled to his hacienda in wretched 
condition and sick of campaigning, and was then at the 
port on board the Cosmopolita, bound for Peru. 

On our return to Zonzonate we were again in the 
midst of tumult. Two of Captain D’Yriarte^s passen- 
gers for Guaya(piil*whoni he had given up, arrived that 
evening direct from Guatimala, and reported that Car- 
rera, with two thousand men, had left the city at the 
same time with them to march upon San Salvador. Car- 
rera knew nothing of Morcr/an’s approach ; his troops — 
^v'cre a disorderly and tumultuoivs mass ; and three 
leagues from the city, when lliey halted, the horses 
were already tired. Here our informants slipped away, 
and three hours afiferw^ard met Morazan’s army, in 
good order, marching single file, with Morazan himself 
at their head, he and all his cavalry dismounted and 
leading their horses, whi(di were fresh and ready for 
immediate action. M >razan stopped them^ and made 
them show their passports and letters, and they told him 
of the sally of Carrera’s army, and its condition ; and 
we all formed the conclusion that Mora/^an had attacked 
tliem the same day, defe^fed them, and was then in 

VoL. .II.— I 
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possession of Guatiinuku Ujion the whole, we consid- 
ered the news favourable to us, as his first business 
would be to make the roads secure. 

At three o’clock the next morning we were again in 
the saddle. A stre^am of fire was rolling down the Vol- 
cano of Izalco, bright, but paler by the nioonliglib The 
road was good for two leagues, when we rea:ihed the 
Indian village of Aguisalco. Our mules were overload- 
ed, and one of Don Satiirnino’s gave out entirely. We 
tried to procure others or Indian carriers, but no one 
would move from home. Don Saturnino loaded his 
saddle-mule, and walked ; and if it had not been for 
his indefatigable perseverance, we should have been 
compelled to stop. 

At one o’clock we reached Apeneco, and rode up to 
one of the best houses, where an old man and his wife 
undertook to give us breakfast. Oiu’ mules presented 
a piteous spectacle. Mine, which hlid carried my light 
luggage like a feather all the way from La Union, liad 
gone on with admirable steadiness up hill and down 
dale, but when we stopped she trembled in every limb, 
— and before the cargo was removed I expected to see her 
fall. Nicolas and the muleteer said she, would certainly 
die, and the faithful brute seemed to look at me re- 
proachfully for having suffered so heavy a load to be put 
upon her back. I tried to buy or* hire another, Imt all 
were removed one or two days’ journey out of the lino 
of march of the soldiers. 

It was agreed that I should go on to Aguochapa and 
endeavour tU) have other mules ready (,‘arly the nex0 
morning; but in the mean time the captain conceived 
some suspicions of liie old man .and woman, and re- 
solved not to rGrnain that night in the village. Fortu- 
nately, my mule revived an8 began to eat. Don Sat 
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urnino repealed his ’sta bueiio, with which he had 
cheered us through all the perplexities of the day, and 
we deteriTiined to set out again. Neither of us had any 
luggage he was willing to leave, for in all prbbability 
he would never see it again. We loaded our saddle- 
beasts and walked. Immediately on leaving the village 
we commenced ascending the mountain of Aguachapa, 
the longest and worst in the whole road, in the wet sea- 
son requiring two, days to cross it. A steep pitch at 
the beginning made me tremble for the result. The as- 
cent was about three miles, and on the very crest, im- 
bowered among the trees, was a blacksmith’s shop, 
commanding a vi(iw of the whole country back to the 
village, and on the other side, of the slope of the mount- 
ain to the plain of Aguachapa. The clink of the ham- 
mer and the sight ‘of a smith’s grimed face seemed a 
]n*ofanation of the beauties of the scene. Here our dif- 
ficulties were over ; the rest of our road was down hill. 
The road lay along the ridge of the mountain. On our 
right, we looked down the perpendicular side to a plain 
two thousand feet below us; and in front, on another 
part of the same plain, were the lake and town of^- 
Aguachapa. Instead of going direct to the town, we 
turned round the foot of the mountain, and came into 
a field smoking with hot springs. The ground ^yas 
incr listed with sulphXir, and dried and baked hy sub- 
terranean fires. Ill some places were large orifices, 
from which steam rushed out violently and with noise, 
and in others large pools or lakes, one* of them a 
hundred and fifty feet ‘ i circnmfercnce, of ilark brown 
water, boiling with monstrous bubbles three or four feet 
high, wliich Horner might have made tlie head-waters 
of Acheron. All around, for a great extent, the earth 
was in a state of combushon, burning our boots and 
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frightening the horses, and wc were obliged to be care- 
ful, to keep the horses from Tailing lliroiigh. At some 
distance was a stream of siilphur-water, which we fol- 
lowed up^to a broad basin, made a dam with stones 
and bushes, and had a most refreshing warm bath. * 

It was nearly dark when we entered the town, the 
frontier of the state and the outpost of danger. All 
were on the tiptoe of expectation for news from Guati-. 
mala. Hiding through the plaza, we saw a new corps 
of about two hundred “patriot soldiers,” uniformed and 
equipped, at evening drill, which was a guarantee against 
the turbulence wc had seen in Izalco. Colonel Angou- 
la, the commandant, was the same who had broken up 
the band of Rascon. Every one wc met was astonish- 
ed at our purpose of going on to Guatimala, and it was 
vexatious and discouraging to have ominous cautions 
perpetually dinned into our ears. We rode to the house 
of the widow Padilla; a friend of Don Saturnino, whom 
we found in great uflliction. Her eldest son, on a visit 
to Guatimala on business, with a regular passport, had 
been thrown into prison by Carrera, and had llum been 
• a month in confinement ; and she had just learned, what 
had been. concealed /rom her, that the other son, a young 
man just twenty-one, had joined Morazaids expedition. 
Our purpose of going to Guatimala opened the fountain 
of her sorrows. She mourned fordier soils, ]>ut the case 
of tlie younger seemed to give her most distress. She 
mourned that he had become a soldier ; slui had seen 
so much of the horrors of w^ar ; and, as if speaking of a 
truant boy ^begged us to urge General Morazan to send 
him home. She was still in black for their father, who 
was a personal friend of General Morazan, and had, 
besides, three daughters, all young women, lh(i eldest 
not more than twenty-three, married to Colonel Molina, 
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the second in command all were celebrated in that 
country for their licaiity ; and though the circum- 
stances of the night prevented my seeing much of 
them, 1 looked upon this as one of the most lady- 
like and interesting family groups I had seen in the 
counlryi 

Our first inquiry was for mules. Colonel Molina, the 
son-in-law, after endeavouring to dissuade*, us from con- 
tinuing, sent out to make iiupiiries, and the result was 
that there were none to hire, but there ^vas a man who 
had two to sell, and who promised to bring them early 
ill the morning. We had vexations enough without add- 
ing any between ourselves; but, unfortunately, the cap- 
tain and Don Saturnino had <an angry quarrel, growing 
out of the breaking down of the mules. I was appeal- 
ed to by both, and in trying to keep the. peace came 
near having both upon me. The dispute was so violent 
that ’!one of the female part of the family appeared in 
the sain, and Avhile it was pending Ckdonel Molina v/as 
called oil by a message from the commandant. In half 
an hour he returned, and told us that two soldiers had 
just e*ntered the town, who reported that Morazan hacT 
been defeat('.d in his attack on Guaiimnla, and his whole 
army routed and cut to pieces ; that he himself, with 
fifteen drag(U.)ns, was escaping by the way of the coast, 
and tile whole of Carrera’s army Was in full pursuit. 
The soldiers were at first supposed to be deserters, but 
th(*y were recognised by some of the town’s people; 
and after a careful examination and calculation of the 
lapse of lime siii(!e ihv* hvA intelligence, life nows was 
believed to he. true. The eonstt^rnation it created in 
our little liouseliold cannot be described. Morazairs 
defeat was the death-knell of sons alid brothers. It 
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was not a moment for strangers to oflcr idl(i consola- 
tion, and we withdrew. 

O-'ir o^wn plans were unsettled ; the very dangers I 
feared liad^ happened ; the soldiers, who had been kept 
together in masses, were disbauded*to sweep every road 
in the country with the ferocity of partisan wait*. But 
for the night we could do nothing. Our men Verc al- 
ready asleep, and, not without apprehensions, the captain 
and I retired to a room opening upon the courtyard. 
Don Saturnino wrapped himself in his poncha and lay 
down under the corridor. 

None of us undressed, but the fatigue of. tlic day had 
been so great that 1 soon fell into a profound sleep. 
At one o’clock wc AVjore roused by Colonel Molina 
shouting in the doorway La gente vieniie !” The 
people are coming!” Ilis sword glittered, his spurs 
rattled, and l)y the moonlight I saw men saddling horses 
in the courtyard. We sprang up in a moment, and ho 
told us to save ourselves; “la gente” were coming, 
and within two hours’ march of the town. My first 
question was, Wliat had become of tin; soldiers ? 'i’hey 
"were already marching out ; everybody was preparing 
to fly ; he intended" to escort the ladies to a liiding- 
place in the mountains, and then to overtake tlio sol- 
diers. I must confess that my first thought was “devil 

n 

take the liirulmost,” and I ordered Nicolas, who was 
fairly blubb(*ring with fright, to saddle for a start. The 
captain, however, objected, insisting that to ily would 
be to identify ourselves Avith the fugitives; and if we 
Averc overtiflvcii with them avc should certainly he mas- 
sacred. Don Saturnino proposed tf> set out on our 
journey, and go straight on to a haeiemda two leagues 
beyond ; if we laet them on the road avc avouUI appear 
as travellers ; in their hurry they would let us pass ; 
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and, at all events, we WT>nld avoid the dangers of a 
general sacking and plunder of the town. I approved 
of this suggestion ; the fact is, I was for anylhing*that 
put ns on horseback ; but the captahi again opposed it 
violently. TInluckily, he had four large, heavy trunks 
contaiiihig jewelry and other valuables, and no mules 
to carry them. I made a hurried but feeling comment 
upon the comparative value of life and property; but 
the captain said that all he was worth in the world was 
in those trunks; ho would not leave them; he would 
not risk them on the road ; he would defend them as 
long as ho had life; and, taking them up one by one 
from the corridor, he piled them inside of our little 
sleeping-room, shut the door, and swore that nobody 
should get into them without passing over his dead 
body. Now I, for my own part, would havp taken a 
(piiet stripping, and by no means approved thi^ desper- 
ate purpose of the captain\s. The fact is, I was very 
did’ercntly situated from him. My property was chiefly 
in horseflesh and muleflesh, at the moment the most desi- 
rable thiiig in which money ^could be invested ; and wifh 
two hours’ start, I would have defied all the Cachure- 
cos in Guatimala to catch me. But the captain’s deter- 
mination put an end to all thoughts of testing the sound- 
ness of iny investmpnt ; and perhaps, at all events, it 
was best to remain. 

I entered the house, where the old lady and her 
daughters were packing up their valuables, and passed 
through to the street. The church bells jvere tolling 
with a frightful sound, and a horseman^ with a red ban- 
neret on the point of his lance, was riding through the 
streets warning the inhabitants to fly^. Horses were 
standing before the doors saddled and bridled, and all 
along men were issring from the doors with loads on 
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their backs, and women with ‘packages and bundles m 
their hands, and hurrying children before them. The 
moon WAS beaming with unrivalled splendour ; the 
women did not scream, the children did not cry ; ter- 
ror was in every face and movement, but too deep for 

iillcrauce. I walked down to the church ; the cura 

€ 

was at the altar, receiving hurried confessions and ad- 
ministering the sacrament; and as the wretched inhab- 
itants left the altar they fled from the town. I saw a 
poor mother searching for a missing child ; but her 
friends, in hoarse whispers, said, “ La gente vienne !’’ 
and Imrried her away. A long line of fugitives, with 
loaded mules interspersed, was moving from the door 
of the church, and disappearing beneath the brow of 
the hill. It was the first time I ever saw terror operating 
upon masses, and I hope never to. see it again. I went 
back to the house. The family of Padilla had not left, 
and the poor widow was still packing up. We urged 
Colonel Molina to hasten; as commandant, ho would 
be the first victim. He knew his danger, but in a tone 
j)f voice that told the horrqrs of this partisan war, said 
he could not leave behind him the young women. In 
a few moments all was ready; the old lady gfivc us the 
key of the house, we exchanged the Spanish farewell 
with a mutual recommendation to*God, and sadly and 
silently they left the town. Colonel Molina remained 
a moment behind. Again he urged us to fly, saying 
that the enemy were robbers, murderers, and assassins, 
who would^pay no respect to person or character, and 
disappointment at finding the town deserted would 
make them outrageous with us. He drove his spurs 
into his horse, and we never saw him again. On the 
steps of the church were sick and infirm old men arul 
children, and the cura’s house was thronged with the 
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sarno helpless beings. Except these, we were left in 
sohi posstissiou of the town. 

It was not yet an hour since we liad bee?* roused 
from sh'.ep. Wt'. had not been able to procure any def- 
initt^ information as to the character of the approaching 
force. ^The alarm was “ la gente viemie no one knew 
or thouglit of more, no one paid any attention to us, 
and we did not know whelher the whole army of Car- 
rera was approaching, or merely a roving detachment. 
If the former, my hope was that Carrera was with 
them, and that he had not forgotten my diplomatic, 
coat; I fob rejoiced that the soldiers had marched out, 
and that the inhabitants had fled ; there could be no re- 
sistance, no bloodshed, nothing to excite a lawless sol- 
diery. Again wo walked down to the church ; old 
women and little boys gathered around us, and wonder- 
ed tliat we did not fly. Wo went to the door of the 
cura'.^ house ; the room was small, and full of okl wom- 
en. We tried to cheer them, but old age had lost its 
garrulity; they waited their fate in silence. We re- 
lurn(‘.d to tlui house, smok*Hl, and waited in anxious 
<^xp-'Ctation. The enemy did not come, the bell ceas- 
ed its fright fill tolling, and after a while we began to 
wish they would come, and let us have the thing over. 
W(! went out, and looked, and listened ; but there was 
neither sound nor motion. We became positively tired 
of waiting; there w(‘re still t\vo hours to daylight; we 
lay down, and, strange lu say, again fell asleep. 

VoL. IJ.— K 7 
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.CHAPTER V. 

I 

Approach of Carrera’s Forces.— Terror of the Jnhabitants.—Their Flight.— Sur 
render of the Town.—Ferocity of the Soldiery.— A Bulletin.— Oi(*ijmacy.— A 
Passport.— A Breakfa.st.— An Alarm.— The Widow Padilla.— Ar> Attack.— De- 
feat of Carrera’s Forces. — The Town taken by General Morazan — llis Kntry. 
— The W’idow’s Son.— Visit to General Morazan. — His Appearance, Character, 
&c. — Plans deranged. 

It was broad daylight when we woke, without any 
machete cuts, and still in undisturbed possession of the 
town. My first thought was for the mules ; they had 
eaten up tlieir sacate, and laid but a })oor chance for 
more, but I sent lliein immediately to the river for wa- 
ter. They had hardly gone Avlicn a little boy ran in 
from the ehureh, and told us that la gente were in 
sight. We hurried back with him, and the miserable 
beings on the steps, with new terrors, supposing that 
we were friends of the invaders, b(\gg(‘d ns to save 
them. .Followed by three or four trembling boys, we 
ascended to the steejdc, a^id saw the racrhiireef).s at a 
distance, descending the brow of a hill in single file, their 
rnu.skcts glittering in the .sunbeams. We saw that it 
■was not the whole of Carrera’s army, but apparently 
only a pioneer company ; but thwy were, loo many for 
us, and tlic smallness of tlnnr numbers gave them the. 
appearance of a lawless predatory ])and. They had 
still to cross a long plain and asccnid llit? hill on which 
the town \yas l>nilt. The liellrope was in ri^aeh of rny 
hand ; T gavci it one strong pull, and tt'lliiig*the boys to 
sound loud the alarm, hurried down. As w() passed out 
of the. ehnrch, we hear<l loud cries from the old women 
in the house, of the enra ; and the old men and children 
on die stej)s asked ns wla iIkt they would be rnurdiTcd. 
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The mules had not raturued, and, afraid of their 
being intercepted in the street, I ran down a steep hill 
toward tlie river, and meeting them, hurried ,bac4c to 
the house. While doing so I saw rfl the extreme end 
of the street a single soldier moving cautiously ; and 
watching carefully every house, as if suspecting treach- 
ery, he advanced with a letter directed to Colonel Ali- 
gn la. The captain told him that he must seek An- 
gula among the mountains. We inquired tlie name 
of his commanding officer, how many men he had, said 
that there was no one to oppose him, and for tli with sur- 
rendered the town. The man could hardly believe that 
it was deserted. General Figoroa did not know it; 
he had halted at a short distance, afraid to make the at- 
tack at night, and was then expecting immediate battle. 
He himself could not have been miuth better pleased at 
avoiding it than we were. The envoy returned, vmd in 
a sh n time we saw at the extreme end of the street 
the neck of a horse j)xotruding from the cross-street oil 
the left. A party of cavalry armed with lances follow- 
ed, formed at the head of th^ street, looking about them 
careOdly as if still suspecting an ambush. In a few 
moments General Figoroa, mounted on a lierce little 
horse, without uniform, but with dark avuoI saddle-cloth, 
pistols, and basket-liijted sword, making a warlike ap- 
pearance, came up, leading the van. We look otf our 
hats as he approached our door, and he returned the sa- 
lute. About a hundred lancers followed him, two 
abreast, with red Hags on tlie ends of their lances, and 
pistols ill their holsters In !’‘assing, one ferocious-look- 
ing fellow looked fiercely at us, and grasping his laiu’C, 
cried ‘Wiva Carrera.’’ Wc did not answer it imme- 
diajtely, and he repeated it in a tone that brought forth 
the response louder and more satisfactory, from the 
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spite with whicti it was giveK ; the next man repeated 
it, and the next ; and before Ave were aware of our po- 
sitic/ii, every lancer tliat passed, in a tone of voice reg- 
ulated by tlie gentleness or the ferocity of liis disposi- 
tion, and sometimes Avith a most threatening scowU put 
to us as a touchstone “ Viva Carrera.” 

The infantry were worse than tlie lancers in appear- 
ance, being mostly Indians, ragged, half naked, with 
old slraAV hats and barefooted, armed with muskets and 
machetes, and many Avith oldfashioncd Spanish blun- 
derbusses. They vh‘.d Avith each other in sharpness and 
ferocity, and sometimes actiuilly levelling their pieces, 
cried at us Viva Carrera.” Wc Avere taken com- 
pletely imaAv^ares ; there \vas no escape, and I believe 
they AA'oiild have shot us down on the spot if we had re- 
fused to echo the cry. I compromised with my dignity 
by ansAvering no lc)nd(?r than tin* urgency of the cascj re- 
t[U\r(‘(l, but I nev('T passed llnough a more trying ordeal. 
Don Salurnino bad had llui prudence to kecY) out of 
sight; ])Ut the captain, avIio bad intend(‘d to camj)aigu 
against these f(‘llo\vSj iievi'j lliiiclied, and aa lien iJie last 
man pass(.-d added an extra ‘’Viva ( ’arriu'u.” 1 again 
felt rejoiced that lh(3 soldiers had left the toAvn and that 
tliere had hetm no light. It Avonld liave beem a fearful 
tiling to Ibll into th(3 liands of sucji men, Avith llirir })as- 
sions rous('d by ri'sistance and bloodslied. Kc^aehiiig 
llie [)laza, t}i(‘y gave a general shr>ul of ‘‘ Viva Carrera,” 
and slacked tlicir arms. In a few miim!(‘S a party of 
them came doAvn to our lious(i and asked (or br(‘akfast ; 
and when could not giA^c them tliat, they bi'gged a 
medio or sixpence, lly degrees otluirs eam(3 in, until 
the room was full. They \ver(3 really no great gainers 
by taking llie. town. Tliey liad had no breakfast, and 
the town was completely strijijxHl of eatables. We in- 
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quired the news from Guatirnala, and bought from them 
several copies of the ‘‘ Parte Official” of the Supreme 
GovermneYit, headed Viva la Patria ! Viva ej G«iier- 
al Carr(ira ! The enemy has been c^)mpletely extermi- 
nated in his attack upon this city, which he intended to 
devastafe. The tyrant Morazan flies terrified, leaving 
the plaza and streets strewed with corpses sacrificed to 
his criminal ambition. Tin* principal officers associated 
in his stair have perished, &;c. Eternal ^lory to the 
vincible General Carrera, and the valiant troops 

under his command.” They told us that Carrera, with 
three thousand men, was in full pursuit. In a little 
while the demand for sixpences became so frecjueut, 
that, afraid of being supposed to have niuclia plata, 
we walked to the plaza to present ourselves to General 
bbgoroa, and settle the terms of our surrender, or, at all 
events, to ‘‘ define our position.” We found him at 
the jabildo, (pike at home, with a parcel 6[ officers, 
wlrte men, INIestitzoes, and miilatloes, smoking, and in- 
ti^rrogating some old men from the church as to the 
movements of Colonel Angula and the soldiers, the 
Uinc of tlieir setting out, and the direction they took, 
lie was a young man — all the men in that country were 
young — about thirty-two or tliree, dressed in a snufl-coU 
onr(‘d cloth roundal)put jacket, and pantaloons of the 
same colour ; and olT his warhorse, and aAvay from his 
assassin-like band, had very much the air of an hoju^st 
man. 

It was one of the worst (^vils of this civil war that no 

t 

respect was paid to tlie pa^^-’oorts of opposite parties. 
The captain had only liis San Salvador passport, wliieh 
was h(*re worse than worthless. Don Saturnino had a 
vt^riety from partisan comm.mdanls, and ujioii this oe- 
casiou made use of cue from a colonel under Ferreru, 
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The captain introduced me by liie title of Sehor Minis- 
tro del Norte America, and 1 made myself accej)table by 
sayifig I'hat I had been to San Salvador in search of a 
goverimicnt, and had not been able to liiid any. The 
fact is, although I was not able to g(‘.t into regular bu- 
siness, I was practising diplomacy on my own'ttccount 
all the time ; and in order to defmo at oiioe aiid clearly 
our relative positions, I undertook to do the hoiiours of 
the town, and invited General J^hgoroa and all his olU- 
cers to breakfast. This was a bold stroke, but Talley- 
rand could not have touched a nicer chord. They ’had 
not eaten anything since noon the day before, and I be- 
lieve they would have evacuated their empty conquest 
for a good breakfast all round. They accepted my 
invitation with a promptness that put an end to my 
small stock of provisions for tlie road. General Figo- 
roa confirmed the intelligence of Morazan’s d(‘fcat and 
flight, and Carrera’s pursuit, and llie ‘‘inviinhble chief” 
would perliaps have been somewhat surprised at the 
jdeasurc I promised myself in nuaHing him. 

With a very few moments’ interchangt^ of opinion, 
we made up our minds to get cut of I his frontier town 
as s(am as possiI)le, and .again to go forward. 1 had 
almost ahandoiicfl ulterior projeu-ts, and looked onl\ to 
])er>o/jal >:»/etv. I'o izo f):u’h, \\f\ reasojua], \\(mi(l car- 
ry U'^ iiit<^ th<‘ very fonis of \\arand dauL^cr. 'Thf' Sau 
Salvador were furlou'^ a'jam>l stranger^, and the 

\I()nd\uas were invading l\icm oji nm* side, and 

Catrera?s \\ot(\cs (in tln‘ other. M'o remain wherii wc. 
wcTO was (-ertain exposure to ultaeks from both partic's, 
By g<ung on wai won\(A ine.el Carrera’s troops, and if we 
passtal tluun ^ye left war behind us. We had but one 
risk, and lliat would b(‘ t('st(‘d in aclay. Under this beli(‘f, 
I told the gcmeral that we designed proceeding to Ouia- 
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timala, and that it would add to our security to have his 
passport. It was the general’s first eai7rpaign. He was 
then onlya few days in service, having set ofl' jn hur- 
ry to get possession of this town, and cut off iMorazan’s 
retreat. • He was Haltered by the recpiesl, and said tiuu 
ills pas.'lport would be indispensable. His aid and see- 
Kitary liad been clerk in an apothecary’s shop in (Jluati- 
inala, aiid therefore understood the respect due to a 
ministro, and said that he would make it out himself. 

1 was all (^ageriiess to get possession of this passport. 
The captain, in courtesy, said we were in no hurry. I 
dismissed courtesy, and said that we were in a hurry ; 
that we must set out imnnaliately after breakfast. 1 
was afraid of postponements, delays, and aecidcjits, 
and in spite of im))ediments and inconveniences, I per- 
sisted till I got the secretary down at the table, who, 
without any trouble, and by a mere ilourish of the pen, 
made me ministro plcnipotcutiario.” The captain’s 
name was inserted in the passport, General Figoroa 
signed it, and I put it in my pocket, after which I 
breathed more freely. 

We returncAl tv) the house, and in a few minutes the 

general, his seevelary, and two luvdaUo otheers eame 

over to \neakfast. It was very eowsvderate \u V\tem\\vo.l 

they did n<»t bring nu>re. Our I'ared move lor 

* ' • 

quanUly than vpiality, and tins wu'' tiu'. particular in 
wliieh w’o were iimst (hdicient. e ii.ul jtlciity ol cin>c- 
olate, n stock of !)ri*ml tor lli<‘ roatl, and somc^ t'ggs (hat 
wertj ioinui in ilu'. Ii<fi/s(\ VVe put on the tiii)Ic nil llint 
we Jiad, and gave the flic sent of lumouc nt the 

licad. One of the oiUcers pret'evred sitting' awny on a 
bench, and eating his eggs with his lingers. It is un- 
pleasant for a host to be obl'ged to murk the qiiaiitily 
tfiat his guests eyt, but I must say I was agreeably clis- 
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appointed. If I had been breakfasting with them in- 
stead of vice versa, I could have astonished them as 
much a^ their voracious ancestors did the Indians. 
The breakfast was 'a neat lit ; there \vas none over, and 
I believe nothing short. 

There was but one unpleasant circumstance/’*attend- 
ant upon it, viz., General Figoroa requested us to wait 
an hour, until he could prepare despatches to Carrera, 
advising him of his occupation of Aguaehapa. I w^as 
extremely anxious to get away while the game was 
good. Of G eneral Figoroa and his secretary we thought 
fixvoiirably ; but wc saw^ tliat he had no control over his 
men, and as long as we were in the town we should be 
subject to their visits, inquiries, and importunities, and 
some difficulties might arise. At the same tinnq de- 
spatches to Carrera w^ould be a great secnirily on the 
road. Don Saturniiio undertook to set oil wdth the 
luggage, and we, glad of the opportunity of travelling 
without any encumbrance, charged him to push on as 
fast ns he could, not to stop for us, and w(i would over- 
take him. 

« 

111 about an hour we walked over to the*. j)]aza for the 
despatches, but unluckily found oursedves in a new scene 
of confusion. Figoroa was already in llie saddle, the 
lancers 'were mounting in haste, ^aaid all running to 
arms. A scout had brought in >yord that Colonel Aii- 
goula, with the soldiers of the town, Avas hovcudiig on 
the skirt of the mountain, and onr friends wctc. hurrying 
to attack them. In a moment the lancers w('rt'. olf on a 
gallop, and the ragged infantry snatched up their gims 
and ran altcir tlnan, k('t'ping iq) with the horst's. The 
letter to Carrera avus partly written, and the aiddeeairq) 
asked us to Avait, telling us that the aliiiir Avould soon bo 
over. lie Avas left in command of about seventy or 
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eighty men, and wo sat down with him under the cor- 
ridor of the qnartel. He was several years yomiger 
than Figoroa, more intelligent, and seemed very amia- 
ble except on political matters, and ^here he was savage 
against the Morazan party. He was gentlemanly in his 
manner.^, but his coat was out at the elbows, and his 
pantaloofis were torn. lie said he had a new frock- 
coat, for which he had paid sixteen dollars, but which 
did not lit him, and he wished to sell it. I afterward 
spoke of him to one of Morazan’s officers, whom I 
would believe implicitly except in regard to political 
opponents, who told me that this same secretary stole 
a pair of pantaloons from him, and he had no doubt 
the coat was stolen from somebody else. 

Tluire was no order or discipline among the men ; 
the soldiers lay about Ifie quarlel, joined in tlie conver- 
sation, or strolled through the town, as they jdeased. 
The bihabitaiits had fortunately carriiid away every- 
thing portable ; two or three times a foraging party re- 
turned with a horse or mule, and once they were all 
rons(al by an alarm that Angoula was returning upon 
the towni in another direction. Immediately all snatch- 
ed up their arms, and at least one half, w ithout a mo- 
ment’s w^arning, took to their heels. We had a fair 
cliance of having tl^o town again upon our hands, but 
the alarm proved groundless. We (M)uld not, however, 
but feel uncomfortable at the facility with w’^hich our 
friends abandoned us, and the risk w^e ran of being 
identiiied wdth them, fflicje were three brothers, the 
only lancers wdio did not iro out with Figoroa, white 
men, young and athletic, liic best dressed and best 
armed m the comi)any ; swaggering in their manner, 
a^id disposed to cultivate an acquaintance with us ; they 
VoL. IL — L 
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told US that they purposed going to Guatimala ; but 1 
shrank from them instinctively, eluded their questions 
as to wjicn we intended to set out, and I ‘afterward 
heard that they were natives of the town, and had been 
compelled to leave it on account of their notorious 
characters as assassins. One of them, as we thought, 
in a mere spirit of bravado, provoked a quarrel with 
the aiddecarnp, strutted before the quartcl, and in the 
hearing of all said that they were under no man’s or- 
ders ; they only joined General Figoroa to please them- 
selves, and would do as they thought proper. In the 
mean time, a few of the townsmen who had nothing to 
lose, among them an alguazil, finding there was no 
massacring, had returned or emerged from their hi- 
ding-places, and wc procured a guide to be ready the 
moment General Figoroa should return, went back to 
the house, and to our surprise found the widow Padilla 
there. She had been secreted somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had heard, by means of an old woman- 
servant, of the general’s breakfasting with us, and our 
intimacy with him. Wc inquired for her daughters’ 
safety, but not where they were, for wc had already 
found that wc could answer inquiries better when we 
knew nothing. 

We waited till four o’clock, anc^ hearing nothing of 
General Figoroa, made up our minds that we should 
not get off till evening. We therefore strolled up to 
the extreme end of the street, where Figoroa had en- 
tered, and where) stood the ruins of an old church. We 
sat on the foundation walls and looked through the long 
and desolate street to the plaza, where were a few 
stacks of muskets and some soldiers. All around were 
mountains, and among them rose the beautiful and ver- 
dant Volcano of Cliiiigo. While sitting . there two 
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women ran past, and telkiig us that the soldiers were 
returning in that direction, hid themselves among the 
ruins. Wo turned down a road and were intercepted 
on a little eminence, where wc wcroobligcd to slop and 
look down upon them as they passed. We saw that 
they wt're irritated by an unsuccessful day’s work, and 
that they had found agua ardiente, for many of them 
were drunk. A drummer on horseback, and so tipsy 
that he could hardly sit, stopped the line to glorify Gen- 
eral Carrera. Very soon they commenced the old 
touchstone, ‘‘ Viva Carrera !” and one fellow, with the 
strap of his kjiapsac.k across his naked shoulders, again 
stopped the whole line, and turning round with a fero- 
cious expiSssion, said, You are counting us, are you?” 

We disappciared, and by another street got back to 
the house. We waited a moment, and, determined to 
get out of the town and sleep at the first hacienda on 
the ''oad, left the house to go again to General Fi- 
goroa for his despatches; but before reaching it wc 
saw new confusion in the plaza, a general remounting 
and rushing to arms. As soon as General Figoroa 
saw us, he spurred his horse down the street to meet 
us, and told us, in great haste, that General Morazan 
was approaching and almost upon the town. lie liad 
that moment re(;eived the news, and was going out to 
attack him. lit', had no time to sign the despatches, 
and while he was speaking the lancers galloped past. 
He sliook hands, bade us good-by, hasta luego (until 
presently), asked us to call upon Carrera in case we 
did not sec him again, and tla'^luiig down ?he line, put 
himself at the head of the lancers. The foot-soldiers 
followed in single file on a rin\, carrying their arms as 
was most (^onvt'nieiit. In thi hurry ancl extutenient we 
forgot ourselves ^iJI we heard some ilattering epithets 
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and saw two fellows .shaking their muskets at us with the 
expression of fiends ; but, hurried on by those behind, 
they' cried out ferociously, “Estos picaros otro vcz,” 
“ Those rascals again.” The last of the line had hardly 
disapi^carcd before we heard a volley of musketry, and 
in a moment fifty or sixty men left in tlie plaza^snatcli- 
ed up their arms and ran down a street opening from 
the plaza. Very soon a horse without a rider came 
edattering down the .street at full speed ; three others 
followed, and in five minutes we saw thirty or forty 
horsemen, with onr friend Figoroa at their head, dash 
across the street, all running for their lives; but in a 
few moments they rallied and returned. We walked 
toward the chureh, to ascend the steeple, wlftn a sharj) 
volley of musketry rolled up the street on that side, and 
before wo got back into the house there was firing 
along the whole length of the street. We knew that 
a chance shot might kill a non-combatant, and se- 
cured the doors and windows ; but finally, as the firing 
was sharp, and the balls went beyond us and struck 
the houses on the opposite side, with an old servant- 
woman (what had become of the widow I do not know), 
we retired into a smjill room on the courtyard, with de- 
lightful walls, and a door three inches thick and bullet- 
proof, shutting which, and in utter darkness, we listened 
valiantly. Here we considered ours(‘lves out of barings 
way, but w('. had serious apprehensions for the result. 
The spirit, on both sides was to kill ; giving (piarter was 
not thought of. Mornzan’s party was proba])ly small, 
but they would not be taken without a desperate fight ; 
and from the sharpness of the firing and the time oc- 
cupied, lher(^ was probably a sanguinary afiair. Our 
q^nidam friends, roused by bloodshed, wounds,, and 
loss of corn j)an ions, without any one to control them, 
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would be V(‘ry likely to (Connect ‘‘ those rascals” with 
the arrival of IMorazan. I will not say that we wished 
tliey might all bo killed, but we did wish that ttieir^bad 
blood miglit be let out, and that wa:^ almost the same 
thing, fu fact, I did most earnestly hope never to see 
their fachis again. I preferred being taken by any ro- 
ving ban& in the country rather than by them, and nev- 
er f(dt more relieved than Avhen we heard the sound of 
a ])ugle. It was the Morazan ‘blast of victory ; and, 
though sounding fiercely the well-known notes of de- 
gollar, degollar,” cutthroat, cutthroat,” it was music 
to our ears. Very soon we heard the tramp of cavalry, 
and leaving our hiding-place, returned to the sala, and 
heard a cry of Viva la Fcderacion !” This was a 
(‘heering sound. • It was now dark. Wc opened the 
door an inch or two, but a lancer riding by struck it 
open with his lance, and asked for water. We gave 
him a large calabash, whi(ih another took from his 
haru^s. We tlirew open the door, and kept two largo 
ealiibashes on the sill ; and the soldiers, as they passed, 
took a hasty draught. Asking a question of each, we 
learned that it was General Morazan himself, with the 
survivers of his expedition against Gualiniala. Our 
house was avcU known ; many of the ollicers inquired 
for tlie family, and aii a id decamp gave notice to the ser- 
vant-woman tliat Morazan himself intended stopping 
there. The soldiers marched into the plaza, stacked 
their arms, and slionted ‘‘Viva Morazan.” In the 
morning the. shout was “ Viva Carrera !” None cried 

Viva la Patria !” 

There was no end to our troubles. In the morning 
we surrendered to one party, and in tlie evening were 
cjiptiircd out* of their hands by another; probably be- 
fore dayliglit Carrera would be upon us. There was 

S 
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only one comfort : the follows who had broken our rest 
the night before, and scared the inhabitants from their 
homes, ?vejc now looking out for lodgings in the mount- 
ains themselves. 'I felt sorry for Figoroa and his aid, 
and, on abstract prineiph^s, for the killed. As for the 
rest, I cared but little what became of them. *' 

In a few moments a party of officers came’ down to 
our house. For six days they had been in constant 
flight through an enemy’s country, changing their direc- 
tion to avoid pursuit, and only sto))ping to rest their 
horses. Entering under the excitement of a successful 
skirmish, they struck rnc as the finest set of men I had 
seen in the country. Figoroa had come upon them so 
suddenly, that General Morazan, who rode at the head 
of his men, had two bullets pass by his head before he 
could draw his pistol, and he had a narrower escape 
than in the vffiolc of his bloody battle in Guatimala. 
Colonel Cabanas, a small, quiet, gentlemanly man, the 
commander of the troops massacred in Honduras, 
struck the first blow, broke his sword over a lancer, and, 
%vrcsting the lance out of. its owner’s hands, ran it 
through his body, but was wounded himself in the hand. 
A tall, gay, rattling young man, wlio was wiping warm 
blood from ofi’ his sword, and drying it on his pocket- 
handkerchief, mourned that he had failed in cutting oft' 
their retreat; and a quiet middle-aged man, wiping his 
forclu'ad, drawled out, that if their horses had not been 
so tired they would have killed every man. Even 
they talked^ only of killing; taking prisoners was nev- 
er thought of. 1'hc verb rnatar, to kill, with its in- 
flexions, was so continually ringing in my ears that it 

mi3ide me nervous. In a few Tninntes the widow Padil- 

« 

who, T am inclined to Ixdie.ve, was secreted somp- 
where in the neighbourhood, knowing of General Mora- 
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e:an’s approach, rushed in,, crying wildly for her sous. 
All answered that the eldest was with them ; all knew 
her, and one after another put his right Jirm respect- 
fully over her shoulder and embracied her * but the 
young man who was wiping his sword drove it into 
its scabdard, and, catching her up in his arms, lifted 
her off thb floor and whirled her about the ro8m. The 
poor old lady, half laughing and half crying, told him he 
was as bad as ever, and continued asking for her sons. 
At this moment a man about forty, whom I had noticed 
before as the only one without arms, with a long beard, 
pale and haggard, entered from the courtyard. The 
old lady screamed, rushed toward him, and fell on his 
neck, and for some moments rested her head upon his 
shoulder. This was the one who had been imprisoned 
by Carrera, General Morazaii had forced his way into 
l.he plaza, broken open the prisons, and liberated the 
inrna^ ; and when he was driven out this son made 
his escJipc, But where was her younger and deaijer 
son i The young man answered that lie had escaped 
and was safe. The old lady looked at him with dis- 
trust, and, calling him by his Christian name, told him 
he was deceiving her j but he persisted and swore that 
he had escaped ; he liimself had given liim a fresh horse ; 
he was seen outside the barrier, was probably conceal- 
ed somewhere, and would soon make his appearance. 
The other oflieers had no positive knowledge. One 
had seen him at such a lime, and another at such a time 
during the battle ; and all agreed that the young man 
ought to know best, for iheir posts were near *caeh other ; 
and he, young, ardent, and reckless, the dearest friend 
of her son, and loving her as a mother, told me after- 
ward that she should have one night^s comfort, and 
that she would know the truth soon enough ; but the 
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brother, narrowly escaped from death himself, and who 
looked as if smiles had been forever driven from his 
facfi, told me he had no doubt his mother’s darling was 
killed.* « 

During these scenes the captain and I were not un- 
noticed. The captain found among the olheerS several 
whom he^ad become acquainted with at the 'port, and 
he learned that others had made their last campaign. 
In the first excitement of meeting them, he determined 
to turn back and follow their broken fortunes ; but,- 
luckily for me, those trunks had gone on. He felt that 
he had a narroAv escape. Among those who had ac- 
companied General Morazan were the fornn'r secre- 
tary of state and war, and all the principal oflieers, 
civil and military, of the shattered general government. 
They had heard of my arrival in the country. I Iiad 
been expected at San Salvador, was known to them all 
by reputation, and very soon personally ; particularly 
I became acquainted with Colonel Sara via, a young 
man about twenty-eight, liandsorne, brave, and accom- 
plished in mind and manners, with an enthusiastic at- 
tachment for General Morazaii, from whom, in refer- 
ring to one affair iiiMie attack on Gnatiniala, witli tears 
almost starting from his eyi*s, he said, Providence seem- 
ed to turn lli<^ bullets away. 1 had often lujard of tliis 
gentleman in Guatiiiiala, and his case shows tlu'. unhap- 
py rending of private aiid sor-ial ties produced l)y these 
civil wars. His father was banislu'd by the Liberal 
party eight years ])efon*,, and was then a general in the 
Carlist ser\hee in Spain. ITis mother and three sisters 
lived in Giiatimala, and J had visited at their house 
perhaps oftciuir than at any other in that city. They 
lived near the plaza, and while Morazan had possessioji 
of it, the colonel had rim homo to see tlumi ; and in the 

* I Ldva lately leuriiod tliat lu.- ari't is now yafe with his inutUcr V\ 

Aguachajci, 
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midst of a distracted meeting, rendered more poignant 
by th(i circumstance of his being joined in an attack 
upon his native city, he was called away to ^o,into ac- 
tion ; his horse was shot under himf he was wounded, 
and escaped with the wreck of the army. His mother 
and sisiVrs knew nothing of his fate. He said, what I 
was sure* was but too true, that they would have dread- 
ful apprehensions about him, and begged me, imme- 
diately on my arrival at Uuatimala, to visit them and 
inform them of his safety. 

In the mean time. General Morazan, apprehensive of 
a surprise from Carrera during the night, sent word tliat 
he should sleep in the ])laza ; and escorted by Colonel 
Saravia, I wont to pay my respects to him. From the 
time of his entry I felt perfectly secure, and never had 
a moment of apprehension from«unruly soldiers. For 
the first time I saw something like discipline. A sen- 
tinel was pacing the street leading from the plaza, to 
pr(?’'"cut the soldiers straggling into thii town ; but the 
})oor fellows seemed to have no disposition for strag- 
gling. The town was stripped of everything; even the 
poor horses had no food. Some were gathered at the 
window of the cabildo, each in his turn holding up his 
hat for a portion of hard corn bread ; some were sitting 
around fires eating |his niiserabhi fare ; but most were 
stretched on the ground, alr('.ady ashn^p. It was tlie 
first night they had lain down except in an enemy’s 
country. 

General Morazan, with several olficers, was standing 
in the corridor of the cablhlo' a large fire was burniiiir 
before the door, and a tabiii stood against the wall, 
with a candle and chocoratt'-mijis upon it. lf(> was 
aJ)out forty-live years old, iivo feet ten indies high, 
thin, with a black mustache and week’s beard, and 

Vor/IL— M 
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wore a military frock-coat^ bwltoiicd up to the throat, 
and sword. His hat was off, and the expression of liis 
face-mild and intelligent. Though still young, for ten 
years he had been tlie first man in the country, and 
eight priisident of the Republic. lie liad risiui and had 
sustained himself by military skill and personal bra- 
very : always led his forces himself; liad beeifiii innin 
inerabAe battles, and often wounded, but never beateiu 
A year before, the people of Guatimala, of both par- 
ties, had implored him to come to their relief, as tho 
only man Avho could save them from Carrcrii and de- 
struction. At that moment he added anothf'r to the 
countless instances of the fickleness of ])opular favour. 
After the expiration of his t(‘nn lui had been elected 
chief of the Htate of San Salvador, which ollice he had 
resigned, and then acted as cominander-iu-chief under 
the Federal Goyernment. Denounced pi'rsoniiUy, and 
the Federation iindi'r which he served disavowed, he 
had marclied against Guatimala with fourteen hundred 
men, and forced his way into the plaza ; forty of his 
oldest ofllcers and liis eldt‘st son were shot down l>y liis 
side ; and cutting his way througli mass^‘S of human 
flesh, with about lour hundred and fifty iium then in the 
plazii, made liis escap(‘. T was presimled to him l>y 
Colonel Saravia. From the liest, information I could 
ac([uir(', and from the enthusiasm with which I had 
heard liiin s])oken of by his ollicers, and, in fact, by 
every one idse in his own state, I had eoneeived al- 
most a f(M ling (d’ admiration for General Morazan, 
and my interest in Iniri was increased by his misfor- 
tunes. J was really af a loss Iiow to address him; and 
while my mind was full of liis ill-fat(‘.d ex])edition, his 
fu^t (piestion was il his family had arrived in Costa 
Rica, or if I had heard anything of them. I did not 
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tell him, what I then thought, that his calamities would 
follow all who were connected with him, and probably 
that his wife and daughters would not be permitted an 
asylum in that stale ; but it spoke vohnnes that, at such 
a moment, with the wreck of his followers before him, 
and the \neniory of his murdered companions fresh in 
his mind, Sn the overthrow of all his hopes and fortiuies, 
his heart turned to his domestic relations, lie express- 
ed his sorrow for the condition in which I saw his un- 
happy country; regretted that my visit was at such a 
most unfortunate moment ; spoke of Mr. De Witt, and 
the relations of that country with ours, and his regret 
that our treaty had not been renewed, and that it could 
not be done ndw ; but these things were not in my 
mind. Feeling that he must have more important 
business, I remained but a short time, and returned to 
the house. 

Tlv moon had risen, and I was now extremely anx- 
ious to set oiu, l)Ut our plans were entirely deranged. 

guide whom we had engaged to conduct us to the 
Ilio i^az was missing, and up other could be found ; in 
fact, not a man could be induced, cither by promises or 
threats, to leave the town that niglit from fear of falling 
in with the routed troops. Several of the olUcers took 
clioeolate witli us, aijd at the h(‘ad of the table sat a 
})riest with a sword by liis side. I had breakfasted men 
who would have been happy to cut (heir throats, and 
they were now hiding anL>ng the moimtains or riding 
for life. If Carrera came, my ucav friends would be 
scattered. They all withtlr-'''' early, to slet'p under 
arms iu the plaza, and we avccc left with the ^Yidow 
nnd her sou. A distressing scau'. followed, of inquiries 
ar^d forebodings by tlio widow for her vouugcr sc^ 
which the elder could only get nd o{ by }>leadiug cx- 
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cessive fatigue, and begging* to be permitted to go to 
sleep. It was rather singular, but it had not occurred 
to U'k 5 baforc to inquire about the dead* and wounded in 
the skirmish. There were none of the latter ; all who 
fell were lanced, and the dead were left on the ground. 
He was in the rear of the Morazan party ; the fire was 
scattering; but on the line by which he entered the town 
he counted eighteen bodies. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Visit from General Morazan. A^nd of his Career. — Procuring a Guide. — Depar- 
ture for Gijiatiinala.-— Fright of the People. — The Rio Paz. — Hacienda of Pal- 
Tiiita. — A fortunate Escape. — Hacienda of San Jose. — An awkward Predica- 
ment. — A kAid Host.— 'Rancho of Hoctilla. — Oratorio and Leon. — Rio de los 
Ksclavos.— 'The Village. — Approach to Giiatimala.— Arrival at Guatirnala. — A 
Sketch of the Wars.— Defeat of Morazan. — Scene of Massacre. 

In the morning, to our surprise, \vc found several 
shops open, and people in the street, who had been 
concealed somewhere in the neighbourhood, and re- 
turned as soon as they knew of Morazan’s entry. 
The alcalde reappeared, and our guide was found, 
but he would not go with us, and told the alcrdde 
that he might kill him on the spot ; that he would 
rather die there (hail by the hands of the Cachurecos.. 

While 1 was taking chocolate, General Morazan 
(»alled upon me. Our conversation was. longer and 
more general. I did not ask him* his plans or pur- 
poses, but neither he nor his ‘ofricers exhibited des- 
pondency. Once reference Avas made to the oceii- 
j)ation of Santa .\nna by Genera f Caseara, and Avith 
a spirit that reminded me of CJaA'erhonsc in ‘^Old Mor- 
tality,” he said, ‘Gve shall visit that gentleman soon.” 
He spoke without malice or bitterness of the leaders 
of the Central party, and of Carrera as an ignorant 
and laA^dess Indian, from Avhoni the })arty that Avas now 
using him would one da> be glad to be protected. 
He referred, Avkh a siihlo, io a charge current among 
the Cachurecos of an ciTort made by liiin to have Car- 
rera assassinated, of which a great parade had been 
made, Avith details of lime and place, *and Avhi(‘h Avas 
generally believed. He had su})p()sed the Avholc stofy 
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a fabrication; but accidentally, in retreating from Gua- 
timala, he found himself in the very liousc where the 
attempt^was said to have been made ; and the man of 
the house told hint' that Carrera, having offered outrage 
to a member of his family, he himself had stabbed him, 
as was supposed mortally; and in order to account for 
his wounds, and turn away inquiries from thd cause, it 
was fastened upon Morazan, and so Hew all through the 
country. One of his officers accompanied the story 
with details of the outrage ; and I felt very sure that, 
if Carrera ever fell into his hands, he would shoot him 
on the spot. 

With the opinion that he entertained of Carrera and 
his soldiers, he of course considered it unsafe for us to 
gp on to Guatirnala. But I was exceedingly anxious 
to set out ; and the flush of excitement over, as the cap- 
tain’s trunks had gone on, he was equally so. Carrera 
might arrive at any moment, in which case we might 
again change owners, or, at all events, be the witnesses 
of a sanguinary battle, for Morazan would defend the 
frontier town of his own stale to the death. 

I told General Morazan my wish and purpose, and 
the difficulty of procuring a guide. He said that an 
escort of soldiers Avould expose us to certain danger.; 
even a single soldier, without his rquskct and cartridge- 
box (these being the only distinguishing marks of a sol- 
dier), niiglit be recognised ; but he would send for the 
alcalde, and procure us some trusty person from the 
town. I bade him farewell with an interest greater 
than I had felt for any man in the country; Little 
did we then know tlie calamities that were still in 
store for him ; that very niglit most of his soldiers de- 
serted, having been kept together only l)y the danger 
to which they were cxj)osed wdiile in an cnemy^s coun- 
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try. With the rest he marched to Zonzonate, . seized a 
vcsjfel at the port, manning her with his own men, and 
sent her to Libertad, the port of San SalYf^dor. • He 
then marched to thc^capital, where tKc people, who had 
for years idolized him in power, turned their backs upon 
him in mis fortune, and received him with open insults 
m the stA?ets. With many of his officers, who were 
too deeply compromised to remain, he embarked for 
.Chili. Suffering from confinement on board a small 
vessel, lie stopped in Costa Rica, and asked perniission 
for some of them to land. He did not ask it for him- 
self, for he Iniew it would be refused. Leaving some 
of them behind, he went on to join his family in Chili, 
Amid the fierceness of party spirit it w.as impossible for 
a stranger to form a true estimate of the character of a 
public man. The great outcry against General Mora- 
yan was hostility to the church and forced loans. For 
his lu.stility to the church there is the justification that 
it is*''.t this day a pall upon the spirit of free institutions, 
degrading and debasing instead of elevating the Chris- 
tian character ;*and for forcad loans constant wars may 
plead. His worst enemies admit that he was exemplary 
in his private relations, and, what they consider no 
small praise, that he was not sangiiinarv. He is now 
fallen and in exile, piiobably forever, under sentence of 
* death if he returns ; all the truckling worshippers of a 
rising sun arc blasting his name and memory ; but I 
verily believe, and I know I shall bring doAvn upon me 
the indignation of the whole Central party by the asser- 
tion, I verily believe they liav.: driven from their shores 
the best man in Central America. 

The population of the town was devoted to General 
M^razan, and an old man brought to us his son, a young 
man about twenty-two, as a guide ; but when he learned 
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that wanted him to go Vvdth ns all the way to R]0 
Paz, he left usj'as he said, to procure a horse. • ‘We 
waif ed 'nearly an hour, when the old man Reappeared 
with a little boy atoiit ten years old, dressed in a straw 
liat and shirt, and mounted on a bare-baeked horse. 
The young man had disappeared and eoulc( not be 
found ; in fact, he was afraid to go, and it was thought 
this little boy would run less risk. I was never much 
disturbed by general reports of robbers or assassins, 
but there was palpable danger in meeting any of the 
routed troops. Desperate by defeat, and assassin-like 
in disposition ; not very amiable to us before ; and 
now, from having seen us lounging about the town 
at that inauspicious moment, likely to connect us with 
the movements of Morazaji, I believed that if avc fell 
in with them wc should be murdered. But, on the 
other hand, tlicy had not let the grass grow under 
their feet ; had probably been flying all night, in appre- 
hension of pursuit ; shunning the main road, had per- 
haps crossed the Rio Paz, and, once in Guatimala, 
had dispersed to their own villages ; besides which, the 
rout had been so tqtal that they wort; probably escaping 
three or four together, and would be as likely to run 
from ns as we from them. At all events, it was better 
to go than wait till Carrera c;imc.mpon the town. 

With these calculations and really uncomfortable 
feelings, we bade fare. well to some of the officers who 
were waiting to see us off, and at nine o’clock set out. 
Descend mg from the table-land on which the town is 
built, we oitercd an open plain, over, which wc could 
see to a great distance, and which would furnish, if ne- 
cessary, a good field for the evolutions of our cavalry. 
We passed the Lake of Aguachapa, the beauty of which, 
under other circumslaufres, would have attracted our 
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admiration ; and as our little gujde^sgerned, we 

stopped at a jmt to inquire the 

afraid to aii^Wer any questions. ’ .JPigQt^^s Isoldicrs and 
Moraznii’s had passed by, but they did 'not knojy it ; 
they eoald not tell whether any fugitive soldier^ |iad 
passed,* and only knew the road to ‘tjie Rio Paz. It 
was eas/ to see tlidt they thought ot nothing else; but 
tliey said they were poor people, and at Avork all the 
time, and did not know what was going on. In'half 
an lionr we met three Indians, with loads of pottery on 
their backs. • The poor fellows pulled off their hats, and 
trembled when we inquired If there were any .routed 
soldiers on before. It occurred to us that this inquiry 
would expose us , to the suspicion of being officers of 
Morazan in pursuit, and that, if avo met any\bne, we had 
.better ask no (piestions. Beyond this there \vere many 
roads, all of which, tliO hoy ‘said, led to the Rio ’Paz; 
but had never been there biffore, and did riot know 
the ’dght one. . folloAved one which took' us into the 
Avoods, and s^dn commenced descending. The road 
was broken, stony, and very steep ; Ave descended rap- 
idly, and soon it Avas manifest no horses had passed on 
this rpitd for a lung time before. Trees lay across it so 
Id^that we. dismounted, and Avere obliged to slip our 
liigh-peaked saddles, to pass under them. It Avas evi- 
dently stn old cattle-path, now disused even by cattle. 
We descended some distance farther, and I proposed 
to return. My only argument Avas that it Avas safer; 
Ave kiieAv Ave Were Avrong, and miglit get doAvn so Ioav 
that our physigsdj; strength would not carry us back. 
The captain said that I had chosen this path ; if avc had 
followed .bis advice, avc should have been safe, and that 
iiQvy it was impossible to reinrn. We had an angry 
quarrel, and, fortinmteIy,*iu consideration of my liaAnng 
VoL. IL— N 
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gave way, oind very soon we 
were below us the rjigiung of the 

river. After ;^W;mQ^^ descent we reached the 

banj^; but here there was no for ding-place, and no path 
on^hc opposite ^ide. 

The river itself was beaptiful. The side winch we 
had dcs(iciided was a high and almost perpendicular 
mountain, and on both sides trees spread their branches 
over the wnitcr. It was called the^ Iliver of Peace, but 
was now the 4iy'iding-.line of deadly Avar, the boundary 
between Guatimala and San ‘ Splyador. l^he inhabi- 
tants of the opposite side were in an enemy’s coinitry, 
and the. routed troops, both of Morazan and Pigoroa, 
had fled to it for refuge. Riding some distanc(‘. up the 
stream, we worked our way across, and on the opposite 
side found a guacal or drinkiiCjf-shell, which had prob- 
ably b.een left there by some Hying soldier. \Vc drank 
from it as if it had been intended inr our use, and left 
it dn the bank for the benefit of the ne/.t corner. 

were noAv in the State of Gnaiimala, on the 
banks of a wild river, without any visible path, and qur 
situation was rather; more precarious than before, for 
here the routed, soldiers would consider thcmselve^i safe, 
and' probably many, after a day and night of toil ^nd 
fighting, would li<^ down to rest.# We were fortunate 
in regard to a path, for, riding a short distance thrQugh 
the Woods along the bank of the river, we struck one 
which turned off to the left, and tenniuated in the camino 
real leading from the regular fording-pl^c^ie. ^IJere’Syc 
dismissed our little guide,, and set maifiroad. 

The face of the country Avas entirely c|]iarigcd, brpk!?!! 
and stony, and Ave saAv no one till w’^e reached the ha- 
cienda of Palmita. This too seer^ed desolate. ^JVVe. 
ent. red the yard, and did not see a single ^person till 
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we pushed open the door of the ThQ.^jggrietor 

was an old.g^ntlemAii, opposed in 

the sala wiffi, his wife’s saddle' dad his oSvrl, and two 
bundles of bed and bedding pi^cJ^6.d^'up on the floor, 
ready for a start. lie seemed, to feel fjiat it was*^oo 
late, aiul with an air of siibrais^iqn answered our ques- 
tions, and then asked us how many men we Inul with 
us. Tt was amusing tliut, while half frightened to death 
ourselves, we carried terror .wherever we went. We 
relie.ved him by impiiring about Don Saturnino and our 
luggage, remounted, and rode on. In an hour we 
reached the hacienda del Cacao, where Don Saturnino 
was to sh'('p. Owing to the positfon of the ground, we 
came suddenly upon the front of the house, an'd saAv 
under the piazza tliree Cachureeo soldiers .eating tor- 
tillas. They saw us at the same moment, snatclied up 
their muskets, and ran ; but suddenly one stopped and 
level’ jd at us a blunderbuss. Th.e barrel looked ^as big 
as a church door, and seemed to cover both the captain 
and me. We were in awful danger of being shpk by 
mistake, when one of lhci:gi ^‘tished back, knocKcd up 
the ])lji,iuderbuss, and crying ont ‘‘ amigos, los Ingloscs !” 
gave^ li chance to reach them. This amiable and 
sensibifoy.oung Cachureeo vagabond was one of those 
who hii^paid us a vjsit to beg a breakfast and a medio. 
Probably there ni‘ver was a sixpence put out at better 
interest.^ He Ijad seen us intimate with Figorqn, and 
taught ||y his betters to believe that General Morazan 
was a cutthroat aqd murderer, and not conceiving that 
we could be siafe'witli ninr*, considered us sharers of the 
same danger, and inquired how we had escaped. As 
it turned out, we were extremely hap^iy to meet with 
tljese ; another party might have received us very dif- 
ferently ; and they Velievod us in cn important point, 
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fon^^y^^ us^^a^liiost af the routed soldiers had 

road. Don %tj^nino 'had 
parsed the night sit this hacienda, and selj^iit* very early 
in' the morning,;V ^h® soldiers returned to finish their 
rpqaf, aiid giving their thanks in payment, set out again 
with us. They ^Lad a ^6od horse which they haVl stolen 
on the road, and Avhich they said paid them eery Avell 
for the expedition, and rode by turns bare-backed. 
Passing El Cacao their appearance created a. sensation, 
for they brought the first iiitelligeiicc of the rout of Eig- 
oroa. This lylis ominous news, for all had considered 
Morazan completely crushed byiiis defeat at G iiatimala. 
In his retreat. he had avoided the villages, and they did 
not know that he liad escaped with so strong a force. 
We. endeavoured to procure a guide, but not a tnan 
could be induced to leave the village, and wq rode on. 
In a short lime it begail to rain; tlie road Avds very 
stony, arid wo erossinl a high, bleak volcanic mountain. 
Late in ^the afternoon the captain conceived, suspicions 
of ,thq soldiers, and avc rode on. very uncerernonion.sly, 
leaving them behind. About five o’clock Ave avoided 
the road that led to a village, and taking el Carnino de 
los Partidos, Avhich Avas A^ery rough and stS^j soon 
came to a place Avherc there were branches, w<^ 
were at a loss Avhich to take ; but t[ic course lay^hrdugh 
a broad valley bounded by two ranges of mountains. 
We felt sure that our road did not cross eitherW thqsc 
ranges, and these Avere our only guides. ' A little before 


dark Ave passed beyond the range of mountains^ an® on 
our right saw a road ieading into the. wpods, and pres- 
ently hoard the sound of a bell, arid ^w througH^he 
trees a hacienda, to arrive at Avhich Ave* had to go 
some distance, and tlien turn back by a private 


It was situated in a large clearing, Avith ' cosinal 
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sheds, and a larsfo sui^ar-mill. I'^venty or thii 


' work- 


' an 


men, principally Iiidijins, werg^' 
account of day’s work-, arj[8}^fec^iyc/ orders ifor the 
next. Our* appcjirance creatcci'a s^sa^iOn'. ‘ The 


proprietors of the hticiCnda, two brothers, stood ift‘ the 
door wi*iilc we were talking wiffi the .nic'n, and wc r^de 


up and 'isked permission to stop there for the night. 

The elder ass(;nted, but witli an embarrassment that 

... . . 

sIiow(;(l the state Of alarm mud suspicion existing in ’the 
country. The gentlemen wore the coipnion hacienda 
dress, and the interior was miserably but hid a 
hammock, and two rude frames with mhtting over them 
for beds. There was a small room adjoining, in which 
..was the wife of one of them With a child.. The propri- 
etors were men of education anc| intelligence^ thorough- 
ly acquainted with the condition of the coiintry^'^and wo 
told them what had happened at 'Aguaebapa, and -that 
we w ‘rc hurrying on taGnatimala. We had $upper at 
a small table placed between the hainmock and one of 
the bedsy^jonsistirig of fried eggs, frigolcs, and tortillas, 
as usual without knife, fork, or spoon. T' ^ 

After supper onr older host was called out, but in a 
few minutes returned, and, closing *the door, told us that 
tli&e was a great excitement among the workmen on onr 
a^Mint. They did not believe our story of going to 
<^batimala, for a Avornan had seen us come in froth the 
Guatiiridla road, and they believed that wc Avere officers 
of jdorazan retreating from the attack on Gnalimala, 
and endeavouring to escape into San Sahmdor. Here 
^^'as a ground of suspic.on uo had not anticipated. The 
gentlerfian was m'uel) agitatec' ; he regretted tliat he ^vas 
obliged to violate the laws of hospitality, bnt .said wc 
knew the distracted slate of flic country', and the plircn- 
sy Of party spirit, lie himself was against Morazaii 
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his, men were violent Caclinrecos, and at this moment 
<ik\^mw/o( He^^^ad incurred 

grea^ peril by receiving us for^a monieiit'jpi^pr his roof, 
and begged .ns,^both for our own sake anil His, to leave 
his house ; adding that, even if Wfe Vere of those unfor- 
tunate men, our horsed" should be brought np^uld we 
should go away unharmed ; more he could iiofe])romise. 
hTow if we liad really been the fugitives he supposed ns, 
we should no doubt liave been very thankful for his 
kindness; but, to ])e turned out by mistake in a dark 
right, an nnkttown coniitry, and without any guide, was 
dmost as bad as coming at us with a blunderbuss. 
Fortunately, he was not a suspicious man ; if lie liad 
i}ccn ahotlier Don Gregorio wc should liaVc walked 
;>paiiish;’’ and, more fortunately still, my pertinacity 
iad^secured Pigoroa’s passport; it was the only thing 
^hat^wuld have ch'arcd our character. I showed it to 
him,‘'p<imt;mg to the extra flourish which the, secretary 
iiad ihhde 5f plcni])otenliario, and T believe he was not 
more astonished at finding Avho had honoured him by 
.akiilg" possession of his house, than pleased that wc 
rere not Morazan’s officers, fliiough an intelligent 
lari, he had passed & retired life on liis hacienda. He 
^ id heard of such a thing as “ a n 
: iario,” but had never seen one. My 
ihe eagle on my hat sustained tlie chn 
I in the major-domo and two leading men on the 
nda, read to them the passport, and explained t6 tl^C 
:)o character of a miuistro plenipotcnliario, while^sat 
up on the bed with my coat ofl’ and hat bn to sHo^' the 
♦^‘aglc, and the captain suppressed all v partialities for 
VIorazan, and talked of rny intimacy with Carrera. The 
people arc so suspicious that, having once formed an 
dea, they do not willingly ab^don it,, and it was’un- 


inistro plenipotch- 
accoutTements 
riioter, and he caw; 
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certain whether all this would satisfy ,them ; but our 
host was warp in, his eflbrts, 4he 
tered by made the medium of ;bdmmi;inicatih ^yilll 
the men, aiid'-iiis influence was at »stakiB in satisTyin^ 
them. It was one 6f Talleyrand’s maxims never to do 
to-day what yon can put off' till to-morrow. On this 
occasion, vit least of my diplomatic career I felt llio ben- 
efit of the old opposite rule. From the moment I saw 
Figoroa I had an* eye only to getting his passport, and 
did not rest until I ha# it in my pocki't. If we had waited 
to receive this with his letters, wc should hbw have'been 
in a bad position. If we escaped immediate violence, 
^vc should liavc lieen taken to the village, shut up in the 
cabildo, and exposed to all the dangers of an ignorant 
populace', at that moment excited by learning the. suc- 
cess of Morazan and the defeat of Figoroa, In setting 
out, our idea was that, if taken by the Cachurecos^'’^"e 
shouM be carried up to Giiatirnala ; but we found ihat 
there was no accountability to Guatimala; the people 
wcrj3 in a state to act cntircly^rom impulses, arid nothing 
could induce any party of mfen to set out for GiiatiVhala, 
or under any cirimmstanccs to go farther than from 
village to village. This difficulty Over, the major-domo 
promised us a. guide Ix'forc daylight for the next village. 
At three o’clock we were wakened by the creaking of 
the sugar-mill. We waited till daylight for a guide, but 
as hone cape we bade farewell to our kind host, and 
set out alone. The name of the hacienda is San Jose, 
butan the hurry of my movements I never learned the 
naniebf the proprietcr. In the constant revolutions of 
Central America, it may happen that he will one day 
be flying for his life ; in his hour ol^nced, may li& meet 
a^heart as nol)lc as his owin ' ‘ * 

At a distance of^five leagties we reached the rancho 
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of Ilocotilla, where I)on Saturnino and our men had 
slept'^; magnificent rhyine, with a 

fine m si4j^^^We pass- 

ed thr6ii|f7i fW^trOgghng settlements 0^?%feitorio and 
Leoh, mostly single huts, where .s6voral times we saw 
women snatch iip their children and run 'into tlue woods 
at sight of us. Bury the war-knife', and tljis valley 
would be equal to the most beautiful in Switzerland. 
At twelve o’clock we came upon four posts with a 
thatched roof, occupied by a scollting-party of Caehu- 
reco soldiers. / We should have been glad to avoid 
them, but they could not liave judged so from the way 
in which we shouted amigos !” We inquired for Car- 
rera ; expected to meet him on the road; Figoroa had 
told us he was coming; Figoroa had entered Aguacha- 
pa ; and, taking special good care not to tell them that 
Figoroa had been driven out, we bade them good-by 
and hurried oif. 

At twelve o’clock avc reached the Eio de los Ksela- 
vos, a wild and noble rivqt, the bridge across which is 
the greatest structure in Central America, a memorial 
of the Spanish dominion. \Ve crossed it and entered 
the village, a merc cbllcction of huts, standing in a mag- 
nificent situation on the bank of the river, looking up 
to a range of giant mountains on the other side, Covered 
to the top with noble pines. The niiserable inhabitants 
were insensible to its beauties,* but tliere were radons 
to make them so. Fi very hostile ex])cdition between 
Guatimala and Snn Salvador passtnl through’ their vil- 
lage. Twice witliin one ’ week Morazd^p’s pit^^ had 
done so; the inhabitants carried off what they oould, 
and, locking tlieir^doors, fled to the mountains. The 
last time, Morazan’s arrny'was so straitened for provis- 
ions, and pressed by fear of piursuit, that huts were torn 
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down for firewood, and bullocks sjayi and eaten half 
raw in the.i^4|ct, wj^thout bread oJ.tdrt . ^ ^ 

At two off again, and frojna'the entered 

a coiintry^^^^drcd with lava. At fohr we reached the 
hacienda pf Coral de*Piedra,.sijtuated on the crest of a 
stony co*untry, loo^king like a castle, very large, with a 
church and village, where, although it rained, we did 
not stop, for tlie whole village sccined to be intoxicated. 
Opposite one house we were hailed by a Cacluirceo of- 
ficer, so tipsy that he could hardly sit on his horse, who 
came at us aiid told us how many of Morazan’s men he 
hud killed. A little before dark, riding through a for- 
est, in the apprehension that we were lost, w e emerged 
’iiddenly from the w'oods, and saw tow^cring before us 
tlie great volcanoes of Agua and Puego, and at the same 
moment W’crc hailed by tlie joyful shouts of'Don Satur- 
ihno and our men. Th(!y hud encamped in a small hut 
on th borders of a large plain, and the mules were 
turned out to pasture. Don .Suiurnino had been alarm- 
ed about us, but followed our parting injunction 

to go on, as, if any accident Jiud ha})pened, he could be 
of more service in Ciuatimala. They had not met Mora- 
zan’s army, • having been at a ‘haciendu oil the road 
wken it passed, and Imrrying oh, had not heard of the 
rout of Figoroa. 

rancho contained a single small roam, barely 
large enough for the man and w oman w'ho occupied it 
butii||ier,e Avas plenty of room out of doors. After a 
rough ride of more than fifty miles, with the most com^ 
forttible reflection of being bT!t one day from Gualima- 
la, I soon fell asleep. 

The next morning one of the mules w^as missing, and 
Wf did not get off till pigjit o'clock. Tow^ard evening 
wc descended a loiig ftiU, hnd entered the plain ot 
Von.*IL_0 
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^ beautiful, and I never thought I 

to see it again, t tejl hnished a 
joui^^of* tvveive hundred miles, and '^^old of Peru 
could iSt have tcfmpted rne to undertake it again. At 
the gate the first man I saw wajs my friend Don Man- 
uel Pavon. 1 cotild but think, if Morazan h^id taken 
the city,* where would he be now ? Carrera ^was not in 
the city ; he had set out in pursuit of Morazan, but on 
the road received intelligence .which induced him to 
turn olf for Quezaltenango. I learned with deep satis- 
faction that not one of my acquaintances was killed, 
and, as I afterward found, not one of them had been in 
the battle. 

I gave Don Manuel the first ijitidligcnce of Generr’ 
Morazan, , Not a word had been Inward of him since he 
left the Antigua. Nobody bad come up from that direc- 
tion ; the people were still too fright (‘iicd to travel, and 
the.qiiy had not recovered from its spasm of terror. As 
we advanced I met acquaintances who welcomed me 
back to Cuatiniala. I was considered as having rnn the 
gauntlet for life, and escape from dangers created a bond 
betw('eu us. I could hardly jxu’sufide myself that the 
people who received riie so ('ordialiy, and whom I was 
really glad to meet again, were the same whose expul- 
sion by Morazan I had considerec^ j)rubable': If he had 
succeeded, not one of them would liave been there to 
welcome me. Repeatedly I was ol)liged to stop; and 
tell over the affair of Aguachapa ; how man3|f„mcn 
Morazan had; what ollicers ; whether I spoke tp, him ; 
how he looked, and what he said, I introduced the 
captain ; each had his circle of listeners ; and the cap- 
tain, as a slight indemnification for his forced Viva 
Carreras” on the road, feeling, on his arrival once more 
among civilized and well-dressed people, a comparalive 
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security for J^ib^rty of speech, sjjiid. that if Morazan’s 
•horses had^^^^jbeexji so tired, every ^a|a 'pf J^Jgojpa’s 
would havdiij^en killed. Unhappily , vl could^pt# but 
see that Gill news ^vould .h?vy been niofe acceptal^c if 
we could have reported Morazaii.corftpletely prostrated, 
wounded, or even dead. As we, advanced [ could per- 
ceive that lli(^ sides of the houses* were marked by mus- 
ket-balls, and tlie ironts oii the plaza were fearfully 
scarified. My house wtis near the plaza, and three 
musket-balls, picked out of the Avoodwork, Avere saved 
for my insjicctiori, as a sample of the battle. In an 
hour after icy arrival I had 'seen nearly all rny old 
friends. Engrossed by my oAvn troubles, I had not 
nhagined the full extent of theirs. I cannot describe 
the satisfaction Avith Avhich T found myself once more 
aniong them, and for a little Avhile, at least, at rest. I 
still htid anxieties ; 1 had no letters from home, and ^tr. 
Ckathciwood had not arrived ; but I had no uneasiness 
abou' him, for he Avas not in the line of danger; and 
Avhen I lay down I had the comfortable sensation that 
there Avas nothing to driA^e me forAvard the next day. 
The captain took up his abode with nic. It was an odd 
finale to his expedition against Guatiinala ; but, after all, 
it was better than remaining at the port. , 

Great changes liud, taken place in Guatiinala since I 
left, and it, may not be amiss here to give a brief ac- 
count pf what had occurred in iny absence. The reader 
will remember the treaty between Carrera and Guz- 
the; general of tin* State of Los Altos, by Avhich 
thp -former surrendered to the latter four liimdred old 
muskets.* Since that time Guatiinala had adopted Car- 
rera , (or had been adopted A y, Ititn, J hardly know 
wdiich), and, on the ground that the distrust formerly 
entertaiiii^d of him no longer existed, di'inanded res- 
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titution of the iJiusfets to h/w» Jhc btate^of hot^ Altos 
refused,. This State was at that iJine}/iej0m ofLiberaJ • 
prinripl^s, and ‘ Quezaltcnungo, the ed]^ithl, was the 
asylum Liberal banished froni^Guatimala. Appre- 
hending, or pretending to apprehend, an invasioii from 
that state, and using the restitution of the fourMiimdred 
worthless inuslvcts as a pretext, Carrera inarelfhd against 
Quezaltcnango with one thousand men. Tlie Indians, 
believing that lie eame to destroy the whites, assisted 
him; Guzman’s troops descrtcd'.hiin, and Carrera with 
his own hands took him prisoner, sick and encumbered 
with a greatcoat, in the act of dashing his horse down 
a deep ravine to escape: he sent to Guatiniala Guz- 
man’s military coat, with the names of Omoa, Truxillos, 
and other places Avhere Guzman had distinguished him- 
self in the service? of the republic, labelled on it, and a 
letter to the government, stating that he had sent the coat 
as a proof that he had taken Guzman. A gentleman 
told me that lie saw this coat on its way, stuck on a j)ole, 
and paraded by an insulting rabble around the plaza of 
the Antigua. After tlic bjtttle Carrera marched to tlie 
capital, deposed the chief of tlie state and other olii- 
cers, garrisoned it with fcis own solclims, and, not under- 
standing the technical distinctions of state lines, de- 
stroyed its existence as a separate.stafe, and annexed it 
to Guatimala, or, rather, to his own command. 

In honour of his distinguished services, public notice 
was given that on Monday the seventeenth he Vpuld 
make his triumphal entry into Guatimala, \tiiat 

day he did enter, under arches erected across the streTO, 
amid the firing of cannon, waving of flags, ai^d jnusil?,' 
with General G uzirnui, personally known to all the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, wlio but a ^Jjear before had hasleii/?d 
at their piteous call to save’thCTn from the haiids df this 
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snme Carrera, placed side’sviso on a mule, with his feet 
' tied under hipa, his facc so bruised, swollen, and dishg- 
ured by stones and blows of machetes thaU he could 
not he recognised, n;id the prisoners tied together with 
ropes ; and the chief of the state, secretary of state, and 
secretary of the Constituent Assembly rode by Carrera’s 
side in this- disgraceful triumph. 

Grencral Guzmai^ was one of those who had been lib- 
erated from prison by General Morazan. He had es- 
caped from the plaza with the remnant of his forces, 
but, unable to endure the fatigues of the journey, he 
was left beliind, secreted on the road ; and General 
Morazan told me tiiat, in consequence of the cruelty ex- 
t'Tcised upon him, and the horrible state of anxiety in 
vvhicJi he was kept, reason had deserted its throne, and 
his once strong mind Avas gone. 

From tins time the city settled into a volcanic calm, 
quivering with apprehensions of an attack by Geiieral 
Mora.^an, a rising of the Indians and a war of castes, 
and startled by occasional rumours that Carrera intend- 
ed to bring Guzman and the prisoners out into the plaza 
ai d shoot them. On the fourteenth of March intelli- 
gence was received from Figoroa that General Mora- 
zan had crossed tlic Rio Paz and was marching against 
Guatimala. This sv^illowcd up all other apprehensions. 
Carrera was the only man avIio could protect the city. 
On the fifteenth he marched out with nine hundred men 
toward Arazola, leaving the plaza occupied by five 
hundred men. Great gloom hung over the city. The 
same day Morazan arrived at the Coral de Piedra, 
eleven leagues from Guatimala. On the sixteenth the 
soldiers commenced erecting parapets at the corners of 
tbe plaza : many Indu^. came in from the villages to 
assist, and Carrera tooknip his position at the Aeeytuna, 

‘ 10 
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a league and a half from the city. On the seventeenth 
Carrera rode into the city, and with the . chief of the 
state *and pthers, went around to visit the folrtifications 
and rouse the people to arms. At noon he returned to 
the Accytiiiia, and at four o’clock intelligence was re- 
ceived that Morazan’s army was descending the Questa 
do Piniila, the last range before reaching th& plain of 
Guatiinala. The bells tolled the alarm, and great con- 
sternation prevailed in the city. Morazan’s army slept 
that night on the plain. 

Before daylight he marched upon the city and enter- 
ed the gate of Buena Vista, leaving all his cavalry 
and part of his infantry at tl)e Plaza dc 'roros and on 
the lieights of Calvtirio, under Colonel Cabanes, td 
watch the movements of Carrera, and with seven hun- 
dred men occupied the Plaza of Guadaloiipe, depositing 
his parque, equi})age, a hundred women (more or less of 
whom always accompany an expedition in that country), 
and all his train, in the Hospital of San Juan de Dios. 
Hence he sent Perez and Rivas, %vith four or five hun- 
dred men, to attack the plaza. These passed up a street 
descending from the, centre of the city, and, while cov- 
ered by the brow of the hill, clinib(‘d over the yard-wall 
of the Church of Escuela dc Cristo, and passed through 
the church into the street opposite*thc mint, in the rear 
of one side of the plaza. Twenty-seven Indians were 
engaged in making a redoubt at the door, and twenty-six 
bodies were found on the ground, nine killed and seven- 
teen wounded. When I .saAV it the ground was ‘still red 
with blood. Entering the mint, the invaders were re- 
ceived with a inurdc'rous fire along the corridor ; but, 
forcing their w.ay through, they broke open the front 
portal, and rushed into the plaza. The plaza was (X> 
cupied by the five hundred men left by Carrera, and two 
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or three hundred Indians, -who fell back, closed up near 
the porch of the Cathedral, and in a few moments all 
fled, leaving the plaza, with all their ammunition, fn the 
possession of the assailants. Rivera*Paz and Don Luis 
Bartres, the chief and secretary of the state, were in the 
plaza at the time, and but few other white citizens. Car- 
rera did Aqt want white soldiers, and would not permit 
white men to be officers. Many young men had pre- 
sented themselves in the plaza, and wxre told that 
there were no arms. 

In the mean time, Carrera, strengthened by masses of 
Indians from the villages around, attacked the division 
on the heights of Calvario. Morazan, with the small 
force left at San Juan de Dios, went to the assistance of 
Cabanes. The battle lasted an hour and a half, fierce 
and bloody, and fought hand to hand. Morazan lost 
some of his best officers. Sanches Was killed by Sotcro 
Carrera, a brother of the general. Carrera and Mora- 
zan met, and Carrera says that he cut Morazan’ s sad- 
dle nearly in U#), Morazan was routed, pursued so 
closely that he could not take up liis equipage, and hur- 
ried on to the plaza, having lost three hundred mus- 
kets, four luindred men killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
and all his baggage. At ten o’clock his whole force 
was penned up in th^ plaza, surrounded by an immense 
mass of Indian soldiers, and fired upon from all the cor- 
ners. Manning the parapets and stationing pickets on 
the roofs of the houses, he kept up a galling fire in return. 

Pent up in this fearful position, Morazan had time to 
reflect. But a yeaj befort he was received with ringing 
of bells, firing of cannon, joyful acclamations, and dej)- 
utations of grateful citizens, as the only, man who could 
st\ye them from Carrera and destruction. Among the 
few white citizens in the plaza at the lime of the entry 
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of the soldiers was a young man, who was taken pris- 
oner and brought before General Morazan. The latter 
kne^^hinv person ally, and inquired for several of his old 
partisans by namc,‘ asking whether^ they were not com- 
ing to join him. The young man answered that they 
were not, and Morazan and his oilicers seemci disap- 
pointed. No doubt he had expected a rising tA citizens 
in his favour, and again to be hailed as a deliverer from 
Carrera. In San Salvador I had heard that he had re- 
ceived urgent solicitations' to come up ; but, whatever 
had been contemplated, there was no manifestation of 
any such intention ; on the contrary, the hoarse cry was 
ringing in his ears, “ Muerael tyranno ! Muera cl Gen- 
eral Morazan !” Popular feeling had undergone an en« 
tire revolution, or else it was kept down by the masses 
of Indians who came in from the villages around to de- 
fend the city against him. 

In the mean time the fire slackened, and at twelve 
o’clock it died away entirely ; but the plaza was strewed 
with dead, dense masses choked up pe streets, and at 
the corners of the plaza the.soldiersj with gross ribaldry 
and jests, insulted and jeered at Morazan and his men. 
The firing ceased only from want of ammunition, Car- 
rera’s stock having been left in Morazan’s possession. 
Carrera, in his eagerness to renew. the attack, sat down 
to make cartridges Avitli his oAvn hands. 

The house of Mr. Hall, the lirilisli vice-consul, was 
on one of the sides’ of the ])laza. Mr. Chatfield, the 
consul general, weis at Escuinlla, about twelve leagues 
distant, when intelligence was received of Morazan’s 
invasion. He mounted liis horse, rode up to the city, 
and hoisted thq English flag on Mr. Hall’s house, to 
Morazan’s soldiers the most conspicuous object on tke 
plaza. Carrera himself was hardly more obnoxious to 
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them than Mr. ChalJield. ^ A picket of soldiers was sta- 
tioned on the roof of the house, commanding the plaza 
on the one side and the courtyard on the other. ^Orel- 
lana, the former minister of war, wus on the’ roof, and 
cut into the staff Avlth his sword, but desisted on a re- 
monstrilnce from the courtyard that it was the house of 

the vicc-^^onsul. At sundown the immense mass of In- 

•» . • 

dians who now crowded the city fell on their knees, 
and set up the Salve or hymn to the Virgin. Orellana 
and others of Morazan’s officers had let themselves 
down into the courtyard, and were at th(i moment ta- 
king chocolate in Mr. HalPs house. Mrs. Hall, a 
Spanish lady of the city, asked Orellana why he did 
not fall on his knees ; and he answered, in j‘est, that he 
was afraid his owm soldiers on the roof would take him 
for a Cachureco and shoot him ; but it is said that to 
Moruzan the noise of tliis immense chorus of voices 
was appalling, bringing hom(‘ to him a conscionsness 
of the Immense force assembled to crush him, and for 
the first time h^jjj^xpressed his sense of the danger they 
w ere in. The prayer w%as followed by a tremendous 
burst of Viva la Religion ! Viva Carrera ! y muera cl 
Cerieral Morazau !” and the firing commenced more 
sharply than before. It was returned from the plaza, 
and for several hours continued witliout intermission. 

f 

Al tAvo o’clock in the morning Morazan made a despe- 
rate effort to cut his way out of tlie plaza, but was driv- 
en back behind the parapets. The plaza Avas strcAvcd 
Avith dead. Forty of his oldest officers and his eldest son 
AA’ere killed; and at three c’ clock he stationed three 
hundred men at three oornc’s of tlie plaza, directed 
them to open a brisk fire, thrcAv all the poAA der into the 
it»«ntain, and Avliilc attention Avas dVeeted to these 
points, sallied by tlie other anu Jolt them to their fate. 
Vot. 11.— F 
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I State this on the authority, of the Guatimala official 
account of the battle — of course I heard nothing of it 
at Agiiachapa — and if true, it is a blot on Mbrazan’s 
character as a soldier and as a inan.^ He escaped from 
the city with five hundred men, a*nd strewing the road 
with wounded and dead, at twelve o’clock arlived at 
the Antigua. Here he was urged to proclaiiri martial 
law, and make another attack on the city ; but he an- 
swered no ; blood cnouglt had been sited. He entered 
the cabildo, and, it is said, wrote a letter to Carrera 
recommending the prisoners to mercy j and Baron 
Mahelin, the French consul general, related to me an 
anecdote, which docs not, however, seem probable, that 
he laid his glove on the table, and re(|uestcd the alceld(i 
to give it to Carrera as a eliallenge, and explain its 
meaning. From that place he continued his retreat by 
the coast until I met liim at Aguachapa. 

In the mean time Carrera’s soldiers poured into the 
plaza with a tremendous feu de joic, and kept up a ter- 
rible firing in the air till daylight. they commen- 

ced searching for fugitives, and a general massacre took 
place. Colonel Arias, lying on th() ground with one of 
his eyes out, was bayoneted to death. Perez was shot. 
Marcscal, concealed under the Cathedral, was dragged 
out and shot. Padilla, the son of the widow at Amia- 

O 

chapa, found on the ground, while begging a Centralist 
whom he knew to save him, was killed with' bayonets. 
The unhappy' fugitives were brought into the plaza two, 
three, five, and ten at a time. Carrera stood pointing 
with his finger to this man and that, and evc^ry one that 
he indicated was removed a few paces from him and 
shot. Major Jose Vi(*ra, and several of the soldiers on 
the roof of Mr. Hall’s house, let themselves down inl^o 
the courtyard, and Carrera sent for all who had taken 
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refuge there. Viera was taking chocolate with the 
family, and gave Mrs. Hall a purse of doubloons and a 
pistol to take care of for him. They were delivered up, 
with a recommendation to mercy, particularly in behalf 
of Viera ; but a few moments after Mr. Skinner entered 
the house, and said that he saw Viera’s body in the 
plaza. Miv. Hall could npt believe it, and walked round 
the corner, but a few paces from his own door, and saw 
him lying on his bac^, dead. In this scene of massacre 
the Padre Zezena, a poor and humble priest, exposed 
his own life to save his fellow-beings. Throwing him- 
self on his knees before Carrera, he implored him to 
spare the unhappy prisoners, exclaiming, they are Chris- 
tians like ourselves ; and by his importunities and pray- 
ers induced Carrera to desist from murder, and send 
the wretched captives to prison. 

Carrera and his Indians had the whole danger and 
the whole glory of defending the city. The citizens, 
who haa most -at stake, took no part in it. The mem- 
bers of the govelfhment most deeply compromised fled 
( r remained shut up in thci’i houses. It Avould be hard 
to analyze the feelings with which tjiey straggled out to 
gaze upon the scene of horror In the streets and in the 
plaza, and saw on the ground the well-known faces and 
mangled bodies of Uie leaders of tlic Liberal party. 
There was one overpowering sensii of ('Scape from im- 
mense danger, and tlie feeling of the Central govern- 
ment burst out in its official bitlletin : Eternal glory to 
the iriVinciblc chief General Carrera, and the valiant 
troops under his cominaui^ !” 

In the morning, as at the mojoent of our arrival, this 
subject was uppermost in every one's .uiiiid ; no one 
could talk of anything else, and each one had some- 
thing new to communicate. In our iirst walk through 
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the Streets our attention was*directe|J to the localities, 
and everywhere wc saw marks of .me battle. Vaga- 
bond soldiers accosted ns, begging medio's, pointing 
their muskets at our heads to show how they shot the 
enemy, and boasting how many they had killed. These 
fellows made me feel uncomfortable, and I was not 
singular ; but if there \vas a man who had •mixture of 
uncomfortable and comfortable feelings, it was my friend 
the captain. He was for Morazan ; had left Ija Union 
to join his expedition, left San Salvador to pay him a 
visit at Guatimala and partake of' the festivities of his 
triumph, and left Aguachapa because his trunks had 
gone on before. Ever since his arrival in the country' 
he had ])een accustomed to lujar Carrera spoken of as^a 
robber and assassin, and the noblesse of Guatimala rid- 
iculed, and all at once he found himself in a hornet^s 
nest. lie now heard Morazan denounced as a tyrant, 
his officers as a set of cuttliroats, banded together to as- 
sassinate personal enemies, rob churches, and kill 
priests ; they had met the fate they deserved, and the 
universal sentiment was, so perish the enemies of Gua- 
timala. The captain had received a timely eaution. 
His story that Morazan would have, killed fivery man of 
Figoroa’s if the horses had not been so tired, liad circu- 
lated ; it was considered very partial , and special inqui- 
ries were made as to who that captain was. lie was 
compelled to listen and assent, or say nothing. On the 
road he was an excessively loud talker, spoke the lan- 
guage perfectly, with his admirable arms and horse equip- 
ments always made a dashing entree into a village, and 
was called ‘‘ muy valiante,” “very brave but here he 
was a subdued anan, attracting a great deal of fittention, 
but without any of th(3 eclat which had ^tended him* on 
the road, and feeling that he was an object of suspicion 
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and distrust. But he had pnc consolation that nothing 
could take away had not been in the battle, or, to 
nse his own expression, he might now be lying or» the 
ground with his face upward. 

In the afternoon, unexpectedly, Mr. Catherwood ar- 
rived; lie had passed a month at the Antigua, and had 
just rcturr^d from a second visit to Copan, and had 
also explored other ruins, of which mention will be 
made hereafter. In our joy at meeting we tumbled into 
each other’s arms, and in the very first moment resolved 
not to separate again while in that distracted country. 
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CHAPTER 7HL 

Ruins of Quirigua.— Visit to them. — Los Amates.— Pyramidal Structure. — A 
Colossal Head.— An Altar. — A Collection of Monuments. — S^tues.— Charac- 
ter of the Ruins.— A lost City.— Purcha^ng a ruined City. 

To recur for a moment to Mr. Catherwood, who, 
during my absence, had not been idle. On reaching 
Guatimala the first time from Copan, I made it my bu- 
siness to inquire particularly for ruins. I did not meet 
a single person who had. ever visited those of Copan, and 
but few who took any interest whatever in the antiqui- 
ties of the country ; but, fortunately, a few days after 
my arrival, Don Carlos Meany, a Trinidad Englishman, 
long resident in the country, proprietor of a large haci- 
enda, and extensively engaged in mining operations, 
made one of his regular business visits to the capital. 
Besides a thorough acquaintance Avith all that concerned 
his own immediate pursuits, this gentleman possessed 
much general information respecting the country, and a 
curiosity which circumstances had never permitted him 
to gratify in regard to antiquities ; and he told me of 
the ruins of Quirigua, on the l^otagua River, near 
Enciientros, the place at which we slept the second 
night after' crossing the Mieo Mountain. He had never 
seen them, and I hardly believed it pos.sible tficy could 
exist, for at that place, we had made special inquiries for 
the ruins of Copan, and Avere not informed of any oth- 
ers. I became satisfied, however, that Don Carlos was 
a man who did^ not speak at random. They Avere on 
the estate of Sehor Payes, a gentlcmai^of GuatimaJa 
lately deceased. He had heard of them from Sefior 
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Payes, and had taken such interest in the subject as to 
inquire; for and obtain the details of particular monu- 
ments. Three sons of Senior Payes had succecdtAl to 
his estate, and at my request Don Carlos called with me 
upon them. Neither of the sons had ever seen the ruins 
or even .visited the estate. It was an immense tract of 
wild land, vhieh had come into their father's hands 
many years bcTore for a mere trilie. He had visited it 
once ; and they too had heard him speak of these ruins. 
Ijately the spirit of speculation had reached that coun- 
try ; and from its fertility and position on the bank of a 
navigable river contiguous to the ocean, the tract had 
been made the subject of a prospectus, to be sold on 
shares \fi England. The prospectus set forth the great 
natural advantages of the location, and the inducements 
held out to emigrants, in terms and phrases that might 
have issued from a laboratory in New-York before the 
crash. The Sehores Payes were in tin; first stage of an* 
ticipated wealth, and talked in the familiar strains of 
city builders at home. They were roused by the pros- 
p(‘Ct of any indirect addition to the value of their real 
estate ; told me that two of them we;*e then making ar- 
rangements to visit the tract, and immediately proposcc 
that' I should accompany them. Mr. Catherwood, oi 
his road from Copau, had fallen in with a person a 
Chiquimula who told him of such ruins, with the addi 
tion that (^loncl Galindo was then at work among them. 
Being in the neighbourhood, ho had some idea of going 
to visit them ; but, being much worn with his labours at 
Copan„ and knowing that the story was untrue as re- 
garded Colonel Galindo, whom iie knew to be in a dif- 
ferent section of the <’ountry, he was incredulous as to 
the whole. We had some doubt whether they would 
repay the labour ; but as there was no occasion for him 
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to accompany me to San Salvador, it was agreed that 
during my absence he should, with tlie Sehores Payes, go 
to Quirigua, which he accordingly did. 

The read(^r must go back to Encuentros, the place at 
which we slept the second night of onr arrival in the 
coinilry. From tliis place they embarked in a canoe 
about twenty-five fe(;t long and four broad, "^diig out of 
the trunk of a mahogany-tree, and descending two 
hours, disembarked at Los Arnates, near El Poso, on 
the main road from Yzabal to Giiatiinala, the place at 
which we ])reakfastcd the second morning of our arri- 
val in the country, and where the Sehores Payes were 
obliged to wait Uvo or three days. The place was a 
miserable collection of huts, scant of provisions, and 
the people drank a^-miyJdy water at their doors rather 
than take the (rouble of going to the river. 

On a line morning, after a licavy rain, they set off 
for the ruins. After a ride of about half an hour, over 
an execrable road, they again reached the Amatos. The 
village was pleasantly situated on the bank of the river, 
and elevated about tliirty fe^3t. The river was here about 
two hundred feet w^de, and fordable in every part except 
a few deep holes. Generally it did not exceed three feet 
in depth, and in many places was not so d(!cp ; but be- 
low it was said to be navigable ta the sea for boats not 
drawing more than tlirce feet water. They embarked 
in two canoes dug out of cedar-trees, and proceeded 
down the river for a couple of miles, where they took 
on board a negro man named Juan Lima, and his two 
wives. This black scoundrel, as Mr. C, marks him 
down in his notebook, wat? to be their guide. They 
then proceeded two or tlirce miles farther, arid stopped 
at a rancho on the left side of the river, and passing 
through two cornfields, entered a forest of large cedar 
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and raaliogniiy trees. The path wns exceedingly soft 
and wet, and covered Avith decayed leaves, and the 
heat very great. Continuing tlirough the forest toward 
the northeast, in three cpiarters of an hour they reached 
the foot of a pyramidal structure like those at Copan, 
with the'slcps in some places perfect. They ascended 
to the to|>, about twenty -five feet, and descending by 
steps on the otlarr side, at a sliort distance beyond came 
to a colossal Iiead two yards in diaimjter, almost buried 
by an enormous tree, and (covered with moss. Near it 
was a large altar, so covercid with moss that it was im- 
possible to make anything out of it. The two are Avith- 
iii an enclosure. 

Retracing their steps across the pyramidal stimctiirc, 
and proceeding to the nortli about three or four hun- 
dred yards, they reached a eolleetion of monuments of 
the same general charaeU'r with those at Copan, but 
twice or three times as high. 

The fiist is about twenty feet high, five feet six inch- 
es on two sides, and two feet eight on tlu^ otlier two. 
*y\ut front represents the figure of a man, Avell pre- 
served ; the back that of a Avoman, mueh defaced. The 
.sides are covered Avilli hieroglyphics in good preserA'^a- 
tion, but ill low relief, and of exactly the same style as 
those at Copan. , 

Another, represented in the engraving, is tAveiity- 
three feet out of the ground, with figures of men on the 
front and back, and hieroglyphics in low relief on the 
sides, and siirroniuled by a base projecting fifteen or six- 
f(?oii feet from it. 

At a short (listjuicc, .standing L the same jiosition as 
regards the points of tlie compass, is an obelisk or carv- 
ed stone, tAventy-six feet out of the ground, and proba- 
bly six or eight feet under, which is represented in the 
VoL. II . — Q li 
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engraving opposite. It is leaning twelve feet two inch- 
es out of tlio perpendicnlar, and spems ready to fall, 
whieh is prol)abIy prevented only by a tree that has 
grown lip against it and the large^ stones around the 
base. The side toward the ground represents the fig-* 
tire of man, very perfect and finely sculptured. The 
upper side seemed the same, but was so hid ien hy ve- 
getation as to make it somcAvhat uncertain. The other 
two contain liieroglyphics in low relief. In size and 
sculpture this is the finest of the whole. 

A statue ten feel high is lying on the ground, cover- 
ed with moss and herbage, and another about the same 
size lies tvith its face uptvard. 

There are four others erect, about tw'clve feet high, 
but not in a vi^ry good state of preservation, and several 
altars so covered with herbage that it was difficult to 
ascertain their exact form. One of them is round, and 
situati'd on a small elevation within a eirede formed by 
a wall of stones. In the centre of the circle, reached 
by descending very narrow steps, is a large round stone, 
wdth the sides sculptured ia hieroglyphics, covered with 
vegetation, and supjiortcd on what seemed to be two 
colossal heads. 

These are all at the foot of a pyramidal wall, near 
each other, and in the viea'nity of a creek wdiieh empties 
into the Motagua. Besidi's these they counted thir- 
teen fragments, and doubtless many others may yet be 
discovered. 

At some distance from them is another monument, 
nine feet out of ground, and probably two or three un- 
der, with the figure of a woman on the front and back, 
and the two sides richly ornamenb'd, but without hie- 
roglyphics. 

The next day the negro promised to show Mr. C. 
eleven sauarc columns higher than any he had seen, 
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f^lamling in a row at the foot of a mountain ; but after 
dragging liiiu three lioiirs through the mud, Mr. C. 
found ])y the compass that he was constantly clumging 
his direction ; and as the man was aitned vvifli pistols, 
notoriously a bad tyiow, and indignant at the owners 
ol the hJnd for coming down to look after their squat- 
ters, Mr. C^. became suspicious of him, and insisted upon 
returning. The Pay’es were engaged witli their own af- 
fairs, and having no one to assist him, Mr. Catherwood 
Avas unable to make any thorough exploration or any 
( u>mpl cte drawin gs . 

The general (;]iaractcr of these ruins is the same as at 
Copan. The monuments are much larger, but they are 
sculptured in lower r(‘lief, less rich in design, and more 
faded and worn, probably being of a mueh older date. 

Of one thing there is no doubt: a large city once 
stood there ; its naiim is lost, its history unknown ; and, 
c\ec'})t for a notice taken from Mr. C.’s i\oi<?s, and in- 
serted 1)^ the Sehores Payi*s in a (luatimala papier after 
the visit, which found its way to this country and Eu- 
rojie, no aecfount of its existence has ever before been 
published. For centuries it has lain as completely bu- 
ried as if covered with the lava of Vesuvius. Every 
traveller from Yzabnl to Ouatimala has passed within 
lliree hours of it ; we ourselves had done ilie same ; and 
yet llu'ni it lay, iikr. liie roek-huiit city of Edom, iinvis- 
ited, unsought, and utterly nnkiiown. 

The morning after Mr. fk returned I called upon 
Sehor Paves, the only one of the brotliers then in 
Guatimala, and opened a negotiation for tlio purchase 
of these ruins. Pesides their Jitire newness and im- 
mense interest as an unexplored field of antiquarian re- 
search, the moimmcnts wore but about a mile from the 
river, the ground was level to tiie bank, and the river 
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from that place wns jiavigable.; the city might be trans- 
ported bodily and set up in Neiv-York. I expressly 
stated (and rny reason for doing so will be o])vions) 
that T was actiiiif in this matter on my own account, 
that it was entirely a personal alTiir ; but Scfior Pa- 
yes would consider me as acting for my government, 
and said, what I am sure he^mea it, that if Jiis family 
was as it had been once, they would be proud to pre- 
sent the wdiole to the United States ; in that country 
they Avere not appreciated, and he would be happy to 
conlrihule to the cause of staeiice in ours ; but they 
w'cre im{)overished by the (‘onvulsions of llie country; 
and, at all events, he could give me no answer till his- 
brotliers rciturned, who w'ere (*xpccted in two or three 
days. Unfortunately, as 1 believe for both of us, Sehor 
Payes consulted with tlie Prench consul gimeral, Avho 
put an exagg(‘ratcd value upon the ruins, referring him 
to llic expenditure of several hundred thousand dollars 
by the Freiu-h governnamt in lrans})orling one of the 
obelisks of Lnxor from Th(d)es to Paris. Probably, be- 
for(? tlic spct'ulating selnarie referred to, the (AViiers 
Avould have. ])(‘eii glad to sell lln; Avhole tract, consisting 
of more? than fifty ihousniid acres, with everylhing on it, 
known and unknown, for a few thousand dollars. I 
Avas anxious to visit them myself, ai)<l learn wilh more 
certainty tlni possibility of their rmnoval, but Avas afraid 
of iiierj'asing the (‘xtravagaiu^c of his notions. llis 
brothers did not nrri\"e, and one of them niifortimately 
died on the road. I had not the g(;verinnent for pay- 
master ; it inighl be necessary b) throAV np the purchase 
on accoiml of the. (.-osl of removal ; and I left an (dfer 
Avilh Mr. Savage, Hue result of Avhieh is still imet-rtain; 
but I trust that Avlien tli(\sc pages reach the hands of the 
reader, two of the largest monuments Avill be on their 
way to this city. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Reception at the Govcrnmey House. — The Captain in Trouble.— A Charge cf 
Character. — Arran^.^eincnt/ for Journey to Palenqiie. — Arrest of the Captain. — 
His Release. — Visit from a CountryrnaiL— Dangers in Prospect.— Last Stroll 
through the Suburbs,— HoYital and Cemetery of San Juan de Dios.— Fearful 
State of the Country. — Last Interview with Carrera. — Departure from Guati- 
mala. — A Don Quixote. — Ciudad Vieja. — Plain of El Vieja. — Volcanoes 
Plains, and Villages. — San Andres Isapa. — Dangerous Road. — A Molina. 

The next day I called upon the chief of the stale. 
At this time there was no question of presenting creden- 
tials, and I was recidved by him and all gentlemen 
coimeeted with him without any distrust or suspicion, 
and more as one identilied with them in feelings and in- 
ti rests than as a foreign agimt. I had seen more of 
their country than any one present, and spoke of its ex- 
traordinary lu'auty and fertility, its volcanoes and mount- 
ains, the great canal Avhich might make it known to all 
?h(* civilized world, and its immense resources, if they 
would let the sword rest and lie at peace among them- 
selves. yome of the remarks in these pages will per- 
haps be considered harsh, and a poor return for the 
kindness shown to me. My predilections were in fa- 
vour of the Liberal party, as W(dl because tliey sustain- 
ed the Fed(n*alioii' as because, they gave me vi chance 
for a government ; but J liavc a w arm feeling toward 
many of the heading rinanbers of (.’eniral party. If 
1 spc'ak harshly, it is of tlu'ir publiit and political char- 
acter only; and if 1 liavc given oilinic(', 1 ri'gret if. 

As 1 Avas leaving th(‘ \ erniiKMit House a genthnnaii 
follow(!d me, and asked me Avlm lhat captain Avas that 
had accoiiqiaiiied nuq adding, whul surprised me not a 
little, that the goverument hud i. J\iees of his Iravelling 
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up with me from La Union, his intention to join Mora- 
zan’s expedition, and Ids change of purpose in conse- 
quence of meeting IMorazan defeated on the road ; that 
as yet lie was not inole^sted only because he was stay- 
ing at my house. I was disturbed ^by this communica- 
tion. I was open to the iiiiputatio;i of taking advan- 
tage of my oHieial character to ha^’jboiir a partisan. 1 
was the only friend the captain. InicS and of course de- 
termined to stand by him ; but he was not only an ob- 
ject of suspicion, but actually known; for much less 
cause men were imprisoned and shot in case oi any 
outbreak, my house would not be a protection; it was 
best to avoid any excitement, and to have an under- 
standing at once. With this view I returiu'd to the 
chief of the state, and mentioned the circumstances uiid(*r 
which wc had travelled together, v,i\h the addiiion that, 
as to myself, I would have taken a mneh mure question- 
able com])nnion rather than travid alone ; and as to the 
captain, if he had happened to be tlirowji ashore on their 
coast, he would very likely havi^ takini a campaign on 
their side ; that ho was not on his Avay to join the expe- 
dition when we iinU Morazaii, joid assured him most 
earnestly that now tie nndrrstood bett(‘r the otlnn' side 
of the (]n(*stion, and J would answer for In’s keeping 
quiet, Don Rivera Paz, as [ felt well assinaal, was de- 
sirous to allay ratl]er than create excilcnient in I Ik? city, 
reci'ivc'd my communieatiou in tin? Ijost spirit possible, 
and said tlic ca|)t;iin had Ixittm* |>rcs('nt hiniscll to tlie 
government. 1 relumed to my hous(\ and found the 
captain aloru', already by no m(?a ns [)lcas(‘d Avilh tin? 
turn of his fovtinu's. My cojnnmniealiou did not r(;liev(‘ 
him, ])ut In? aecompiinicd nn; to tln‘ (lova'rnmmit House. 
I could liardly ])ersua{l(? myself that lie was 1 }k‘ same 
man whose dashing appearanee on the road had often 
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made the women whisper ‘^iniiy valiente,” and whose 
answer to all intimations of danger was, that a man can 
only die once. To be sure, the soldiers in the corridor 
seemed to intimate that they had found him out ; the 
gentlemen in the iVom surveyed him from head to foot, 
as if Irjking notes jfor an advertisement of his person, 
and th(iir looks apjV.arcd to say they would know him 
wlien tlicy met hini«^ again. On horseback and witli a 
lair field, the captain would have d(dicd the whole no- 
blesse of Guatimala'; but he was completely cowed, 
spoke only when he was spoken to, and walked out 
with less effrontery than J supposed possible. 

And now I would fain let the reader sit down and 
enjoy himself (j[iiielly in Oualimala, but 1 cannot. The 
place did not admit of it. I could not cf)nccal from 
riiyself that the Fed(‘ral Government was broken up; 
there was not the least prospect of its ever beiiig re- 
stored, nor, a long time to come, of any other Innng 
organize' ^ in its stead. Under these eirciimslanees I 
did not consider myself justified in remaining any longer 
in the country. T was jierfcctly nsedess for all tlu^ pur- 
poses of my mission, and made a formal return to the 
authorities of Washington, in ellCct, ‘‘ aftm* diligent 
search, no government found.” 

I was once more my own imister, at liberty to go 
where I jileased, at my own expcaise, and imnu'dialely 
we eouiiueiKUHl makiiig avrangeiiieiirs for our jounu^y 
to Pah'iupie. We had no time t(» lose ; it ^vas a thou- 
sand miles (lisiniit, and ihc rainy scusoti was apjiroaeJi- 
iiig, during wliiidi part ot tln^ road was im[)assa])le. 
There was no one in tlie (*ily 'vf .) had ev(‘r made tli<^ 
journey. The, arehbisho]), on Ins exit from Guatimala 
eiglit yi^ars before, had tl*‘d by that road, and since his 
time it had not been tnivelled bj any resident of Gua- 
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tiniala ; but wo lonrnod enough to satisfy us that it 
would be less difficult to reach Palenqiie from Ncw- 
York Ilian from where we were. We had many pvep- 
ariilionrto make, and, from the impossibility of getting 
servants upon whom we could rel^y^, were obliged to 
attend to all the details ourselves. The captniu was 
uncertain what to do witli himself, ^.tiiid talked of going 
with us. The next afternoon, as vVe were returning to 
the house, wc noticed a line of soldiers at the corner of 
the street. As usual, we gave them the sidewalk, and 
in crossing I laanarked to the captain that they eyed us 
sharply and spoke to each other. The line extended 
past my door and up to the corner of the next street. 
Supposing that they were scarcdiing for General Guz- 
man or other officers of G(‘n(‘ral IMorazan who were 
thought to be secreted in the city, and that they would 
not spare my house, 1 determined to mak(' no difficulty, 
and let them search. We went in, and the portm*, with 
great agitation, told us that the soldiers were in pursuit 
of the captain. lie had hardly finished when an officer 
entered to summon the captain {adore the corregidor. 
The captain turned as pah^ as death. T do not iru'aii 
it as an imputation'’ ujioii his courage ; any otlan- man 
would have done the same. I was as much alarmed 
as he, and told him tliat if he said so f would fasUui' Ihe 
doors; luit h(' answered it was of no ns(' ; llu'v would 
break tlu'm (lo^^'n ; and it was better for liiin to go with 
officers, r followed him to tin? door, lidling him 
not to make ;uiy e^)nfessir)ns, not to eouiifiit himsell, and 
that 1 would ])e with him iu a 1('W minutes. I saw 
at onee that the, alTair was out of the hands of the 
chief of th(', slate, and had got b(*for(3 an inferior tribu- 
nal. Mr. Callierwood and Mr. Savage ejib‘red in time 
to see the cii})taiji jnovijig down tin.* street willj his cs- 
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cort. Mr. S., who had .charge of my house during 
my absence, and had hoisted the Aijierican dag du- 
ring the attack upon the city, had lived so long in that 
country, and had beheld so many Ji^ccnes of horror^ 
that he was not eV.sily disturbed, and knew exactly 
what t(j do. He ( accompanied me to the cabildo, 
where we ^ found tlr cajitain sitting bolt upright with- 
in the railing, and ^the corregidor and his clerk, with 
pen, ink, and paper, and ominous formality, exam- 
ining him. His face brightened at sight of the only 
man in Guatimala who took the least interest in his 
fate. Fortunately, the corregidor was an accpiaintance, 
,Avho had been pleased with the interest I took in the 
sword of Alvarado, an interesting relic in his custody, 
and was one of the many whom I found in that coun- 
tiy proud of showing attentions to a foreign agent. I 
claimed the captain as my travelling companion, said 
thaL we had i rougli journey togi'ther, and 1 did not 
like to 1 >80 sight of him. He Aveleomed me back to 
GiuUitnala, and appreciaUnl the peril I must have en- 
coimtered in meeting on the road the tyrant Movazan. 
The captain took advantage of tli(‘ o[)p()rtunity to de- 
tach himself, without any compuiKn ions, from such dan- 
gerous fcllowsliip, and we conversed lilt it ^vas too dark 
to write, when I suggest tul that, as it was dangtnous to 
be out at night, [ wislnnl to take the (’a])tain hnme with 
me, and would be rc'sponsihh', ior his fortheoming. 
He assented with great eourt(‘sy, and told the captain to 
return at nine o’chu'k tin* in^vl morning. The cajitaiu 
was immens(‘ly relieved ; but he had already made up 
his mind that lie had corn.'; to (oiat^mala on a trading 
expedition, and to mak(i great use of his gold chains. 

The next day the examination was resumed. The 
’ VoL. ir._R 
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captain certainly did not commit himself by any con- 
fessions ; indeed, the revolntion in his sentiments was 
most extraordinary. The nualiinahi air was fatal to 
partialities for Mdrazan. The examination, by favour 
of the corregidor, was satisfactory ; ^but the captain was 
advised to leave the city. In ease of any excitement 
he would be in danger. Carrera Avas expe,ot('d from 
Quezaltenango in a few days, an^i if he took it up, 
which he was not unlikely to do, it might be a bad 
business. The captain did not need any urging. A 
council was held to determine which way Ik^ should go, 
and the road to the port was the only o]ic open. 11(3 
had a honse and one cargo-mule, and wanted another 
for those trunks. I had seven in my yard, and told 
him to take one. On a bright morning he pulled off 
liis froekeoat, put on his travelling dr(?ss, moniiUnl, and 
set off for Bali/e. I watched liim as In^ rode down tlio 
street till he was out of sight. Poor fraptain, where is 
he now? 'riie next time I saw him was at my own 
house in New- York. He was taken sick at P)ali'/;«‘, and 
got on board a brig bound for Boston, was thor(‘ at the 
time of rny arrival, and came on to se(3 na^ ; and the 
Inst tliat I saw of hifn, afraid to return across the eoim- 
try toget the account sah3s of his ship, he. was about to 
embark for the Isthmus of Panama, cross and go 

up the Ihicific. I was knocked about myself in that 
conniry, but I think the captain will not soon forget 
his eainpnign with Aforazan. 

At this tirru* [ received a visit from a conniryinan, 
whom 1 regretted not to have seen ])efore. It was 
Dr. Weems, of Maryland, who had resid(‘d s(3veral 
years at the Antigua, and lately ri'.turne‘d from a visit 
to the United States, with an aj)))ointm(‘nt as consul. 
He came to consult na? iu n'gard to the result of 
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my sonrch for n. government, as he was on the track 
with his oAvii credentials. The doctor advised rnc not 
to undertake the journey to Palcnqiie, In my race 
from Nicaragua I liad cheered mysMf with the idea 
that, on reaching natirnala, all difTieiilty was over, 
and that our journ^yy to l^denqne would be attended 
only l)y thp hardshijs of travelling in a country desti- 
tute of acco?nnio(Ianou8 ; but, unfortunately, the hori- 
zon in that direction was lowering. Th(^ whole mass 
of the Indian population of Los Altos was in a state 
of excilcincnt, and there were whispers of a general 
rising and massacre of tin; whiles. General Prem, to 
whom I have before; referred, and his wife, while trav- 
elling toward Mexico, had In'cn attacked by a band of 
n.ssa.ssins ; li(‘ himsedf was left on the ground for dead, 
and his wife murdered, her fingers cut off, and the 
rings torn from them. fiieiUenant Nichols, the aidde- 
earnp of Cohuiel INPDonald, arrived from the Balize 
With a report that Cajitain Caddy and Mr. Walker, who 
had set out for Paleinpie by the Balize River, had been 
s} eared liy the Indians ; and there was a rumour of 
some dreadful atrocity eoinmiltc'd by Carrera iu Quez- 
altenaiigo, and that he was hurrying ba(‘k from that 
place infuriate, with the intention of bringing all the 
prisoners out into the plaza and shooting tliem. Every 
friend in Gnatimala, and Mr. Chat field jiarticiilarly, 
urg(Hl us not to undertake the jhrurney. We felt that 
it was a most inauspicious iiKuneiit, and almost shrunk; 
I have no ln‘sitation in saying that it was a matter of 
most serious eonsid(*ration 'vlictlicrwe should not aban- 
don it altogether and gt) home ; '.uu wo had set out with 
the purpose of going to Lalenque, and could not return 
without seeing il. 

Among the petty dilficullies of fitting ourselves I may 
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mention that wc wanted four iron chains for trunks, but 
could only get two, for every lilacksmith in the place 
was liinking chains for the prisoners* In a week from 
the time of my aiTival everything was ready for our de- 
parture. Wo provided ourselves with all the facilities 
and safeguards that could be procui^ed. Besides pass- 
})orts, the government furnished us Vpceial leUc'rs of rec- 
ommendation to all the eorregidors ; a flattering iioth^e 
appeared in the government paper, .El Tiemjio, men- 
tioning my travels through the provinces and rny intejid- 
ed route, and recommending me to hospitality; and, 
upon the strength of the*, letter of t!ie Archbishop of Bal- 
timore, the venerable provesor gave me a letter of rec- 
ommendation to all tli(' euras under -liis charge. Ihit 
these were not enough ; Carr(‘ra\s nnm(‘ was worth more 
than them nil, and wc waiU.ul two days for his r(‘turn 
from Qiu'zalfenango. On the sixth of April, early in 
the morning, he entercul tlie. city. At about nine oh-loek 
I called at his hoiiS(‘, and was informed that was in 
bod, had rhUhm all night, and would not ris(i till the af- 
ternoon. The rumour of tjn* atrocity committed at that 
place was c.onlirrned. 

After dinner, in company with Mr. Savage', T made 
rny last stroll in the suburl)s ef tin* city, I ncv('r A'lt, as 
at that moment, its cx(M'(*(ling beauty of j)osiiion, aiid 
for the third time I visited tla* iiospital a)id (‘t'im't('ry of 
San .luaii de Dios. In fro]it was lia* hospital, a noble 
.striifUuro, iornierly a convrijt, supj)orted j)rincij)all v by 
the active, charily of Don Mariano Ay(‘ine/ia. In the 
(jcntre of tla*. courtyard was a liiK'. fountain, and bc'yond 
it the cemetery, ^v}ii<'h was esfa})lis}H*d at th(‘ time of the 
(diolera. The e]jtrane(‘. was by a ])road passage with a 
high wall on each side, inlended for llui burial of her- 
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ctics.” There wns but one grave, and the stone bore 
the inscription 

Tcodoro AshadI, 
dc la Hnforniada. r 

I July 19 de 1837. 

At the end of this iiassagc Avas a dcadhouse, in Avhich 
lay, on s(}parate ])ed^^ the bodies of two men, both poor, 

% t 

omi (uitirely naked, ^itli*his logs drawn up, as though 
no friend had been by to straighten them, and tlui other 
Avrapped in matting. On the right of the passage a door 
op(‘iu‘d into a srpiare enclosure, in whieli Avere vaults 
l^iiill above the ground, bearing the names of th(i Aveal- 
tliy inha])itants of the city. On tlie left a door opened 
into an enclosure running in the rear of the dcadhouse, 
about seven hundred and fifty f('et long, and thr(‘e hun- 
dred wide. The walls Avere high and thick, and the 
graves Avere, square recesses h'Ugthwisc in the Avail, 
three ti(‘rs deep, each closed up with a Hat stone, on 
AvliMili the name of the oecupant Avas inseribeal. These, 
too, AV(‘rc for the rich. Tfn^’area Avas filled Avilh the 
graves of the common peoph*, and in oiu^ place Avns a 
stjiiare of iieAV-made earth, nlulor Avhich lav the bodies 
)!’ about four Inmdri'd men killed in the attauk u])on the 
city. The tabh' of land commanded a view of the green 
plain of (Juatimala and the voleanoes of tlie Antigua, 
ileantiful /lowers were blooming over the gra\a's, and a 
voice set'ined to say, 

“ Oh vl‘) noi i»lurk Howors, 
riif'y'n* to tlu' Ifatl.” 

A bier approached with iIl' boilv of a woman, which 
was huried without any (‘olfm. ?o'ar by Avas a line of 
new-made gra\es A’ aiting for tenants. T^hoy Averc dug 
through skeletons, and setills and bones lay in heaps be- 
side llicm. I rolled tliree ^eulls together with my foot 

1 '^ 
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It was a gloomy leave-taking of Guatimala. The earth 
slipped under my feet and I fell backward, but saved 
myself by stopping across a ncw*mad(i grave. I verily 
believe that if 1 had fallen into it, I should have been 
superstitious, and afraid to set out rtii my journey. 

I have mentioned that there w;re rumours in the 
city of some horrible outrage crfunriitted by (^arrera 
at Quezaltenango. He had S(;t out from Guatimala 
in })ursuit of Morazaii. Near the Antigua he iiu^t one 
of his own soldiers from . Quezaltt'uango, who report- 
ed that there liad been a rising in that town, and the 
garrison were compelled to lay down their arms. Ini- 
raged at this mtellig(‘n(*e, he abandomal his ^pursuit of 
IMorazan, and, without evtni advisijig the government 
of his eliangc of plan, marclu'd to Ciuezaltemingo, and 
among other minor outrages seized (hghtemi of the 
municipality, the first men of llu' state, and without 
the slightest form of trial shot tlnnn in tin* plaza; 
and, to heighten the gloom whieh this innvs east over 
tlte eity, a rumour preceded him that, iinm(*diately on 
his arrival, he inteinh'd to (>rd(‘r out all tln^ prisoners 
and sh(jot tliem a]so. At this tinn* tin* repr(*ssed ex- 
citeuK'nt in the city was fearful. A?i immense relied' 
was experienced on the repulse of Morazan, but th(*r(^ 
had been no rejoicing ; and again tlui sword seenn^d 
siisj)(eided by a single hair. 

And here* I would r(‘mark, as at a place* whe^re* it has 
no imrne/diate connexion with what ])r(*ce*(le‘s or what 
follows, and, eronsequeiitly, where* lUi apj)lication of it 
can be made, that some matte*rs of denq) pe‘rs()iia! inter- 
est, which illnstrate*, more than volnm(*s, tin*. dre*ndfnl 
states of the country, f am oblige‘d to withhedd alte>ge*th- 
er, lest, perchance*, the.'se; pages sfionld find t}n‘ir way 
to Guatimala and compromise* individuals, lu my long 
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imiriicy I iiiid had iiilercaviirsc witli men of all parlies, 
and was spoken to freely, and sometimes confidentially. 
iierel(dore, in all the wars and revolutions the whites 
had the coiitrollinnr^ inlluenec, but at this time the In- 
dians were the dominant power. Roused from the 
slotli of ages, and '\vith muskets in their hands, their 
gentleiH'.ss ivas ehangiul ^ito ferocity ; and even among 
the adherents of tlie Carrera party there was a fearful 
apprcdiension of a war of <;astes, and a strong desir(‘, on 
the part of tljose who rMiuld g(U. away, to leavt^ th(‘, coun- 
try. I w’as consulted by men having houses and large 
lundinl estates, but who eould only command tw(; or 
three tliousand dollars in money, us to llieir ability to 
live on that sum in the United States; and individuals 
holding high olfices uiuh‘r tlie Central party told me 
that they had tlieir passports from Mexico, and wane 
ready at any mouauit to lly. There scanned ground for 
tlni a])preh*'nsion that tlie hour of retributive. jtistici‘. wais 
nit’ll, uiul that a spirit was aw'akeiied among the Indians 
lo make a bloody olferiug to the spirits of tlnhr fathers, 
ioid rc'cover their inheritaiu;e. C'arrera was the pivot 
on wdiieli this turned, lie \vas talked of as JOl rev do 

I 

lv)s Indios, the King of the Indians, lie had ndieved 
them from all taxes, and, as they said, support c*d his 
army by levying eoutri’outions upon tlu* whites, 11 is 
pow'er by a worel to cause* tin* massacre* ol every w hite 
inhabitant, no one doubfcel. T’lie'ir seenirity was, as I 
eonceive*el, that, in the constant action oi his sliort 
care‘cr, he* had not had time to form any plans for cx- 
teneh'd dominion, and kiir ' nothing of tlu> immense 
country from Te’xas to Cape lloin, occupied by a race 
.sympathizing in hostility to the wliile*s. was a fa- 

natic, and, to a certain exte'nl, under the dominion ed 
ihei priests*, and Iws own acuKuoss U)\e\ him that he 
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nTJs more powerful with the* Ijjdmns thcmse/res VtiiJa 
supported by the priests luui the (iristocracy than at 
the Jiead of the Indians only; but nil knew ihntj in the 
moment of passitm, he forgot entirely the little of j)hni 
or policy that ever governed him ; ^ind when he return- 
ed from C|uezaltenango, his hands j*>;ed with blood, and 
preceded by the fearful nimpnr that lie iv tended to 
bring out two or three hundred prisoners and shoot 
them, the citizens of Guatimala felt that they stood 
on the brink of a fearful gulf. A leading memb(^r of 
the government, Avhom T wished to call witli me upon 
him and ask him for liis passport, clecliaed doing so, 
lest, as he said, Carrera should think tlie government 
was trying to lead him. Others paid him formal visits 
of ceremony and congratulation upon his return, and 
eompari'd notes with each other as to the manner in 
which they were received. Camera made no r(‘])ort, 
olheial or verbal, of what he had done; and thougli all 
were full of it, no one of them dared ask him any (jues- 
tions, or refer to it. Tiiey will perhaps j)ronounce me 
a caliujuiiator, l)ut even td Itazard of wounding 
their feelings, 1 caiiiKU withiiohl what I heluwe to be 
a true. ])ieture of llie stale of the country as it was at 
that time. 

Unable to induce aiiy of the perscnis I wished to call 
with me upon Carrera ; afrahi, afl(*r such a long interv.al 
and such exciting scenes as he laul been eiigaginl in, 
that he migiit nut reeogiuse me, and ha-ling that it was 
all important not to fail in my appliealion to him, I re- 
Ji'iembeiaal that in my iirst inlervi(‘w Jie Jjad sjtokcji 
warmly of a doctor who had extracUed a ladi from his 
side. This doctor 1 did not know, but I (tailed upon 
him, and ask(‘d him to ufatompany me, to which, with 
great civility, Int immediately assented. 
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It was liUflrr these chcmnstances that I made my 
last visit to Carrera. He had removed into a much 
larger housCj and his guard was more regular and for- 
mal. When I entered Ini was standing behind a table 
on one side of the room, with his wife, and Rivera Paz, 

* 4 

and one or two o'liers, examining some large Costa 
Riea ehaii’*^, and at ^le nymient lie had one in liis hands 
whieli had formed part of the conUnits of those trunks of 
my friend ihe captain, and which had often adorned his 
neck. 1 tliink it wa)uld have, given the captain a spasm 
if lie had known that anytliing once around his neck 
was betwiion CarrcTa’s fingers. ir is wife ivas a pretty, 
delicatC'looking Meslitzo, not more than twenty, and ^ 
seemed to hav(‘ a wmman's fondness for chains and 
gold, Carrera himself looked at them wdth indilicr- 
enee. My idea at ihe time w*as, that these jcwxds 
were sent in by the government as a present to his 
wofe, and through her to propitiate him, but. perhaps 
1 w'as w’rong. 'Ldie face of Rivera Paz seemed anx- 
ious. Carrera had passed through so many terrible 
scent's since I saw' him, that, I feared he had forgotten 
me ; but he recognised me in a moment, and made room 
for me la'hiiid the table next to himself. Ills military 
coat lay on the table, and he w’orc the same roundabout 
ja(*ket, bis face had tlie samt* youtlifulm'ss, tpnekiit'ss, 
and intelhgenct', his voice and mamit'rs liie same gen- 
thaiess and stTiousness, and he had again been wound- 
t'd. T rt'grettt'd It) meet Rivera Paz there, for I thought 
it must be mortifying to him, as the liead of the govern- 
ment, to se(^ that hispasspo ‘ wo^s not considereil a jiro- 
tcetion wdthoiit Carrera's eudorse’inmt ; but \ could not 
stand upon c'tTtuiu »nv, and took advantage of Carrera's 
leaving the table to say to him lha< 1 w^as setting out on 
a dang(‘rous road, and considered it indisjiensable to lor- 
VoL. jr.—s 
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tify myself with all the security 1 could get. When 
Carrera returned I told him my purpose ; that I had 
waited only for liis return; showed him the passport 
of the government, and asked him^ to put his stamp 
upon it. Carrera had no delicacy .in the matter ; and 
taking the passport out of my hand^ threw it oh the ta- 
ble, saying he would make yic out a iicw^ one, and 
sign it himself. TJiis w'as more than I expected ; but 
in a quiet way telling me to “be seated,^’ he sent his 
wife into another room for the secretary, and told him 
to make out a pass])ort for the “ Consul of the North.” 
lie had an indefinite idea that I was a great man in 
my own country, but he had a very indefinite idea as 
to where my country was. 1 was not particular about 
iny title so that it \vas big enougli, but the North was 
rather a broad range, and to prevent mistakes 1 gave 
the secretary the other passport. lie took it into an- 
other room, and (/arrera sat down at the table beside 
me. He had heard of my having nwX Morazan on his 
retreat, and inquired about him, though loss anxiously 
than otJiers, but hf3 s])oke. more to the purpose ; suid 
that he was making preparations, and in a week h(^ in- 
tended to march upon San Salvador with three thou- 
sand men, adding that if he had had (nmnon lie Avould 
have driven Morazan friun the plaza j/ery soon. I asked 
him wlicthe.r it was true that he and Morazan mc't per- 
sonally on the heights of Calvary, and he said that they 
did ; that it was toward the last of the bailie, when the 
latter was retn^ating. One of Mo^^r//an^s dismou!i ted 
tToopcTs tore off lus bolsters *, Morazan liced a pistol at 
him, and he struck at Morazan with his sword, and cut 
his saddle. Morazan, he, said, had very handsome j)is- 
tols ; and it struck me that he thought if lie had lul- 
led Morazan he would hav (3 got iluj pistols. I could 
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not but thiuk of the str.angc positions into which I 
was thrown : shaking hands and sitting side by side 
with men who were thirsting for each other’s blood, 
well received by all, Jiearing wliat they said of each 
other, and in many cases their plans and purposes, as 
unreservedly us if wvis a travelling member of both 
cabinets. .Jn a few miryites the secretary called him, 
and he went out ancl^ brought back the passport liimself, 
signed with his own hand, the ink still wet. It had 
taken him longer than it would have done to cut off a 
head, and he seemed more proud of it. Indeed, it was 
the only occasion in which I saw in him the slightest 
elevation of feeUng. 1 made a comment upon the ex- 
cellence of the handwriting, and wdth his good wishes 
for my safe arrival in the North and speedy return to 
G’lalimala,! took my Icaive. Now I do not believe, if 
be knew" what I say of him, that he wamld give me a 
verj cordial w eleome ; but I believe him honest, and if 
lu. knew liow, and could curb his passions, he wmuld do 
more good for Central America than any otlier man 
in it, 

I w\as Jiow fortified with the best securily avc could 
have for our journey. We passed the evening in wri- 
ting letters and packing up things to be sent, home 
(among whieli was my diploma! ie coat), a/id oji the sev- 
enth of April we rose to set out. TIk' first movement 
was to take down our beds. Every man in that eoim- 
Iry has a small cot called a catre, made to doubl(^ 
wdth a hinge, wdiieh may be taken down and wrap- 
ped up, with pWlows uud beclelotbes, iu ui\ oxAude, 
to carry on a journey, (hir gre.it object was to trav- 
el liglilly. Evi^ry additional muh', and servant gave 
additional tronbh', Init \vc could noi. clo w ith less than a 
cargo-mule apiece. Each of us hud tw o petacas, trunks 
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made of oxhide lined with thin straw matting, having a 
top like that of a box, secured by a clumsy iron chain with 
iirgc padlocks, containing, besides other things, a ham- 
mock, blanket, one pair of sheets, and pillow, which, 
with alforgas of provisions, jnade one load apiece. 
We carried one eatre, in case ofj^sickness. *We had 
one spare cargo-mule; the grrvy mule with \yliieh 1 liad 
ascended the Volcano of Carta go and my maclio for Mr. 
Catherwood and myself, and a horse for relief, in all six 
animals ; and two mozos, or men of all work, untried. 
While in the act of mounting, Don Saturnino Tinoca, 
my cojnpanion from Zonzonatii, rode into the yard, to 
accompany us two days on our journey. We bade 
farewell to Mr. Savage, my first, last, and best friend, 
and in a few minutes, with a mingled feeling of regret 
and satisfaction, left for the last time tlie barrier of Gua- 
timala. 

Don Saturnino was most welcome to our party. His 
purpose was to visit two brothers of his wife, curas, 
whom he had never seen, and who lived at Santiago 
Atitan, two or three days’ journey distant. His father 
was the last governor of Nicaragua under the royal rule, 
with a large estate, which was confiscated at the time 
of the revolution; lie still had a large hacienda there, 
liad brought up a stock of mules to s(?ll at San Salvador, 
and iiiteinhul to lay out the proceeds in goods in Gua- 
tiinala. lie was about forty, tall, and as thin as a man 
could be to have activity and vigour, wore a roimd- 
ahout jacket and trousers of dark olive cloth, large j)is- 
tols in his holsters, and a long sword with a leather 
scabbard, worn at the point, leaving about an inch of 
steel naked. He sat bis mule as stiff as if he bud swal- 
lowed hrs own sword, holding the reins in his right 
hand, with Iiis left arm crooked from the elbow, stand- 
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ing out like a pump-handl^, the hand dropi)ing from the 
wrist, and shaking with the movement of the mule. 
He rode on a Mexican saddle plated with silver, and 
carried behind a pair of alforgas with bread and cheese, 
and atolc, a composition of pounded parched corn, 
cocoa, and sugar, which, mixed with water, was al- 
most his living. His mozo was as fat as he was 
lean, and wore a bcTl- crowned straw hat, cotton shirt, 
and drawers reaching down to his knees. Excepting 
that instead of Rosinahte and the ass the master rode a 
mule and the servant went afoot, they were a genuine 
Don Ciuixotc and Saneho Panza, the former of wliich 
appellations, very early in our acquaintance, we gave 
to Don Satnrnino. 

Wc set out for Quezaltcnango, but intended to turn 
aside and visit ruins, and .that day we went three leagues 
out of our road to say farewell to our friend Padre Al- 
CO ntara at Cindad Viej a. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon \vc reached the con- 
vent, where I had the pleasure of meeting again Padre 
Alcantara, Seiior Vidaiirre, and Don Pepe, the same 
party with whom I had passed the day with so much 
satisfaction before. Mr. CatherwooU laid in llie mean 
time passed a month at llie convent. Padri’ Alcantara 
liad lied at the approach of the iurani jMerazaii ; Don 
l^*p6 had had a shot at him as he was nUreatiiig from 
the Antigua, and the jiadrc had a musket left at night 
by a Hying soldier against the wall of the (convent. 

The morning opened with (roubles. The gray mule 
was sick. Don Saturnino bled her on both sides of her 
neck, but the ])oor animal was md. in a condition to be 
ridden. Shortly afterward Mr. C'atlierwood had one. of 
the mozos by the throat, hut Padre Aleantara])ateln‘d up 
a peace. Don Sntnriiiiio said that tiic gray mnlc would 
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be better for exercise, and (or the last time we bade 
fiarewell to our kind host. 

Don Pep6 escorted us, and crossing the plain of El 
Vieja in the direction in which Alvarado entered it, 
we ascended a high hill, and, turning the summit, 
through a narrow opening looked (lown upon'' a beau- 
tiful plain, cultivated like a garden, which^ opened to 
the left as we advanced, and raii^’off to the liako of 
Duenos, between the two great volcanoes of Fire and 
Water. Descending to the plain, we entered the vil- 
lage of San Antonio, occu])ied entirely by Indians. 
The cura’s house stood on an open plaza, with a fine 
fountain in front, and the huts of the Indians were built 
with stalks of sugarcane. Early in the occupation of 
Guatirnala, the lands around ihc capital 'were parti- 
tioned out among certain canonigos, and Indians were 
allotted to cultivate them. Each village was called by 
the canonigo’s own name. A church was built, and a 
fine house for himself, and by judicious managtiment 
the Indians became setllcid and ihe artisans for the cap- 
ital. In the stillness and (jiiiet of the villages it scanned 
as if tlie mountains and vol(^ano<*s around had shielded 
it from the devastation and alarm of war. Passing 
through it, on the other side of the plain we com- 
menced ascjencling a mountain. ^\l)ont half Avay np, 
looking back over the village and plain, we saw a sin- 
gle white line over the mountain we had crossed to the 
Ciudud Vic^ja, and the range of the eye (unbraced the 
plain and lake at our feet, the great plain of Esculntla, 
the two volcanoes of Agua and Fuego, extending to 
the Pacifu^ Ocean. The road was very steep, and our 
mules labourfid. On tlu! other side of the mountain tho 
road lay for some distance betw(ien shrubs and smjiU 
trees, emerging frenn which we saw an immense plain, 
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broken by the track of tha direct road from Guatimala, 
and afar oft' the spires of the town of Chimaltenango. 
At the foot of the mountain we reached the village of 
Paramos. We had been three hours and a half making 
SIX miles. Don Pep6 summoned the alcalde, showed 
Iiim Carrera’s passjiort, and demanded a guide to the 
next village. The alcalde called his alguazils, and 
in a very few minutes a gvilde was ready. Don Pepe 
told us that he left us in Europa, and with many 
thanks we bade him farewell. 

, We were now (uitering upon a region of country which, 
at the time of the conquest, was the most populous, the 
most civilized, and best cultivated in Guatimala. The 
people who occupied it were the dcsccnchmts of those 
found lher(i by Alvarado, and perhaps four fifths were In- 
dians of untainted blood. For three centuries they had 
submitted quietly to the dominion of the whites, but the 
rising of Carrera had waked them up to a recollection of 
their fathers, and it was rumoured that their eyes rolled 
strangely upon the white men as the enemies of their 
race. For the first time we saw fields of wheat and 
})eaeh-trees. The country was poetically called Euro- 
pa ; and though the Volcano de Agua still reared in full 
sight its stupendous head, it resembled the finest part of 
England on a magniticent scale. 

]hit it was not like travelling in England. The 
voiing man with whose throat Mr. Cathertvood had 
been so familiar loitered bcliiud wiih the sick mule and 
a gun. lie had started from Ciudad Vieja with a 
drawn knife iu liis hand, the blade about a foot aiid a 
half long, ajid wo made up our irinJs to get rid of him ; 
but we feared thai he bad anticipated us, and had gone 
off with the mule and gun. We v :\ited till he came np, 
relieved him from the gun, and made him go forward, 
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while we drove the mule. At the distance of two 
leagues we reached ^the Indian village of San Andres 
Isapa. Don Saturnino flourished Carrera’s passport, in- 
troduced me as fil Ministro de Nueva-York, demanded 
a guid(', and in a feW minutes an alguazil was trotling 
before us for the next village. At this village, on the 
same requisition, the alcalde ran out to look for an al- 
guazil, but could not find one immediately, and ven- 
tured to beg Don Saturnino to wait a moment. Don 
Saturnino told him he must go hims(df ; Carrera would 
cut off his head if he did not; the minister of New- 
York” could not bo kept waiting. Don Saturnino, like 
many others of my friends in that country, had no very 
definite notions in regard to titles or places. A man 
happened to be passing, whom the alcalde pressed into 
service, and ho trotted on before with the halter of the 
led horse. Don Saturnino hurried him along.; as we 
approached the next village Carrera’s soldiers were in 
sight, returning on the direct road to Guatimala, fresh 
from the slaughter at Quezaltenango. Don Saturnino 
told the guide that he must avoid the plaza and go on 
to the next village.^ Tlie guide begged, and Don Sat- 
urniiio rode up, drew his sword, and threatened to cut 
his head off. The j)oor fellow trotted on, ivith his eye 
fixed on the uplifted sword ; and when Don Saturnino 
turned to me with an Uncle Toby expression of fae(q 
lie threw down the halter, leaped over a hedge fence, 
and ran toward the town. Don Saturnino, not diseon- 
certcfl, eanght up the halter, and, .spurring his mul(i, 
pushed on. The road lay on a magnificent table-land, 
in some places having trees on eaidi side for a great 
distance. D(^yoiid lliis wo had a heavy rain-storm, 
and late in the afuaiioou reached the brink of an im- 
mense pxecipiee, in wliieli, at a great distance, we 
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saw the molina or wheat-mill, looking like a New- 
Englahd factory. The descent was very steep and 
muddy, winding in places close along the precipitous 
side of the ravine. Great care was necessary with the 
mules ; their tendency was to descend sidewise, Avhich 
was very dangcirous ; but in the steepest places, by 
keeping their heads straight, they would slip in the mud 
several paces, bracing their feet and without falling. 

At dark, wet and muddy, and in the midst of a 
heavy rain, wc reached the molina. The major-domo 
was a Costa Rican, a countryman of Don Saturnino, 
and, fortunately, wc had a room to ourselves, though it 
was damp and chilly. Here wc learned that Teepan 
Guatimala, one of the ruined cities we wished to visit, 
^vas but three leagues distant, and the major-domo of- 
fered to go with us in the morning. 

VoL. 11.— T 1.1 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Journey continued. — Barrancas. — Tecpan Guatimala.— A noble Church.— A sa- 
cred Stone.— The ancient City.— Description oilthr Ruins.— A Slolina.— Anoth- 
er Earthquake — Patzum. — A Ravine. — Fortifications. — Los Altos. — GexJines. 
— Losing a good Friend. — Magnificent Scenery.— San Antonio. — Lakcof Atit- 
lan. 

In the morning the major-domo furnished us with fine 
horses, and we started early. Almost immediately we 
commenced ascending the other side of the ravine 
which we had descended the night before, and on the top 
entered on a continuation of the same beautiful and ex- 
tensive table-land. , On one side, for some distance, were 
high hedge fences, in which aloes were growing, and in 
one place were four in full bloonj. In an hour we arri- 
ved at Patzum, a large Indian village. Here we turned 
off to the right from the high road to Mexico by a sort of 
by-path ; but the country ivas beautiful, and in parts 
well cultivated, 'fhe morning was bracing, and’ the 
climate like our own in October. The immense table- 
land was elevated aome five or six thousand feet, but 
none of these heighl^have ever beejt taken. We pass- 
ed on the right two mounds, such as are seen all over 
our own country, and on the left an immense barranca. 
The table was level to the very edge, where the earth 
seemed to have broken off and sunk, and we looked 
down into a frightful abyss two or three thousand feet 
deep. Gigantic trees at the bottom of the immense 
cavity looked like shrubs. At some distance beyond 
we passed a second of tlicse immense barrancas, and in 
an hour and a half reached the Indian village of Tec- 
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pan Giiatimala. For sonje distance before reaching it 
the road was shaded by trees and shrubs, among which 
were aloes’ thirty feet high. The long street by which 
we entered was paved with stones frdrh the ruins of the 
old city, and filled with drunken Indians ; and rushing 
across itSvas one with his arms around a woman’s neck. 
At the head of this street was a fine plaza, with a large 
cabildo, and twent^br thirty Indian alguazils under the 
corridor, with wands of office in their hands, silent, in 
full suits of blue cloth, the trousers open at the knees, 
and cloak with a hood like the Arab burnouse. Ad- 
joining this was the large courtyard of the church, 
paved with stone, and the church itself was one of the 
most magnificent in the country. It was the second 
built after the conquest. The facade was two hundred 
f( et, very lofty, with turrets and spires gorgeously or- 
namented with stuccoed figures, and a high platform, on 
which were Indians, the first wc had seen in piciuresque 
costume ; and with the widely-extended view of the 
country around, it was a scene of wild magnificence in 
nature and in art. We sjtopped involuntarily ; and 
while the Indians, in mute astonishment, gazed at us, we 
were lost in surprise and admiration. As usual, Don 
Saturnine was the pioneer, and we , rode up to the house 
of the padre, wherq we were sho'Wliinto a small room, 
with the window closed and a ray of light admitted 
from \he door, in which the padre was dozing in a 
large chair. Before he had fairly opened his eyes, Don 
Saturniiio told him that wc had come to visit the ruins 
of the old city, and wanted a guide, and thrust into his 
hands Carrera’s passport <uid tlie letter of the provesor. 
The padre was old, fat, rich, and infirm, had been thirty- 
five years cura of Teepan Guatimala, and was not used 
to doing things in a hurry ; but our friend, knowing the 
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particular objects of pur visit, .with great earnestness and 
haste told the padre that the minister' of New- York 
had heard in his country of a remarkable stone, and the 
provesor and Carrera were anxious for him to see it. 
The padre said that it was in the church, and lay on 
the top of the grand altar ; the cup of the sacrament 
stood upon it ; it was covered ^up, and very ^sacred ; he 
had never seen it, and he was eviUcntly unwilling to 
let us see it, but said he would endeavour to do so 
when we returned from the ruins. lie sent for a guide, 
and >ve went out to the courtyard of the church ; and 
while Mr. Catherwood was attempting a sketch, I walk- 
ed up the steps. The interior was lofty, spacious, rich- 
ly ornamented with stuccoed figures and paintings, dark 
and solemn, and in the distance was the grand altar, 
with long wax^^candles burning upon it, and Indians 
kpeeling before it. At the door a man stopped me, and 
said that I must not enter witfi sword and spursy^^and 
even that I must take off my boots. I would have 
done so, but saw that the . Indians did not like a stran- 
ger going into their churefi. They were evidently en- 
tirely unaccustomed to the sight of strangers, and Mr. 
Catherwood w;as so annoyed by their gathering round 
him that he gave up his drawing ; and fearing it would 
be worse on our return, I told Don Saturnino. that we 
must make an effort to sec the stone now. Don Satur- 
nino had a great respect for the priests and the Church. 
He, was not a fanatic, but he thought a powerful reli- 
gious influence good for the Indians. Nevertheless, he 
said we ought to sec it ; and we went back in a body 
to the padre, and Don Saturnino told him that we were 
anxious to see the stone now, to prevent delay on our 
return. The good padre’s heavy- body was troubled. 
He asked for the provesor's letter again, read it over, 
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went out on the corridor and consulted with a brother 
about as old and round as himself, and at length told us 
to wait in that room and he would bring it. As he went 
out he ordered all the Indians in the courtyard, about 
forty or fifty, to go to the cabildo and tell the alcalde to 
Bcnd the gui<Jc. In a few minutes he returned, and 
opening with some trg|ydation the folds of his large 
gown, produced the stone. 

Fuentes, in speaking of the old city, says, ‘‘ To the 
westward of the city there is a little mount that com- 
mands it, on which stands a small round building about 
six feet in height, in the middle of which there is a ped- 
estal formed of a shining substance resembling glass, 
but the precise quality of %vhich has not been ascertain- 
ed, Seated around this building, the judges heard and 
decided the causes brought before them/ and their sen- 
tences were executed upon the spot. Previous to exe- 
cuting them, however, it was necessary to have them 
confirmed by the oracle, for which purpose three of 
the judges left their seats and proceeded to a deep ra- 
vine, where there was a plac/3 of worship containing a 
black transparent stone, on the surface of which the 
Deity was supposed to indicate the fate of the criminal. 
If the decision was approved, the sentence was ^edi- 
ted iminediately ; if* nothing appeared on the stone, the 
accused was set at liberty. This oracle was also con- 
sulted in the affairs of war. The Bishop Francisco 
Marroquin having obtained intelligence of this slab, 
ordered it to be cut square, and consecrated it for the 
toj) of the grand altar in the Church of Teepan Guati- 
mala. It is a stone of siriguiar beauty, about a yard 
and a half each way.” The Modern Traveller” re- 
fers to it as an interest ing speebnen of ancient art;” 
and in 1825 concludes, “ we may hope, before long, to 
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receive some more distinct • account of this oracular 
stone.” 

The world — meaning thereby the two classes into 
which an authoi* once divided it, of subscribers and 
non-siibscribers to his work — the world that reads these 
pages is indebted to Don Saturnino for some additional 
information. The stone was gewed up in^a piece of 
cottQii cloth drawn tight, which looked certainly as old as 
the thirty-five years it had been under the cura’s charge, 
and probably was the same covering in which it was 
enveloped when first laid on the top of the altar. One 
or two stitches were cut in the middle, and this was 
perhaps all we should have seen ; but Don Saturnino, 
with a hurried jargon of strange, curious, sacred, in- 
comprehensible, the provesor’s letter, minister. of New- 
York,” &c., whipped’ out his penknife, and the good 
old padre, heavy with agitation and his own weight, 
sunk into his chair, still holding on with both hands. 
Don Saturnino ripped till he almost cut the good old 
man’s fingers, slipped out tbe sacred tablet, apd left the 
sack in the padre’s hands, ^ The padre sat a picturi^ of 
self-abandonment, ^helplessness, distress, and self-re- 
proach. We moved toward the light, and Don Satur- 
nino, ^vith a twinkle of his eyes and a ludicrous earnest- 
ness, consummated the padre’s fear and horror by 
scratching the «acrcd stone with his knife. This orac- 
ular slab is a piece of common slate, fourteen inches by 
ten, and about as thick as those used by boys at school, 
'without characters of any kind upon it: With a strong 
predilection for the marvellous, and scratching it most 
irreverently, we could make nothing more out of it. Don 
Saturnino handed it back to the padre, and told him 
that he had better sew it uj) and put it back ; and prob- 
ably it is now in its place on the top of the grand altar, 
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with the sacramental cup .upon it, an object of venera- 
tion to the fanatic Indians. 

But the ’ agitation of the padre destroyed whatever 
there was of comic m the scene. Recovering from the 
shock, he told us not to go back through the town ; that 
there was a road direct to the old city ; and concealing 
the tablet jmdcr his go^n, he walked out with a firm 
step, and in a strong, unbroken voice, rapidly, in their 
own unintelligible dialect, called to the Indians to bring 
up our horses, and directed the guide to put us in the 
road which led direct to the molina. He feared that the 
Indians might discover our sacrilegious act; and as we 
looked in their stupid faces, we were well satisfied to 
get awaiy before any such discovery was made, rejoicing 
more than the padre that we could get back to the rnb- 
liiia without returning through the town. 

We had but to mount and ride. At the distance of 
a mile and a half we reached the bank of an immense 
ravine. We descended it, Don Saturnino leading the 
way; and at the foot, on the other side, he stopped at 
a narrow passage, barely wi^e enough for the mule to 
pass. This was the entrance to the old city. It was 
a winding passage but in the side of the ravine, twenty 
or thirty feet deep, and not wide enough for two horse- 
men to ride abreast > and this continued to the high table 
of land on which stood the ancient city of Patinamit. 

This city flourished with the once powerful kingdom 
of the K^a'chiquel Indians. Its name, in their language, 
means the city.” It was also called Teepan Guati- 
mala, which, according to Vasques, means ‘‘ the Royal 
House of Guatimala,” and Jic infers that it was the cap- 
ital of the Kaclii(piel kings ; but Fuentes supposes that 
Teepan Guatimala was the arsenal of the kingdom, and 
not the royal residence, which honour belonged to Gua- 
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timala, and that the former w.as so called from its situa- 
tion on an eminence with respect to the latter, the word 
Teepan meaning above.” 

According to *Fuentes, Patinamit was seated on an 
eminence, and surrounded by a deep defile or natural 
fosse, the perpendicular height of which, from ‘the level 
of the city, was more than onejitodred fathoms. The 
only entrance was by a narrow causeway terminated 
by two gates, constructed of the chay stone, one on the 
exterior and the other on the interior wall of the city. 
The plane of this eminence extends about three miles 
in length from north to south, and about two in breadth 
from east to west. The soil is covered with a stiff clay 
about three quarters of a yard deep. • On one side of 
♦lie area are the remains of magnificent building, per- 
fectly square, each side measuring one hundred paces, 
constructed of hewn stones extrentely well pU):, together ; 
in front of the building is a large square, oh' one side of 
which stand the ruins of a sumptuous palace, and near 
to it are the foundations of several houses^" A trench 
three yards deep runs frbm north to south through the 
city, having a breastwork of masonry rising about a 
yard high. On the eastern side of this trench stood the 
houses of the nobles, and on the opposite side the houses 
of the maseguales or commoners. .The streets were, as 
may still be seen, straight and spacious, crossing each 
other at right angles. 

When we rose upon the table, for some distance it 
bore no marks of ever having been a city. Very soon 
we came upon an Indian burning down trees and pre- 
paring a piece of ground for planting corn. Don Sat- 
urnine asked him to go with us and show us the ruins, 
but he refused. .Soon after we reached a hut, outside 
of which a woman was washing. We asked her to ac- 
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company us, but she ran into the hut. Beyond this wo 
reached a wall of stones, but broken and confused. We 
tied our horses in the shade of trees, and commenced ex- 
ploring on foot. Tljie ground was covered with mounds 
of ruins; In one place we saw the foundations of two 
liouses, one of them about a hundred feet long by fifty 
feet broad. It was ojje .hundred and forty years since 
Fuentes published the account- of his visit ; during that 
time the Indians had carried away on their backs stones 
to build up the modern village of Tccpan Guatimala, 
and the hand of ruin had been busily at work. We in- 
quired parti9ularly for sculptured figures ; our guide 
knew of tAVO, and after considerable search brought us 
to them. They were lying on the ground, about three 
feet long, so Avorn that we could not make them out, 
though on one the eyes and nose of an animal were 
distinguishable. The position commanded an almost 
boundless yiew, and it is surrounded by an immense ra- 
vine, Avhich AVar rants the description given of it by Pu- 
entes. In some places it was frightful to look down 
into its dfepths. On every side it was inaccessible, and 
the only way of reaching it Avas by^thc narroAv passage 
through which we entered, its desolation and ruin add- 
ing another page to the burdened record of.hum^n con- 
tentions, and provhig that, as in the Avorld whoso his- 
tory wc knoAv, so in this of Avhosc history Ave are igno- 
rant, jean’s hand has been against his fellow. The sol- 
itary Indian hut is all that noAv occupies the site of the 
ancient city; but on Good Friday of every year a sol- 
emn procession of the AA^hole Indian popufation is made 
to it from the village of Teepar uatimala, and, as our 
guide told us, on that day bells are lieard sounding un- 
der the earth. 

Descending by the same narroAV passage, Ave Irav- 

Vol. IL— U ^ 
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erscd the ravine and ascended on the other side. Our 
guide put us into the road that avoided the town, and 
we set off on a gallop. 

Don Saturnino possessed the extremes of good tem- 
per, simplicity, uprightness, intelligence, and perseve- 
rance. Ever since I fell in with him he had been most 
useful, but this day; be surpas^^ himself ; /md he was 
so well satisfied with us as to declare that if it were not 
for his wife in Costa Rica, he would bear us company to 
Palcnquc. lie had an engagement in Guatimala.on a 
particular day ; every day tliat he lost with us was so 
much deducted from his visit to his relatives ; and at 
his earnest request we had consented to pass a day with 
them, though a little out of our road. We reaehed the 
molina in time to walk over the mill. On the side of the 
liill above was a large building to receive grain, and be- 
low it an immense reservoir for water in the dry season, 
but which did not answer the purpose intended. v^The 
mill had seven sets of grindstones, and working night 
and day, ground from' seventy to ninety negases of wheat 
in the twenty-four hours, each negas being six arpbas of 
twenty-five pounds^ The Indians bring the wheat, and 
cacli one takes a stone and docs his own grinding, pay- 
ing a rial, twelve and a half cents, per negas for the 
use of the mill. Flour is worth about from three dol- 

> i _ i 

lars and a half to four dollars the barrel. 

Don Saturnino was one of the best men that ever lived, 
but in undress there was a lankness about him that was 
ludicrous. In the evening, as he sat on the bed with his 
thin arms wound around his thin legs, and we reproved 
him for his sacrilegious act in cutting open the cotton 
cloth, his little eyes twinkled, and Mr. C. and I laughed 
as we liod not b^pre laughed in Central America. 

But in that coufitry one extreme followed close upon 
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another. At midnight we 'were roused from sleep by 
that movement which, once felt, can never be mistaken. 
The building rocked, our men in the corridor cried out 
temblor,’! and Mr^ C. and I at the same moment ex- 
claimed “ an earthquake !” Our catres stood trans- 
versely. By the undulating movement of the earth he 
was rolled from si^ io. ^ide, arid from head to foot. 
The sinking of triy head induced an awful faintness of 
heart. I sprang upon my feet and rushed to, the door. 
In a moment the earth was still. We sat on the sides 
of the bed, corripared movements and sensations, lay 
down again, arid slept till morning. 

Early in the morning we resumed our journey. Un- 
fortunately, the gray mule was no better. Perhaps shio 
would recover in a few days, but we had no time to wait. 
My first mule, too, purchased as the price of seeing Don 
Clcmentino’s sister, which had been a most faithful an- 
imal j was drboping. Don Saturnino offered me his 
own, a sUong, hardy animal, in exchange for the latter, 
and the former I left behind, to be sent back and turned 
out on the pasture- grotmds of Padre Alcantara. There 
were few trials greater in that country than that of 
being obliged to leave on the road these tried and faith- 
ful companions. ^ 

To Paterim our road was the same as the day before. 
Before reaching it we had difficulty with the luggage, 
and ieft at a hut on the road our only catre. Leav- 
ing Patzum on the left, our road lay on the high, level 
table of land, and at ten o’clock wc came to the brink 
of a ravine three thousand feet deep, saw an immense 
abyss at oUr feet, and opposite , the high, precipitous 
wall of the ravine. Our road lay across it. At the 
very commencement the descent u as &|gep. As we ad- 
vanced the path wound fearfully alorig the edge of the 
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precipice, and w^e met a cajUvan of mules at a narrow 
place, where there was nq room to turn out, and we 
were obliged to^go back, taking care to give them the 
outside. All the way down we vj^cre meeting them ; 
j)erhaps more than five hundred passed us, loaded with 
wheat for the mills and cloths fpjr Guatimala. In meet- 
ing so maiiy mules .loaded wklt merchandise, we lost 
the vague and indefinite apprehensions with which we 
had set out on this road. We were kept back by them 
more than half an hour, and with great labour reached 
the bottom of the ravine. A stream ran through it ; for 
some distance our road lay in the stream, and we cross-, 
ed it thirty or forty times. The sides of tnO ravine were 
of ' an immense height. In one place we rode along a 
perpendicular wall of limestone rock smoking with 
spontaneous combustion. , . . 

At twelve o’clock we commenced ascending the 
opposite side. About half way. up we met a^jher 
caravan of mules, Avith heavy boxes on their sides, 
tumbling down the steep descent. They- came upon 
us so suddenly that ouf cargo-mules gbt en|angled 
among them, turned around, and were hultied down 
the mountain. Our men got them disengaged, and 
Ave drew up against the side. As Ave ascended^'^to- 
Avard the summit j far aboVe us, ‘were rude fortififea- 
tions, commanding the road up which Ave Avere toiling. 
This Avas the frontier post of Los Altos, and the posi- 
tion taken by General Guzman to. 'repel the invasion 
of Carrera. It seemed certain death for any body of 
men to advance against it ; but Carrera sent a detach- 
ment of Indians, who clambered up the ravine at an- 
other place, and attacked it in the rear. The fortifica- 
tions Avere pull§|i down and burned, the boundary lines 
demolished, and Los Alios annexed to Guatimala. Here 
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we met an Indian, who confirmed what the muleteers 
had told us, that the road to Santiago Atitlan, the place 
of residence of Don Saturnino’s relatives, was five 
Icngues, and excee.^lingly bad, and, in order to save 
our luggage-mules, we resolved to leave them at the 
village of Godiiies, about a mile, farther on. The vib 
lage consisted ofJ^t jMee or fpii^ dints, entirely deso- 
late ; there was not a person in sight. We were afraid 
to trust our mozos alone ; they might be robbed, or 
they might rob us themselves ; besides, they had no- 
thing to cat. Wc were about at the head of the Lake 
of Atitlan, It was impossible, with the cargo-mules, to 
reach SantiS^o . Atitlan that day; it lay on the left bor- 
der of the lake ; our road was on the right, and it 
was agreed for Don Saturnino to go on alone, and for 
us to continue on our direct road to Panajachel, a vil- 
lage on the right border opposite Atitlan, and cross the 
lake to pay our visit to him, Wc were advised that 
there were canoes for this purpose, and bade fare- 
well to Don Saturiiino with the confident expectation 
of seeing Bi’m again the next day at the house of his 
relatives ; but we never met again. , 

At two o’clock we came out upon the lofty table of 
land bordering the Lake of Atitlan. In general I have 
forborne attemptiiigno give any idea of the magnificent 
scenery amid which we were travelling, but here for- 
bearaijpe would be a sin. From a height of three or 
four thousand feet we looked down upon a surface shi- 
ning like a sheet of molten silver, enclosed by rocks 
and mountains of every form, some barren, and some 
covered with verdure, rising frc jn five Jiimdrcd to five 
thousand feet in height. Opposite, down on the borders 
of the lake, and apparently inaccessil>^^y land, was the 
town of Santiago Atitlan, to which oii^ricnd Avas avciicI- 

14 
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ing his way, situated betwet^n two immense volcanoes 
eight or ten thotisand feet high. Farther on was an- 
other volcano, and farther still another, more lofty than 
all, with its summit buried in clouds. There were no 
associations connected with this lake ; until lately we 
did Jiot know it even by name ; but we both agreed 
that it was the most magnificentjgpcctaclo we ever saw. 
We stopped and watched the fleecy clouds of vapour 
rising from the bottom, moving up the mountains and 
the sides of the volcanoes. We descended at first by 
a steep pitch, and then gently for about three miles 
along the precipitous border of the lake, leaving on our 
right the carniiio real and the village of San Andres, 
and suddenly reached the brink of the table-land, two 
thousand feet high. At the foot was a rich plain running 
down to the water ; and on the opposite side another 
immense perpendicular mountain side, rising to the same 
height with that on which* we stood. In the middle of 
the plane, buried in foliage, with the spire of the church 
barely visible, was the town of Panajachel. Our first 
view of the lake Avas th^ mokt beautiful we had ever 
seen, but this surpassed it. All the requisites of the 
grand and beautiful were there ; gigantic mountains, a 
valley of poetic softness, lake, and volcanoes, and &om 
the height on which Ave stood a wtiterfall marked a sil- 
ver line doAvn its sides. A party of Indian men and* 
Avomen Avere moving in single file from the foot of the 
mountain toward the village, and looked like children. 
The descent Avas steep and perpendicular, and, reach- 
ing the plain, the vicAV of the mountain-Avalls was sub- 
lime. As Ave advanced the plain formed a triangle 
with its base on the lake, the two mountain ranges con- 
verged to a point, and communicated by a narrow de- 
file beyond Avith the village of San Andres. 
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Riding through a thick forest of fruit and flower trees, 

we entered the village, and at three o’clock rode up to 

the convent. The padre was a young man, cura of four 

or five villages, riel], formal, and polite ; but all over 

the world women are better than men; Jiis mother 
• ■ ’ 

and sister received us cordially. They were in great 
distress on ac coun t gf the outrage at Quezaltenango. 
Carrera’s troops had passed through on tlieir return 
to Giiatimala, and they feared that the same bloody 
scenes were to be enacted all through the country. 
Part of his outrages were against the person of a cura, 
and this seemed to break the only chain that was sup- 
posed to keep him in subjection. Unfortunately, we 
loomed that there was little or no communication with 
Santiago Atitlan,and no canoe on this side of the lake. 
Our only chance of seeing Don Saturnino again was 
that he would learn this fact at Atitlan,and if there was 
a canoe there, send it for us. After dinner, with a ser- 
vant of tiie house as guide, we . walked down to the 
lake. The path lay through a tropical garden. The 
cl'mate was entirely diflerent from the table-land above, 
and productions which would not grow there flourished 
here. Sapotes, jocotes, aguacates, manzanas, pineap- 
ples,' oranges, and Icmbns, the best fruits of Central 
America, grew in pirofusion, and aloes- grcAv thirty to 
* thirty-five feet high, and twelve or fourteen inches thick, 
cultivated in rows, to be used for thatching miserable 
Indian huts. We came down to the lake at some hot 
springs, so near the edge that the waves ran over the 
spring, the former being ^^cry hot, and the latter very 
cold. 

According to hiarros, ‘Glie Lake of Atitlanis one of 
the most remarkable in the kingdoiO. . It is about twen- 
ty •four miles from east to west, and fen from north to 
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south, entirely surrounded 'by rocks and mountains. 
There is no gradation of depth from its shores, and the 
bottom 1ms not Ijecn found with a line of three hundred 
fathoms. It receives several river*, and all the waters 
that descend from the mountains, but there is no known 

f 

chariiKd by wliich this groat body is carried off. The 
only fish caught in it arc crabs, q^d^a spegies of small 
fish about the size of the litllc finger. These are in such 
countless myriads that the inhabitants of tlic surrounding 
ten villages carry on a considerable fishing for them.” 

At that hour of the day, as \vc understood to be the 
case always at tliat season of the year, heavy clouds 
were hanging over the mountains and volcanoes, and 
the lake was violently agitated by a strong southwest 
wind ; as our guide said, la laguna cs mny brava. 
Santiago Atitlaii was nearly opposites, at a distance of 
seven or eight leagues, and iu following the irregular 
and mountainous border of the lake from the point where 
Don Saturnino left us, we doubled whether he could 
reach it that night. It was much fartlier off than we 
supposed, and with tlie lake in such a state of agitation, 
and subject, as oiur guide told us, at all times to vio- 
lent gusts of wind, we had but little inclination to cross 
it in a canoe. It would have been magnificent to see 
there a tropical storm, to hear the thunder roll among 
the mountains, and see the lightnings flash down into * 
the lake. We sat on the shore till the sun disappeared 
behind the mountains at the head of the, lake. Mingled 
Mulh our contcrnplatiotis of it w'cre thoughts of other and 
far distant scenes, and at dark wc returned to the con- 
vent. 
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CHAPTER X. . 

I 

Lake of Atitlan.— Conjectures as to its Origin, &c.— A Sail on the Lake. — A dan- 
gerous Sibilation. — A lofty Mountairi ^ange. — Ascent of the Mountains.-Com- 
manding View. — Beautiful Plain. — An elevated Village. — Hide along the Lake. 
— Solola. — Visit to Santa Crux del Quichfe. — Scenery on the Road. — Barrancas. 
— San Thomas!^ — Plain of Quich6. — The Village. — Ruins of 

Quiche.— Its History. — Desolate Scene. — A facetious Cura. — Description of 
the Ruins. — Plan. — The Royal Palace. — Tho Place of Sacrifice. — An Image. 
— Two Heads, &c. — Destruction of the Palace recent. — An Arch. 

Early in the morning we again went down to the 
lake. Not a vapour was on the water, and the top of 
every volcano was clear of clouds. We looked over to 
Santiago Atitan, but there was no indication of a canoe 
coming for us. We whiled away the time in sliooting 
wild ducks, but could get only two ashore, which wc 
afterward found of excellent flavour. According to 
the account given by Juarros, the water of this lake is 
so cold that in a few minutes it benumbs and swells the 
limbs of all who bathe in ij;. But it looked so inviting 
that we determined to risk if, and were not benumbed, 
nor were our limbs swollen. The inhabitants, we were 
told, bat|^ed in it constantly; and Mr. C. remained a 
long tim^, in the water, supported by his life preserver, 
and withotif taking any exercise, and was not conscious 
of extreme coldness. In the utter ignorance that ex- 
ists in regard to the geography and geology of that 
country, it may be that the account of its fathomless 
depth, and the absence of any visible outlet, is as un- 
founded as that of the col hiess of its waters. 

The Modern Traveller, in referring to the want of 
specific information with regard to its elevation, and 
other circumstances from which to frame a conjecture 
as to its origin, and the probable communication of its 
VoL. 11.— X 
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waters with some other reservoir, slates that the fish 
which it contains arc the same as are found in the Lake 
of Amatitan,” and asks, ‘‘ May there not be some con- 
nexion between these lakes, at leastrthe fathomless one, 
and the Volcan de Agiia ?” We were told that the mo- 
hara, tlie fish for which the Lake of Amatitan is cele- 
brated in that country, was not £pu^d/in tfie Lake of 
Atitlan at all ; so that on this ground at least there is no 
reason to suppose a connexion between the two lakes. 
In regard to any connexion with the Volcan dc Agua, 
if the account of Torquemada be true, the deluge of wa- 
ter from that volcano was not caused by an eruption, 
but by an accumulation of water in a cavity on the top, 
and consequently the volcano has no subterraneous wa- 
ter power. The elevation of this lake has never been 
taken, and the whole of this region of country invites 
the attention of the scientific traveller. 

While we were dressing, Juan, one of our mozOs, 
found a canoe along the shore. It was an oblong “ dug- 
out,’’ awkward and rickety, and intended for only one 
person ; but the lake was 5o smooth that a plank seem- 
ed sulficient. We« got in, and Juan pushed off and 
paddled out. As we moved away the mountainous bor- 
ders of the lake rose grandly before us ; and 1 had just 
called Mr. C.’s attention to a casca&e opening upon us 
from the great height of perhaps three or four thou- 
sand feet, when wc were struck by a flaw, which 
turned the canoe, and drove us out into the lake. 
The canoe was overloaded, and Juan was an unskilful 
paddler. For several minutes he pulled, with every 
sinew stretched, but could barely keep her head straight. 
Mr, C. was in the stern, 1 on my knees in the bot- 
tom of the canoe. The loss of a stroke, or a totter- 
ing movement in changing places, might swamp her ; 
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and if we let her go she would be driven out into the 
lake, and cast ashore, if at all, twenty or thirty miles 
distant, whence we should have to scramble back over 
mountains ; and there was a worse danger than this, 
for in the afternoon the wind always came from tlie 
other side, and might drive us back again into the 
middle of tjie lake. We saw the people on the shore 
looking at us, and ^growing smaller every moment, but 
they could not help us. In all our difficulties we had 
none that came upon us so suddenly and unexpectedly, 
or that seemed more threatening. It was hardly ten 
minutes since aVc were standing quietly on the beach, 
and if the wind had continued five minutes longer I do 
not know what would have become of us ; but, most 
fortunately, it lulled. Juan’s strength revived ; with a 
great effort he brouglit us under cover of the high head- 
land beyond wliich the wind first struck us, and in a 
few minutes we reached the shore. 

We had had enough of the lake ; lime was precious, 
and we determined to set out after dinner and ride four 
leagues to Solola. We took another mozo, whom the 
padre recommended as a bobon, or gj*eat fool. The first 
two were at swords’ points, and with such a trio tliere 
was not much danger of combination. In loading the 
mules they fell to quarrelling, Eobon taking his share. 
Ever since we left, Don Saturnino had superintended 
this operation, and without him everylhing went wrong 
One mule slipped part of its load in the courtyard, and 
we made but a sorry parly for the long journey we had 
before us. From the village our road lay toward 
the lake, to the point of the opposite mountain, which 
shut in the plain of Panajachel. Here wc began to as- 
cend. For a wiiilc the path commanded a view of the 
village and plain ; but by degrees we diverged from it, 
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and after an hoiir^s ascent came out upon the lake, 
rode a short distance upon the brink, with another im« 
mense mountain range before us, and breaking over the 
top the cataract which J had seen from the canoe. 
Very soon We commenced ascending ; the path ran zig- 
zag, commanding alternately a view of the plain and 
of the lake. The ascent Avas terrible for l^pded mules, 
being in some places steps cut in th^ stone like a regu- 
lar staircase. Every time we came upon the lake there 
was a different view. At four o’clock, looking back 
over the high ranges of mountains we had crossed, Ave 
saAv the great volcanoes of Agua and Fiicgo. Six 
volcanoes Avere in sight at once, four of them above 
ten thousand, and two nearly fifteen thousand feet high. 
Looking doAvn upon the lake Ave saAV a canoe, so small 
as to present a mere speck on the Avater, and, as we 
supposed, it Avas sent for us by our friend Don Saturni- 
no. Four days after Avard, after diverging and return- 
ing to the main road, I found a letter from him, direct- 
ed to ‘‘ El Ministro de Nueva-York,” stating that he 
found the road so terrible #that night overtook him, and 
he Avas obliged to, stop three leagues short of Atitlan. 
On arriving at that place he learned that the canoe^vas 
on his side of the lake, but the boatmen would not 
cross till the afternoon Avind sprang up. The letter 
Avas Avritten after the return of the canoe, and. sent 
by courier two days’ journey, begging us to return, 
and offering as a bribe a noble mule, Avhich, in our 
bantering on the road, he affirmed AVas better than 
my macho. TavIcc the mule-track led us almost witli- 
in the fall of cataracts, and the last time Ave came 
upon the fake avc looked doAvn upon a plain even more 
beautiful than that of Fanajaehcl. Directly under 
us, at an immense distance below, but itself elevated 
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fifteen hundred or two thousand feet, was a village, 
with its ehurch conspicuous, and it seemed as if we 
could throw a stone down upon its roof. From the 
moment this lak(i first opened upon us until we left it, 
our ride along it presented a greater combination of 
beauties than any locality I ever saw. The last ascent 
occupied an Jioiir and three quarters. As old travel- 
lers, we would have avoided it if there had been any 
other road ; but, once over, we wpuld not have missed it 
for the world. Very soon wit saw Solola. In the sub- 
urbs drunken Indians stood in a line, and took oif their 
old petates (straw hats) with botli Jiands. It was Sun- 
day^ and the bells of the church wcu'c ringing for ves- 
pers, roekt'.ts were firing, and a procession, headed by 
violins, was [)arading round the plaza the figure of a 
saint .on li()rs(il)ack, dressed like a harlequin. Oppo- 
site the cabildo the alcalde, with a crowd of Mestitzoes, 
was fighting cocks. 

The town stands on the lofty borders of the Lake of 
Atitlan, and a hundred yards' from it the whole water 
v^as* visible. I tied my horso to the Avhipping-post, and, 
thanks to Carrera’s passport, the alcalde sent olf for sa- 
cate, had a room swept out in the cabildo, and oiTored 
to send us supper from his own house. He Avas about 
ten days in office, having been appointed since Carrera’s 
last invasion. Formerly this place Avas the residence of 
the youngest branch of the house of the Kachicpiel In- 
dians. 

It was our purpose at this place to send our luggage 
on by the main road to Tolonicapaii, one day’s journey 
beyond, Avhile avo struck off at angle and Ausited the 
ruins of Santa Cruz del Quiche. The Indians of that 
place, even in the most quiet limes, bore a very bad 
/lamc, and avc were afraid of Jiearing such lui account 
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them as would make it impossible to go there. Car- 
era had left a garrison of soldiers in Solola, and we 
called upon the commandant, a gentlemanly man, sus- 
pected of disaffection to Carrera’s government, and 
therefore particularly desirous to pay respect to his pass- 
port, who told me that there had been less excitement 
at that place than in some of the other villages, and 
promised to send the luggage on und^ safe escort to the 
corregidor of Totonic^pan, and give us a letter to his 
commissionaclo in Santa Cruz del Quiche. 

On our return we learned that a lady had sent for us. 
Her house Avas on the corner of the plaza. She was a 
chapetone from Old Spain, wliich country she had left 
Avith her husband thirty years before, on account of Avars. 
At the time of Carrera’s last invasion her son Avas alcalde 
mayor, and fled. If he had been taken he Avould have 
been shot. The Avife of her son Avas Avith her. They 
had not heard from him, but he had fled toward Mex- 
ico, and they supposed him to be in the frontier toAvn, 
and Avished us to carry letters to him, and to inform him 
of their condition. Their* house had been plundered, 
and tliey were in great distress. It Avas another of the 
instances Ave Avere constantly meeting of the effects of 
civil Avar. They insisted on our remaining at the house 
all night, Avhich, besides that they Avere interesting, Ave 
were not loth to do on our own account. The place 
Avas several thousand feet higher than Avhere avc slept 
the night before, and the temperature cold and wintry 
by comparison. JIammocks, our only beds, were not 
used at all. There were not even supporters in the 
cabildo to hang them on. The next morning the mules 
Avere all dra^vn up by the cold, their coats wore rough, 
and my poor horse Avas so chilled that he could hardly 
move. In coming in he had attracted attention, and the 
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alcalde wanted to buy him. In the morning he told me 
that, being used to a hot clitnate, the horse could not 
bear the journey across the Cordilleras, which was con- 
firmed by several disinterested persons to whom he ap- 
pealed. I almost suspected him of having done the horse 
some injury, so as to make me leave him behind. How- 
ever, by moying liiin in the sun his limbs relaxed, and 
we sent him off with the men and luggage, and the 
promised escort, to Totonicapori, recommended to the 
corregidor. 

At a quarter before nine we bade farewell to the 
ladies who had entertained us so kindly, and, charged 
with letters and messages for their son and husband, 
set out with Bobon for Santa Cruz del Quiche. At a 
short distance from the town we again rose upon a 
ndge whicli commandcjd a view of the lake and town ; 
the last, and, as wc thought, the loveliest of all. At a 
league’s distance wc turned off from the camino real into 
a narrow bridle-path, and very soon entered a well-cul- 
tivated plain, passed a forest clear of brush and under- 
wood, like a forest at home, and followed the course of 
a beautiful stream. Again we cai^ie out upon a rich 
plain, and in several places saw clusters of aloes in full 
bloom. The atmosphere was transparent, and, as in an 
autumn day at horAc, the sun was cheering and invig- 
orating. 

At .twelve o’clock we met some Indians, who told us 
that Santa Thomas was three leagues distant, and five 
minutes afterward wc saw the town apparently not more 
than a mile oft’ ; but we were arrested by another im- 
mense ravine. The descent v az by a winding zigzag 
path, part of the way witJi high walls on either side, so 
steep that we Averc obliged to dismount and walk all 
the way, hurried on by our own impetus and the mules 
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crowding upon us from behind. At the foot of the ra- 
vine was a beautiful stream, at which, choked with dust 
and perspiration, we stopped to drink. We mounted 
to ford the stream, and almost immediately dismounted 
again to ascend the opposite side of the ravine. This 
was even more difficult than the descent, and when we 
reached the top it seemed good three leagues. Wc 
passed on the right another awful bdrranca, broken off 
from the table of land, and riding close along its edge, 
looked down into an abyss of two or three thousand 
feet, and very soon reached Santa Thomas. A crowd 
of Indians was gathered in. the plaza, well dressed in 
brown cloth, and with long black hair, without hats. 
The entire population was Indian. There vras not a 
single ^vhitc man in the place, nor one who could speak 
Spanish, except an old Mestitzo, who was the secretary 
of the alcalde. We rode up to the cabildo, and tied 
our mules before the prison door. 'Groups of villanous 
faces were fixed in the bars of the windows. Wc call* 
ed for the alcalde, presented Carrera’s passport, and 
demanded sacatc, eggs, a»d frigoles for ourselves, and 
a guide to Quiche. , While these were got, the alcalde, 
and as many alguazils as could find a place, seated 
themselves silently on a bench occupied by us. In 
front was a new whipping-post. There was not a word 
spoken ; but a man was brought up before it, his feet 
and wrists lied together, and he was drawn up by a 
rope which passed through a groove at the top of the 
post, llis back was naked, and an algua^sil stood on 
his left with a heavy cowhide whip. Every slrojte 
made a blue streak, rising into a ridge, from which 
the blood started and trickled down his back. The 
poor fellow screamed in agony. After him a boy was 
stretched up in the same way. At the first lash, with 
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a dreadful scieam, he jerked his feet out of the ropes, 
and seemed to fly up to the top of the post. He 
was brought back and secured, and whipped till the 
alcalde was satisfied. This was one of the reforms in- 
stituted b^ the Central government of Giiatimala. The 
Liberal party had abolished this remnant of barbarity ; 
but within the; last month, at the wish of tlic Indians 
themselves, and in pursuance of the general plan to re- 
store old usages and customs, new whipping-posts had 
been erected in all the villages. Not one of the brutal 
beings around seemed to have the least feeling for the 
victims. Among the amateurs Averc several eriminals, 
Avhorn we had noticed walking in chains about the plaza, 
and among them a man and woman in rags, bareheaded, 
Avith long hair streaming over their eyes, ehained togeth- 
er by the hand and foot, Avith strong bars betAveen them 
to keep them out of each other’s reach. They Avere a 
husband and Avife, avIio had shocked the moral sense of 
the community by not living together. The punishment 
seemed llic very refinement of cruelty, but av hile it last- 
ed it Avas»an effectual Avay of preventing a repetition of 
the offence. 

At half past three, Avith an alguazil running before 
US and Bobon trotting behind, we set out again, and 
crossed a gcntly-roliing plain, Avith a distant side-hill 
*011 the left, handsomely Avooded, and iMmiinding us of 
scenes at home, except that on the left Avas another 
immense barranca, Avith large trees, Avliose tops Avere 
two thousand feet.bcloAV us. Leaving a village on 
the right, we passed a sn'ull lake, crossed a ravine, 
and rose to the plain of Ciuiche. At a distance on 
the left were the ruins of the old city, the once large 
and opulent capital of Utatlaii, the court of the native 
Von. ir.— Y 15 
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kings of Quiche, and the most sumptuous discovered by 
the Spaniards in this section. of America. It was a site 
worthy to be t^lc abode of a race of a kings. We 
passed between two small lakes, rgde into the village, 
passed on, as usual, to the convent, which stood beside 
the church, and slopped at the foot of a high flight of 
stone steps. An old Indian on tlie platfoyn told us to 
walk in, and wc spurred our mules up the steps, rode 
through the corridor into a large apartment, and sent 
the mules down another flight of steps iiito a yard en- 
closed by a high stone fence. The convent was the 
first erected in the country by the Dominican friars, 
and dated from tlie time of Alvarado. It was built en- 
tirely of stone, with massive walls, and corridors, pave- 
ments, and courtyard strong enough for a fortress ; 
but inost of tlie apartments were desolate or filled ■•vilh 
rubbish ; one was used for saeate, anotlii'r for corn, and 
another fitted up as a roosting-place for fowls. The 
padre had gone to another village, his own apartments 
were locked, and we were shown into one adjoining, 
about thirty feet square, Jind nearly as high, with stone 
floor and walls, and without a single article in it except 
a shuttered and weather-beaten stfldier in one corner, 
returning from campaigns in Mexico. As wc had 
brought with us nothing but our pobehas, and the nights 
in that region wen) very cold, wc were unwilling to risk"* 
sleeping on the stone floor, and with the padre’s Indian 
servant went to the alcalde, who, on the strength of. 
Carrera’s passport, gave us the audieiice-roonl of the 
eabildo, wliieli had at one end a raise-d platform with a 
railing, a table, and two long benches witli high backs. 
Adjoining avus the prison, being merely an enclosure of 
four high stone walls, Avitliout any roof, and filled Avilh 
more than the usual number of criminals, some of Avhoni, 
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as we looked through the gratings, wc saw lying on the 
ground, with only a few rags of covering, shivering in 
the cold. The alcalde provided us with supper, and 
promised to procure^ us a guide. to the ruins. 

Early ^in the morning, with a Mestitzo armed with a 
long basket-hilted sword, who advised us to carry our 
weapons, as the people were not to be trusted, we set 
out for the ruins. At a short distance wc passed an- 
other immense barrapea, down which, but a few nights 
before, an. Indian, chased by alguazils, either fell or 
tlirew himself off into the abyss, fifteen hundred feet 
deep, and was dashed to pieces. At about a mile from 
the village we came to a range of elevations, extending 
to a great distance, and comieeted by a ditch, which 
had evidently formed the line of fortifutalions for the 
ruined city, 'j'hcy eonsisled of llu', remains of stone 
buildings, probably towers, the stones well eiit and laid 
together, and the mass of rubbish around abounded in 
Hint arrow-heads. Within this line was an elevation, 
which grew more imposing as \ye approached, square, 
A/illi terraces, and liaving iii’the centre a tower, in all 
one hundred and twenty feet high.. We ascended by 
steps to three ranges of terraces, and on ilu^ top enter- 
ed an area enclosed by slom'^ walls, and covered with 
liard cement, in mjfny places still ])erfect. Thence we 
ascended by stone .‘^teps to the top oi the tower, the 
whole of which was formerly covered witli stucco, and 
stood as a fortress at the entrauiH'. of the great city of 
Utatlan, the capital of the kingdom of the Quiche In- 
dians. 

According to Fuentes, the euronicler of the king- 
dom of Gualimala, the kings of fj^niehe and Kaehiqiiel 
were descended from the Toltcctiu Indians, who, when 
they came into this country, found it already iiihab- 
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ited by people of different nations. " According 'to 
the manuscript of Don Juan Torres, giraindson of 
the last king of the Qui(ih.eSy 'v^hich was in the pos- 
session of the lieutenant-general Appointed by Pedro 
de Alvarado, and which Fuentes ‘says , he obtained 
by means of Father Francis Vasques, the historian 
of the order of San Francis, the Toltecas. themselves 
descended from the house of Israel, , who* were released 
by Moses from the tyranny of Pharaoli,t. and after cross- 
ing the Red Sea, fell into idolatry. / To avoid the re- 
proofs of Moses, or from fear of his inflicting upon them 
some chastisement, they separated from him and his 
brethren, and under the guidance of Tanub, their chief, 
passed from oiu' continent to the other, to a place which 
they called the seven caverns, a part of the kingdom of 
Mexico, where they ibunded the celebrated city of Tula. 
From Tanub sprang the families of the kings of Tula 
and Quiche, and the first monarch of the Toltecas, Ni- 
maquiche, the fifth king of that line, and more beloved 
than any of his predecessors, was directed by an oracle 
to leave Tula, with his people, wlio had by this time 
multiplied greatly, and conduct them from the kingdom 
of Mexico to that of Guatimala. In performing this 
journey they consumed many years, suffered extraordi- 
nary hardships, and wanderiid over an immense tract of 
country, until they discovered the Lake of Atitlari, and 
resolved to settle near it in a country which' they called 
Quiche, 

Nimaquiehc was accompanied by his three brothers, 
and it wns agreed to divide the new country, between 
them. Niinaquiehe died ; his soil Axcopil became chief 
of the Quiches, Kachiquels, and /iUtugiles, and was at 
the head of his nation when tliey settled in (iuiclic, and 
the first rnonarcli who reigned in Idatlan, Under him 
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the monarchy rose to a high degree of splendour. To 
relieve himself from some of the fatigues of administra- 
tion, he appointed thirteen captains or governors, and at 
a very advanced age divided. his empire into three king- 
doms, viz., the .Quiche, the Kachiquel, and the Zutiigil, ' 
retaining the first for himself, and giving the second to 
his eldest* son Jintemal, and the thM to his youngest 
son Acxigual. This division was made on a day when 
three suns were visible at the same time, which extra- 
ordinary circumstance, says the manuscript, has induced 
some persons to believe that it was made on the day of 
our Saviour’s birth. There were seventeen Toltecaii 
kings who reigned in Utatlan, the capital of Quiche, 
whose names have come down to posterity, but they are 
so hard to write out that I will take it for granted the 
reader is familiar with them. 

Their history, like that of man in other parts of the 
world, is one of war and bloodshed. Before', the death 
of Axcopil.his sons were at war, which, however, was 
settled by his mediation, and for two reigns peace ex- 
isted. In the reign of Balagn Acan, the next king of 
Quich6, while living on terms of great intimacy and 
friendship with his cousin Zutugilebpop, king of the 
Zutugilcs, the latter abused his generosity and ran 
away \Yith his daughter Ixeonsocil ; and at the same 
time Ilpacab, his relative and favourite, ran away, with 
Ecsclixpua, the niece of the king. The raj)o of Helen 
did not produce more wars and bloodshed than the car- 
rying off of these two young ladies with iinproiioimceable 
names. Balam Acan was naturally a mild man, but 
the abduction of his daughter was an affront not to be 
pardoned. With eighty thousand veterans, himself in 
the centre squadron, adorned wbh three diadems and 
other regal ornaments, carried in a rich chair of state, 
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splendidly ornamented with gold, emeralds, and olhei 
precious stones, upon the shoulders of the nobles of hia 
court, he marched against Zutugilebpop, who met him 
with sixty thousahd men, commanded by Iloacab, his 
' chief general and accomplice. Thfi most bloody bat- 
tle ever fought in the country took place ;! the field was 
so deeply inundated* with blood that not a blade of 
grass could be seen. Victory Ibhg reinained unde- 
cided, and at length Iloacab was killed, and Balam 
Acan remained master of the field. But the campaign 
did not terminate here. Balam Acan, with thirty thou- 
sand veterans under his personal command and two 
other bodies of thirty thousand each, again met Zutugi- 
lebpop Avitli forty thousand of his own warriors and forty 
thousand auxiliaries. The latter was defeated, and es- 
caped at night. Balam Acan pursued and overtook 
him ; biit wdiile his bearers were hastening with him to 
the thickest of the fight, they lost their footing, and 
precipitated him to the earth. At this moment Zutugi- 
lebpop was advancing with a chosen body of ten thou- 
sand lancers. Balam Acjiii w'as slain, and fourteen 
thousand Tndians were left dead on the fudd. 

The war was })rosecutcd by the sueci\ssor of Balam, 
and Zutugilebpop sustained such severe reverses that 
he fell into a despondeiKW and died. The lyar wus con- 
tinued down to the time of Kieah 'I'anub, who, after a 
sanguinary struggle, reduced the Zutugiles iind Kaclii- 
quels to subjection to tlie kings of Quiche. At this time 
the kingdom of tlie Quiches had attained its greatest 
' .splendour, and this was contemporaneous with that 
eventful era in A.merie*aii liistory, the reign of Montezuma 
and the invasion of the Spaniards, The kings of Mex- 
ico and Quiche Jieknowledged the tits of rclationshij), 
and in a mauiiscript of sixteen cpiarto leaves, preserved 
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by the Indians of San Ai\dres Xecul, it is related that 
when M9ntezuma was made prisoner, he sent a private 
ambassador to Kicah Tanub, to inform him that some 
white men had arrived in his' state, and made war upon 
him with such impe?uosity that the whole strength of lua 
people v^as unable to resist them that he was himself 
a prisoner, ^^rrounded by guards ; and hearing it was 
the intention of hft invaders to pass on to the kingdom 
of Quiche, he sent" notice of the design, in order that 
Kicah Tanub might be prepared to oppos(3 them. On 
receiving this intelligence, the King of Quiche sent for 
four y^oung diviners, whom he ordered to tf^li Ijim what 
would be the result of this invasion. They reciucsted 
lime to give their answers ; and, taking tlunr bows, dis- 
charged some arrows against a rock ; but, seeing that 
no impression was made upon it, returned very sorrow- 
fully^, and told the king there was no way of avoiding 
the disaster ; the while men would certainly conquer 
them. Kicah, dissatisfied, sent for the priests, desiring 
to have their opinions on this important subject; and 
they, from the oniinoiis circiynstancc of a ccrtahi stone, 
brought by tlieir forefathers from Egypt, liaving sud- 
denly split into two, predicted the inevitable ruin of the 
kingdom. At this time he received ijitelligence of the 
arrival of the Spaniards on the borders of Soconiiseo 
to invade his territory ; but, inulismayed by the auguries 
of diviners or priests, he prepared for war. Messages 
were sent by him to the eonqiiered kings and chiefs 
under his command, urging them to co-operate for the 
common defence; but, gJad of an opportunity to rebel, 
Sinacam, the king of Guatimala il.‘elared optuily that he 
was a friend to the Tciiles or Gods, as the Spaniards 
Were called by the Indians; and Mie King of the Ziitn- 
giles answered liaughtily that he was able to defend 
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his kih^om alone against 4 more numerous and less 
famished army than that ^^fhich was approaching Quiche. 
Irritation, wounded pride, anxiety, atid fatigue, brought 
on a sickness wlSch carried Tartub off in a few days. 

His son Tecum Umam succeeded to his honours and 
troubles. In a short time intelligence was received that 
the captain (Alvarado) and his Teules had^marehed to 
besiege Xelahuh (now QuezaltenaflgO), next to' the cap- 
ital the largest city of Quiche. At that time it. had 
within its walls eighty thousand men ; but sdch was the 
fame of the Spaniards that Tecum Umam determined to 
go to its assistance. He left the capital, at the threshold 
ol which \vc stood, borne in his litter on the shoulders of 
the principal men of his kingdom, and preceded by the 
music of flutes, cornets, and drums, and seventy thousand 
men, commanded by his general Ahzob, his lieutenant 
Ahzumanche, the grand shield-bearer Ahpocob, other 
officers of dignity with still harder names, and numerous 
attendants bearing parasols and fans of feathers for the 
comfort of the royal person. An immense number of 
Jiidian carriers followed ^Yith baggage and provisions. 
At the j)opulons city of Totoiiicapaii the army was in- 
creased to ninety thousand fighting men. At Qiiezal- 
tenango In; was joined by ton more chiefs, well armed 
and supplic'd witli provisions, displaying all the gor- 
geous insignia of their rank, and attended by twenty- 
four thousand soldiius. At llu; same. ])lacc he was re-en- 
lorced by forty-six tlionsand more, adorned witll plufnes 
of diflerent colours, and with arms of every description, 
the chiefs decorated with tin; skins of lions, tigers, and 
bears, as ciistingnishing marks of their bravery and war- 
like prowess. Tecum Umam rnarsiialled under his ban- 
ners on the. plain ol Tzuce.apa two hundred and thirty 
thousand warriors, and lorlilied liis earn]) Avith a wall 
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of loose stones, enclosing . within its circuit several 
inountaitis. .Ii;i the camp Were severar military ma- 
chines, formed of beams on Rollers, to be moved from 
place to place. After a series of desperate and bloody 
battles, the Spaniards routed this immense army, and 
entered tlhe city pf Xelaliuh. The fugitives rallied out- 
side, and made a last effort to surround and crush the 
Spaniards. Tecum Urnam commanded in person, sin- 
gled out Alvarado, sxttacked him thrpe times hand no 
hand, and wounded his horse ; but the last lime Alva- 
rado pierced him with a lance, and killed him on the 
spot. The fury of the Indians increased to madness ; 
in imrnense masses they rushed upon the Sj)aiiiards ; 
and, seizing the tails of the.horses, endeavoured by main 
force to. bring horse and rider to the ground ; but, at a 
critical moment, the Spaniards attacked in close column, 
broke the solid masses of the Quiches, routed the wdiolo 
army, and slaying an immense number, became com- 
pietely masters of the field. But few of the seventy 
thousand who marched out^frorn the capital with Te- 
cum I Jmain ever returned ; and, hopeless of being able 
to resist any longer by force, tliey had recourse to 
treachery. At a council of war called at Utatlan by 
the king, Chinanivalut, son and successor of Tecum 
Umam, it was determined to send an embassy to Alva- 
rado, with a valuable present of gold, suing for par- 
don, prbmising submission, and inviting the. Spaniards 
to the capital. In a few days Alvarado, with his, army, 
in high spirits at the prospect of a lerminaliou of this 
bloody war, encamped upon the plain. 

' This WHS the first appenruner (d strangers at Utatlan, 
the capital of the great Indian kingdom, the ruins of 
which were now under our eyes, once the most popu- 
lous and opulent (dty, not only of Quiche, but of tho 
VoL, II. — Z 
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whole kingdom of Guatimala. According to Fuentes, 
who' visited it for the piifj^ose of collecting inforrhation, 
and who gathered his facts partly from the remains and 
partly from manuscripts, it was surrounded bya deep 
ravine that formed a natural foss?,. having- only two 
very narrow roads as entrances j both of VwhichTwere so 
well defended by the ck^tle of ResguardbVas^to render it 
impregnable. The centre of the city was occupied by 
the royal palace, which was surrounded by the houses 
of the nobility ; the extremities were inhabited by the 
plebeians; and some idea may be formed of its vast 
population from the fact, before mentioned, that the 
king drew from it no less than seventy-two thousand 
fighting men to oppose the Spaniards.* It contained 
many very suinjituous edifices, the most superb of which 
was a seminary, where between five and six thbusand 
children were odnealed at the chargt^ of the royal 
treasury. The castle of the Atalaya was a remarkable 
structure, four stories high,, and capable of furnishing 
quarters for a very strong garrison. The castle of 
Rcsgiiardo was five stofies#high, extending one hnndred 
and eighty paces in front, and two hundred and tliirty 
in dej)th. The grand alcUzar, or palac.e of the kings 
of Quiche, surpassed every other edifice; and in the 
opinion of Torquemada, it could ccfmpete in opulence 
with that of Montezuma in Mexico, or that of the Incas 
in Cuzco. Th(i front extimded tliriu* hundred' and sev- 
enty-si;c g(*ometrical ])aces from cast to west, and it was 
seven hnndri'd and Iwimly-cighl paces in depth. It was 
coristrii(*t(i(l of hewn sU)n(*s of various colours^ There 
were six priue.ipjil divisions. The first contained lodg- 
ings for a mirnerons troop of lanc(;rs, archers, and other 
troops, constituting the royal body-guard. The second 
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was assigned to the princes and. relations of king; 
the third to the monarch . fainiselfj containing distinct 
suites of apartmerits/for the ' m6riiings, evenings, and 
nights. In one of the salobns^Stpod the throne, under 
four canopie^ of fea'thers; and in this portion of the pal- 
ace were the treasury, tribunals of the judges, armory, 
aviaries, ^hd rrtenageries. The Toiirth and fifth divis- 
ions were ocbiipie’d by the queen and royal. concubines, 
with gardens^ baths, and places for breeding geese, 
which were kept to supply feathers for ornaments. 
The sixth and la:st division was the residence of the 
daughters and other females of the blood royal. 

Such is the account as derived by the Spanish histo- 
rians from, manuscripts contposed by some of the ca- 
ciques who first acquired the art of writing ; and it is 
related that' from Tanub, who conducted them from the 
old to the new Continent, down to Tecum Umam, was 
a line of twenty monarchs. ' 

Alvaiado, on the invitation of the king, entered this 
(uty with his army ; but, observing the strength of the 
place ; that it was well walled, and surrounded by a 
d('ep ravine, having but two approjaches to it, the one 
by an ascent of twenty-five steps, and the other by a 
causeway, and both extremely narrow ; that the streets 
were bvit of trifling breadth, and tlic houses very lofty ; 
that there were neither women nor (‘hildren to be seen, 
and that the Indians S(*em<'d agitated, the soldiers be- 
gan .to suspect some deceit. Their apprehensions were 
soon confirmed by Indian allies of Quezaltenango, who 
discovered that the people intended that night to fire 
their capital, and while the /hr;r‘s were rising, to burst 
upon th(? Spaniards with large bodies of men concealed 
in the neighbourhood, and pur every one to death. 
These tidings were found to be in accordance with the 
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movem^ls of the Utatia^s; and on examining the 
houses, the Spaniards diSqovered that there* ^ere ixo 
preparations of provisions to regale them, as had been 
promised, but cveryitboi'P was a quantity of light dry 
'fuel and other combustibles. Alvarado $^lled his offi- 
cers together, and laid before them their perilous situa- 
tion, and the immediate necessity of withdrawing from 
the place ; and pretendihg to the King and his. ca- 
ciques that their hdrses were better in .the open fields, 
the troops were collected, and without any appearance 
of alarm, marched in good order tb the plain. The 
Iving, with pretended eburtesy, accompanied them, and 
Alvarado, taking advantage of the ppportunity, made 
him prisoner, and after trial and proof qf his treachery, 
hung him on the spot. But neither the death of Te- 
cum nor the ignominious execution of his sou couVi 
quell the fierce spirit of the Quiches. A new ebullition 
of animosity and rage broke forth. A general attack 
was made upon the Spaniards ; but Spanish bravery and 
discipline increased with danger ; and after a dreadful 
iiavoc by the artillery and horses, the Indians aban- 
doned a field coverQd with their dead, and Utatlan, the 
capital, with the whole kingdom of Quiche, fell into 
the hands of Alvarado and the Spaniards. . 

As we stood on the ruined fortres^of Resguardo, the 
great plain, consecrated by the last struggle of a brave 
people, lay bc*forc us grand and beautiful, its blood- 
stains all washed out, and smiling with fertility, but per- 
fectly desolat(\ Our guide leaning on his, SWord in the 
area beneath wa.s the only person in sight. Blit very 
soon Bobon introduced a stranger, who came stumbling 
along under a red silk iimbrcdla, talking to Bobon and 
looking up at us. Wc recognised him as the cur a, and 
descended to meet him. lie laughed to see us grope 
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our way down; by degrees hia. laugh became infec- 
tious, a:nd when we met we'M' l^ughe together. All 
at bnce he/ stopped, looked very" solemn, pulled off his 
neckelotl^, and wiped the perspiration from his face, 
took out a paper ot cigars, laiighedy thrust them back, 
pulled opt another, as he said, of Habaneras, and asked 
what was the news from Spain. ' 

Our friend^s dress was as iihcierical as his manner, 
viz., a broad-brimmed black glazed hat, an old black 
coat reaching to his heels," glossy from long use, and 
pantaloons to match ; a striped roundabout, a waistcoat, 
llannel shirt,, and under it a cotton one, perhaps wash- 
ed, when he shaved last, some weeks before. He 
laughed at dur coming to see the ruins, and said that 
he laughed prodigiously himself when he first saw them. 
He was from Old Spain; had seen the battle of Trafal- 
gar, looking on from the heights on shore, and laughed 
'Nvhenever lie^thought of it ; the French fleet was blown 
sky high, and the Spanish went with it ; Lord Nelson 
was killed — all for glory— he could not help laughing. 
He had left Spain to get rid of wars and revolutions : 
liere we all laughed; sailed with, twenty Dominican 
friars; was fired upon and chased into .lamaiea by a 
French cruiser : here we laughed again ; got an Eng- 
lish convoy to Om(5a, where he arrived at the breaking 
out of "'a rtwolutiou ; liad been all his life in the midst 
of rev^Jutions, and it was now better than ever. Here 
we all laughed incoiitiueiitly. His own laugh was so 
rich and expressive that it was pcirfcclly irresistible. 
In fact, we were not disposed to n^sisl, and in half an 
hour 'we were as intimate as T acquainted for years. 
The world was our butt, and we lauglied at it outra- 
geously. Except the Church, there were few things 
which the enra did not laugh at; but politics was his fa- 
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voiirite^Kjecl. IJe Car- 
rera, or ^el Demohip adelarite,” /^ go ahead, 

was his imotto ; he lauglie^ at them aHf ' If we had parted 
with him* then, we shoul^always have remembered him 
as the laughing cura ; but, on farther. acqiiaiii,tanc.e, we 
found in him such a vein of strong sense an^ 
cdge, and, retired as he lived, he was' so intimately ac- 
quainted with the country and all the public men, as a 
mere looker on his views were so correct and his satire 
so keen, yet without malice, that we improved his title 
by calling him the laughing philosopher^ 

Having finished our observations at this place, stop- 
ping to laugh as sorne new greatness or folly of the 
world, past, present, or to come, occurred to us, we 
descended by a narrow path, crossed a ravine, and 
entered upon the table of land on which stood the 
palace and principal part of the city. Mr. Cather- 
wood and I began examining and measuring the ruins, 
and the padre followed us, talking and laughing all the 
lime ; and when we Avere on some high place, out of 
his reach, he seated I3ob®natthe foot, discoursing to 
him of Alvarado, apd Montezuma, and the daughter of 
the King of Tecpaii Giiatirnala, and books and manu- 
scripts in the convent ; to all which Bobon listened Avilh- 
out comprehending a Avord or moving a muscle, looking 
him directly in the face, arid ansAvering his*lorig low 
laugh with a respectful “ Si, sehor.’’ ' * 

The plan in the division of the last' engraving marked 
A, represents the topography of the ground in the heart 
of the city whieli avus occupied by the palace and other 
buildings of the royal house of Quiche. It is surround- 
ed by an hniriense barranca or ravine, and tlic only en- 
trance is through that part of the ravine by Avhich avc 
reached it, and Avhieh is defended by tlie fortress before 
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referred to, marked B iri T|ie curF^jiointtid 

out to us on9.;part of the said, accord- 

ing to old ai&u^cripts former!;^ in the ‘convent, 
but now carried away, was artificial, and upon which 
forty thousand men had been employed at one time. 

The whole' .area was once occupied by the palace, 
seminary, and other buildings of the royal house of Qui- 
che,* which now lie for the most part in confused and 
shapeless masses of ruins. The palace, as tlie cur a told 
ns, . with its courts and corridors, once covering the whole 
diameter, is completely destroyed, and the materinls 
have been carried away to 'build the present village. In 
part, however, the floor remain^ entire, With fragments 
of the partition walls, so that tK,e plan of the apartments 
f’.an be distinctly made out. This floor is of a hard ce- 
ment, wliich, though year after year washed by the 
floods of the rainy season, is hard and durable os stone. 
The inner .walls were covered with plaster^ of a finer 
vlescription, and in corners where there had been less 
exposure were the reiuaius of colours; no doubt the 
whole interior had been ornamented with paintings. 
It gave a strange sensation to walk the floor of that 
roofless palace, and think* of that king \vln) left it at the 
head of seventy thousand men to rejxd the invaders of 
his empire. Corii*'was now growing among the ruins. 
The ground was used by an Indian family which claim- 
ed to be descended from the royal house. In one place 
was a desolate hut, occupied by them at the time of 
planting and gathering the corn. iVdjoining the palace 
was a large plaza or court} rd, also covered with hard 
cement, in the centre of which were the relics of a fount- 
ain. 

The most important part remaining of these ruins is 
that whieii appears in the engraving, and which is call- 
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ed El Sacrificatorio, pi: tl)^>pl)aqe of sacrifice. , It is a 
quadrangular stone •structure, sixty-six feej on. each side 
at the base, and rising iii a pyramidal form to the height, 
in its present condition, of thirty-three feet. On three 
sides, there is a range of steps in the middle, each step 
seventeen inches high, and but eight inches on the up- 
per surface, which makes the range so steep that in de- 
scending some caution is necessary. At the corners are 
four buttresses of cut stone, diminishing in size from the 
line of the square, and apparently intended to support 
the structure. On the side facing the west there are no 
steps, but the surface is smooth and covered with stuc- 
co, gray from long exposure. By breaking a little at 
tlio corners \vc saw that there were dilFerent layers of 
stucco, doubtless put on at diflerent times, and all had 
])ccii oniamcnlcd with painted figures. In one place 
we made out part of the body of a leopard, well drawn 
and coloured. 

The top of the Sacrificatorio is broken and ruined, 
but there is no doubt that it once supported an altar for 
those sacrifices of human victims which struck even the 
Spaniards with homor. It was barely large enough for 
the altnr and ofliciatiug priests, and the idol to whom 
the sacrifice was offered. The whole was in full view 
of th('. people at the foot. ® 

The barbarous ministers carried up the victim entire- 
ly naked, poiiit(Ml out tlic idol to wiiicli the sacrifice was 
made, that the {)cople might pay their adorations, and 
then extended him the altar. This had a convex 

surface, and the, ])odY of the victim lay arched,, with 
the trunk elevat(;d and tVie head and feel depressed. 
Four priests held tlni legs and arms, and another 
kept his head firm witli a woochm instnimelit made in 
the form of a coiled serpent, so that he was prevented 
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from making the least movement. The head priest then 
approached, and with a knife made of .flint cut an aper- 
ture in the breast, and tore out the heart, which, yet pal- 
pitating, he offered to the sun, and then threw it at Xhc 
feet of the idol. li the idol was gigantic and hollow, it’ 
was usual to introduce the heart of the victim irito its 
mouth with a golden spoon. If the victim was a prisoner 
of war, as soon as he was sacrificed they cut off the head 
to preserve the scull, and threw the body down the steps, 
when it* was taken up by the officer or soldier to whom 
the prisoner had belonged, and carried to his house to 
be dressed and served up as an entertainment for his 
friends. If he was not a prisoner of war, but a slave 
purchased for the sacrifice, the proprietor carried off the 
body for the same purpose. In recurring to the barba- 
rous scenes of which the spot had been the theatre, it 
.seemed a righteous award that the bloody altar was 
liurled down, and the race of its ministers destroyed. 

It was fortiuiatc for us, in the excited state of the 
country, that it was not necessary to (fevole much time 
to an examination of these rums. In 1834 a thorough 
exploration had been made under p commission from 
the government of Guatiiniila. Don Miguel Rivera y 
Maestre, a gentleman distinguished for his scientific and 
antiquariaii.J;astes,^ was the commissioner, and kindly 
furnished me wdth a copy of his manuscript report to 
the government, written out by himself. This report is 
full and elaborate, and I have no doubt is the result of 
a thorough extamiiiation, but it does not refer to any 
objects of interest except those I have mentioned. He 
procured, however, tlic image cf which a front and side 
view appear in the engraving opposite, and . Avhich, 
without my venturing to express u wish for it, he kind- 
ly gave to lue. It is made of baked clay, very liard, 

VuL. 11.— A A 
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and the surface as smooth as if coated with enamel. It 
is twelve inches high, and' the interior is hollow, in* 
eluding the arms and legs. In his report to the govern- 
ment, Don Miguel calls it Cabuahuil, or one of the dei- 
ties of the ancient inhabitants of Quiche. I do not 
know upon what authority he has given it this name, 
but to nje it does not seem improbable that his sup- 
position is true, and that to this earthen vessel human 
victims have been offered in sacrifice. 

The heads in the engraving were given mcT by the 
cura. They are of terra cotta ; the lower one is hol- 
low and the upper is solid, with a polished surface. 
They are hard as stone, and in workmanship will com- 
pare with images in the same material by artists of the 
present day. 

In pur investigation of antiquities avc considered this 
place important from the fact that its history is known 
and its date fixed. It was in its greatest splendour 
when Alvarado conquered it. It proves the characlm' 
of the buildings which the Indians of that day construct- 
ed, and in its ruins confirms the glowing accounts given 
by Cortez and his companions of the splendour display- 
ed in the edifices of Mexico. The point to which W('- 
directed our attention was to discover some resemblance 
to the ruins of Copan and Quiriguu ; bv^ we did not 
find statues, or carved figures, or hieroglyphics, nor * 
could we learn that any had ever been found there. If 
there had been such evidences wc should have coiisid- • 
ered these remains the works of the same race of peo- 
ple, but in the a])sencc of such evidences Wo believed 
that Copan and Qiiirigua were cities of another race 
and of a much older date. 

The padre told us that thirty years before, when he 
first saw it, the palace was entire to the garden. He was 
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then fresh from the palaces of Spain, and it seemed as 
if he was again among them. Shortly after his arrival 
a small gold image was foynd and sent to Seravia, the 
president of Guatimala, who oxdeied a commission 
from the capital to 'search for hidden treasure. In this ' 
search the palace was destroyed ; the Indians, roused 
by the destruction of their ancient . capital, rose, and 
threatened to kill* the workmen unless they left the coun- 
try ; and but for this, the cura said, every stone would 
have been razed to the ground. The Indians of Quiche 
have at all times a bad name ; at Guatimala it was al- 
ways spoken of as an unsafe place to visit ; and the padre 
told us that they looked with distrust upon any stranger 
coming to the ruins. At that moment they were in a 
state of universal excitement ; and coming close to us, 
ae said that in the village they stood at swords’ points 
with the Mestitzoe^, ready to cut their lliroats, and with 
all his exertions he could barely keep down a general 
rising and massacre. Even this information he gave us 
with a laugh. We asked him if he had no fears for 
himself. He said no ; that Jic beloved by the In- 
dians ; he had passed the greater part of his life among 
them ; and as yet the padres were safe : the Indians 
considered them almost as saints. Here he laughed. 
Carrera ws^gn thnir side ; but if he turned against them 
it woulft^ be time to ily. This was communicated and 
received with peals of laughter; and the more serious 
the subject, the louder was our cachinnation. And all 
ihe time the padre made continual reference to books 
and manuscripts, showing anficiuarian studies and pro- 
found knowledge. 

Under one of the bnilditigs was an opening which 
the Indians called a cave, and by which they said one 
could reach Mexico in an hour, I crawled under, and 
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found a pomted-iirch roof formed by stones lapping 
over' each other, but was prevented exploring it by 
want of light, and the padre’s crying to' me that it was 
the season of earthquakes ; and he laughed more than 
usual at the hurry with which I came out ; but all at 
once he stopped, and grasping his pantaloons* hopped 
about^ crying, ‘Va snake, a snake.” The guide and 
Boboa hurried to his relief; and ky*a simple process, 
but with great respect, one at work on each side, were 
in a fair way of securing the intruder; but the padre 
could not stand still, and with his agitation and restless- 
ness tore loo^e from their hold, and brought to light a 
large grasshopper. While Bobon and the guide, with- 
out a smile^ restored him, and put each button in its 
place, we finished with a laugh outrageous to the mem- 
ory of the departed inhabitants, and to all sentiment 
connected with the ruins of a great city. 

As we returned to the village the padre pointed out 
on the plain the direction of four roads, which led, and 
which, according to him, are still open, to Mexico, Tec- 
pan Guatimala, Los Altos, and Vera Paz. 
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CHAP'tER XI. • ■ ; 

Interior of a Convent .—Royal Bird of Quiche.— Indian Languages.— The Lord’s 
Prayer in tile Quiche Language.— Numerals in the same.— Church of Quiche. 
— Indian Superstitions. — Another lost City. — Tierra de Guerra. — The Abori- 
ginals.— Their Conversion to Christianity.-— They were never conquered.— A 
living Cityi — Indian Tradition respecting this City. — Probably has neVer been 
visited by the Whites. — Presents a noble Field for future Enterprise. — Depar- 
ture. — San Pedro. — Virtue -of a Passport. — A diflicult Ascent. — Mountain 
Scenery.— Totonicapan.— An excellent Dinner.— A Country of Aloes.— “ Rivei 
of Blood.” — Arrival at Quezaltenango. 

It was late when we returned to the convent. The 
good padre regretted not being at home when we arri- 
ved, and said that he always locked his room to prevent 
the women throwing things into confusion. When we 
entered it was in whnt In* ealled ordr'r, but this order was 
of a class that beggars desr^riptioii. The room contain- 
ed a tabh;, chairs, and two settees, but there was not a 
vacant place even on the table, to sit down or to lay a 
hat upon. Every spot was encumbered with articles, 
oi whicli four bottles, a cruet df mustard and another of 
oil, bones, cups, plate.s, sauce-boat, ih large lump of su- 
gar, a paper of salt, minerals and large stones, shells, 
pieces of pottery, sculls, bones, cheese, books, and ipaii- 
uscripts^^HWfcd parf. On a shelf ov(t his bed were tWO 
stufled quczales, tin/ royal bird of Quiche, the niorst 
beautiful that Hies, so proud of its tail that it builds its 
nest with two openings, to pass in and out without turn- 
ing, and whose plumes were not permitted to be used 
except by the royal fainil\ 

Amid this eonfusioii a corner was cleared on the ta- 
ble for dinner. The conversation eon tinned in the same 
unbroken stream oi’ knovviedge,' research, sagacity, and 
satire on his pv\rt. Poliileal matters were spoken of in 
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whispers when any servants were in the rooms. A 
laugh was the comment upon everything, and in the 
evening we vvere deep in the mysteries of Indian his- 
tory. . 

Besides the Mexican or Aztec language, sj)oken by 
the Pipil Indians along the coast of the Pacific, there 
are twenty-four, dialects peculiar to^Guatirnala. Though 
sometimes bearing such a strong rescnlblarice in some 
of their idioms that the Indis|MB^,6f one tribe can under- 
stand each other, in general the^padres, after years of 
residence, can only speak the language of the tribe 
among which they live. This diversity of languages 
had seemed to me an insuperable impediment in the 
way of any thorough investigation and study of Indian 
history and traditions; but the cura, profound in every- 
thing that related to the Indians, told us that the Quiche 
was the par^mt tongue, and that, ])> one familiar with 
it, the others are easily acquired. If this be true, a new 
and most iiiteresling field of research is opened. Du- 
ring my whole journey, even at Guatimala, I had not 
been able to procure any grammar of an Indian lan- 
guage, nor any inannscripts. I made several vocabu- 
laries, which I have not thought it worth while to pub- 
lish ; but the padre had a book jjrepared by some of the 
early Withers for the church service,* whirk^u^ promised 
to have copied for me and sent to a friend at Guatima-* 
la, and from which I c.opipd the Lord’s prayer in the 
Quiche language. It is as follows : 

Cacaliaii cliicali lae coni Vtzah. Veahaxtizaxie mayiJi 
Bila Cliipa ta pa Cani ahauremla Chibantah. Ahuamla 
Uaxale Chiyala Chiqneeh hauta Vleus quehexi Caban 
Chicah. Uaeamie Chiyala. Chiqneeh hauta. Eiliil 
Caua. Zachala Carnai^ quehexi Cacazachbep qui. Mao 
Xcrnocum Chhiueeh : inoho Eslachcula maxa Copahic 
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Chupamtah Chibal mac xanare Cohcolta la ha Vonohel 
itgol qnche Chucoe. Amen. 

I will add the following numerals, as talcen from the 


same book ; 


Hun, one» 

Uaclahuh, sixteen. 

Qiiieb, Iwo. 

Velahuli,' seventeen. 

Dxib, lAree. • > 

Uapxaclahuh, eighteen. 

Quieheb, four. 

Beleliatahuh, nineteen. 

lloohjfve. 

Iluuinac, twenty. 

Uacaeguil, six. 

Hviuinac/noi, twenty-one. 

. Veiiib, seven. 

Huuinachlahuh, thirty. 

llahxalquib, eig'kl. 

Cauinae, forty. 

lleleheb, tiine. 

Lahiih Raxcal, 

Lahnli, ien. 

Oxeal, sfxiy. 

Hulaliuh, eleven. 

I^ahuh Vhumuch, seventy. 

C'ablahuh, twelve. 

Humuch, eighty. 

Dxl ahull, thirteen. 

Lahuh llocal, ninety. 

C>ahlahu] * , fourteen. 

Ocal, a hundred. 

Hoolahiih, fifteen. 

• Otuc Rox Ocob, a thousand. 


Whether there is any analdgy between this language 
and that of any of our own Indian trrbesj I am not able 
to say. 

For a man who has not reached that period when a 
bnv i^i^upon his tectli and hair, I know of no 

place where, if the country becomes quiet, they might 
he passed with greater interest than at Santa Cruz del 
quiclnS in studying, by mea>is of their language, the 
chiirnrlcr and traditionary hk'tory of the Indians,* for 
here they still exist, in n uiy respe.cts, an unchanged 
people, cherishing the usages and customs of their an- 
(a\stors ; and though the grandeur and magnificence of 
the ehurehes, the pomp an.d shov- of religions ceremo- 
nies, affect tlieir rude iinagiuvuluns, tlwi padre told us 
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that in their hearts they were full of superstitions, and 
still idolaters ; had their, idols in the mountains and ra- 
vines, and in silence and secrecy practised the rites re- 
ceived from their fathers. He was compelled to wink 
at them ; and there was one proof which he saw every 
day. The church of Quiche stands east and west. On 
entering it for vespers the Indians always bowed to the 
west, in reverence to the setting sun: He told us, too, 
wliat requires confirmation, and what we were very ciir 
rious to judge of for ourselves, that in a cave near a 
neighbouring village were sculls much larger than the 
natural size, and regarded with superstitious reverence* 
by the Indians. He had seen them, and vouched for 
their gigantic dimensions. Once he placed a piece of 
money in the mouth of the cave, and a year afterward 
found the money still lying in the same place, while, he 
said, if it had been left on his table, it would have dis- 
appeared with the first Indian who entered. 

The padre’s >vholc manner was now changed; his 
keen satire and his laugh were gone. There was in- 
terest enough about the^Indians to occupy the mind 
and excite the invigination of oiuj who laughed at ev- 
erything else in the world ; and his enthusiasm, like 
his laugh, was infectious. Notwithstanding our haste 
to reach Palcnque, wc felt a stretng track 

them in the solitude of their mountains and deep ra* 
vines, and Vvatch them in the observance of their idol- 
atrous rites ; but the padre did not give us any encour- 
agement. In fact, he opposed our remaining another 
day^ eveii to visit the cave of sculls. He made no 
apology for liurryiug us away. He lived in unbroken 
solitude, in a nionotonous routine of occupations, and 
the visit of a stranger wus to him an event most wel- 
come; but tlu’re Avas danger in our remaining. The 
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Indians were in an inflammable state ; they were ab 
ready inquiring what we came there for, and he could 
not answer for our safety. In a few months, perhaps, 
the excitement rriighj: pass away, and then we could re- 
turn. Hp loved the subjects we took interest in, and 
would join us in all our expeditions, and aid us with all 
his influence. 

And the padre’s knowledge was not confined to his 
own immediate neighbourhood. His first curacy was 
at Coban, in the province of Vera Paz ; and he told us 
that four leagues from that place was another ancient 
city, as large as Santa Cruz del Q,uic))^'\, deserted and 
desolate, and almost as perfect as when evacuated by 
its inhabitants. He had wanderedr through its silent 
streets and over its gigantic buildings, and its palace 
was as entire as that of Quich6 when he first saw it. 
This is within two lumdred miles of Guatimala, and in 
a district of country not disturbed by why ; yet, with all 
our inquiries, we had heard nothing of it. And now, 
the information really grieved us. Going to the place 
would add eight hundred miles to our journey. Our 
plans were fixed, our time already limited ; and in that 
wild country and its unsettled state, wc had supersti- 
tious apprehensions that it Avas ominous to return, RIy 
impressio p :’ho \Vfcver. of the existence of such a city is 
most strong. I do most earnestly hope that some fu- 
ture traveller will visit it. He Avill not hear . of it even 
at Guatimala, and perhaps Aviil be told that it does not 
exist. Nevertheless, let him seek for it; and if* he do 
find it, experience sensatj- us whicn seldom fall to llu' 
lot of man. 

But the padre told us more ; something that increas- 
ed our excitement to the highest pitch. On the other 
side of tlie great traversing range of Cordilleras lies the 
VoL. II.— B B ^17 
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district of Vera Paz, once called Tierra dc Guerra, or 
land of war, from the warlike character of its aborigi- 
nal inhabitants. ^Three times the Spaniards were driven 
back in their attempts to conquer it Las Casas, vicar 
of the convent of the Dominican order in the city of 
Guatimala, mourning over the bloodshed caused by 
what was called converting the Indians to Christianity, 
wrote a treatise to prove that Divine Providence had 
instituted the preaching of the Gospel as the only 
means of conversion to the Christian faith; that war 
could not Avith justice be made upon those Avlio had 
never committed any aggressions against Christians ; 
and that to harass and destroy tlic Indians was to pre- 
vent the accomplishing of this desired object. This 
doctrine he preached from tlie pulpit, and enforced in 
private assemblies. He was laughed at, ridiculed, and 
sneeringly advised to put his llieory in practice. Un- 
disturbed by this mockery, he accepted the proposal, 
choosing as the field of his opc'ralions the nnconquerable 
district called Tierra de Guerra, and made an arranerc- 
ment that no Spaniards should be permitted to reside in 
that country for live years. This agreed upon, the 
Dominicans composed, some hymns in the Quiche lan- 
guaget, describing the creation of the world, the fall of 
Adam, the redemption of mankind, •^aAisI«4W^^principal 
mysteries of the life, passion, and death of our SavioifU^ 
These Avere learned by some Indians aa^io traded Avith 
the Quiches, and a principal cacique of the country, 
afterAvard called Don .Tuan, having heard them sung, 
asked those who had rei)ea1cd them to explain in detail 
the meaning of things so ncAv to him. The Indians 
excused themselves, saying that they could only be ex- 
plained by the fathers avIio had taught them. The ca- 
cique sent one of his brothers with many presents, to 
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entreat that they would come and make him acquainted 
with what was contained in the songs of the Indian 
merchants. A single Dominican friar, returned with the 
ambassador, and tjie cacique, having been made to 
comprehend the mysteries of the new faith, burned his 
idols and preached Christianity to his own subjects. 
Las Casas and another associate followed, and, like the 
apostles of old, without scrip or staff, effected what 
Spanish arms could not, bringing a portion of the Land 
of War to the Christian faith. The rest of the Tierra 
de Guerra never was conquered ; and at this day the 
northeastern section, bounded by the range of the Cor- 
dilleras and the State of Chiapas, is occupied by Can- 
dones or unbaptized Indians, who live as their fathers 
did, acknowledging no submission to the Spaniards, and 
tile government of Central America does not pretend 
to exercise any control over them. But the thing that 
roused us was the assertion by the padre that, four days 
on the road to Mexico, on the other side of the great 
sierra, was a living city, large and populous, occupied 
by Indians, precisely in the’ same stale as before the 
discovery of America. He had heard of it many years 
before at the village of Chajul, and was told by the vil- 
lagers that from the topmost ridge of the sierra this qity 
was distinvtlj •‘rBiRle. He was then young, and with 
*mu^ labour climbed to the naked summit of the sierra, 
from which, at a height of ten or twelve thousand feet, he 
looked over an immense plain extending to Yucatan and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and saw at a great distance a large 
city spread over a great pae^', and with turrets w’hite 
and glittering in the sun. The traditionary account of 
the Indians of Chajul is, that no white man has ever 
reached this city ; that the inhabitants speak the Maya 
language, are aware that a race of strangers has con- 
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quercd the whole country around, and murder any 
white man who attempts to enter their territory. They 
have no coin or^ other circulating medium ; no horses, 
cattle, mules, or other domestic animals except fowls,* 
and the cocks they keep under ground to prevent their 
crowing being heard. 

There was a wild novelty — something that touched 
the imagination — in every step of our journey in that 
country ; the old padre, in the deep stillness of the 
dimly-lighted convemt, with his long black coat like a 
robe, and his flashing eye, called up an image of the 
bold and rei^olnte priests who accornpimied the armies 
of the conquerors ; and as he drew a map on the table, 
and pointed out the sierra to the top of which he had 
climbed, and the position of the mysterious city, the in- 
terest awakened in us was the most tlirilling I ever ex- 
perienced. One look at that city was worth ten years 
of an every-day life. If he is right, a place is left where 
Indians and an Indian city exist as Cortez and Alvarado 
found them ; there are living men who can solve the 
mystery that hangs over <he ruined cities of America ; 
perhaps avIio can go to Copaii and read the inscriptions 
on its monuments. No subject more exciting and at- 
tractive presents itself to rny mind, and the deep im- 
pression of that night will never be 

Can it ])c true ? Being now in rny sober senses; iTh? 
verily believe there is much ground to suppose that what 
the padre told us is authentic. That the region referred 
to does not acknowledge the government of Guatirnala, 
has never be(m explored, and that no white man ever 
pretends to enter it, I am satisfied. I'rom other sour- 
ces we heard that from that sierra a large ruined city 
was visible, and we were told of another person who 
had climbed to the top of the sierra, but, on account of 
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the dense cloud resting upon it, had been unable to see 
anything. At all events, the belief at the village of 
Chajul is general, and a curiosity is roused that burns 
to be satisfied. We had a craving desire to reach the. 
mystcri(vis city. No man, even if willing to peril his 
life, could undertake the enterprise with any hope of 
success, without ho^;ering for one or two years on the 
borders of the country, studying the language and char- 
acter of the adjoining Indians, and making acciuaintance 
Avith some of the natives. Five hundred men could 
probably march directly to the city, and the invasion 
would be more justifiable than any ever made by the 
S])aniards; but the government is too much occupied 
with its own wars, and llie knowledge could not be 
jrocurod cx(;ept at the price of blood. Two young 
men of good constitution, and who could afford to 
spare five years, iniglit sueciccd. If the object of search 
throve a phantom, in the wild scenes of a new and un- 
explored country there arc other objects of interest; 
])Ut if real, besides the glorious excitement of such a 
novelty, they will have something to look back upon 
through life. As to the dangers, these are always mag- 
nified, and, in general, peril is discovered soon enough 
for escape. But in all probability, if any discovery is 
it will be by the padres. As for ourselves, 
to attempt it alone, ignorant of the language, and with 
inozos who were a constant annoyance to us, was out 
of the (piestion. The most ^yc thought of was a climb 
to the top of the sierra, thence to look dowm upon the 
mysterious city; but ^ye nad diffrealties enough in the 
road before us ; it would add ten days to a journey al- 
ready almost appalling in prospective; for days the si- 
erra miglit b(^ covered with clouds; in attempling too 
nuieli wr might lose all ; Palenqiie \vas our great point. 
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and we determined not to be diverted from the course 
we had marked out. 

The next morning we had orie painful moment with 
the cura, and that was the moment qi parting. He was 
then calm and kind, his irresistible laugh ancj his en- 
thusiasm all gone. We had one village to pass at 
which he told ns the Indians werq bad, for which rea- 
son he gave us a letter to the justitia ; and in the kind- 
ness of his heart insisted on my accepting one of his 
beautiful quezales. 

As this was Holy Week, we had great difficulty in 
procuring a guide. None of the Indians wished to 
leave the village, and the alcalde told aiL alguazil to 
take a man out of prison. After a parley with the iu^ 
mates through the grating, one was selected, but kept 
in confinement till the moment of starting, when the al- 
guazil opened the door and let him out, our roll of 
luggage was put on his back, and he set off. The bat- 
tered soldier accompanied us a short distance, and Bobon 
went before, carrying on a stick the royal bird of Quiche. 
Crossing the plain and tlie ravine on which the city 
stood, we ascended* a inouiitain in thci rear, command- 
ing a magnificent view of the plain of Quiche, and de- 
scending on the other side, at the distance of two 
leagues reached the village of San PeclfoT ^ lk"^!.oJ»nd^ 
church, with a cross before it, stood near the road, and 
the huts of the village were a little in the rear. Tlie 
padre had told us that the Indians of this place were 
‘‘ muy rnalos/’ very bad ; and as our guide, when he re- 
turned, had to be locked up in prison, to avoid the ne- 
cessity of slopping w('. tried to induce him to continue ; 
but he dropped his load at the foot of tlic cross, and 
ran back in such haste that he left behind his rag- 
ged ehamar. The justitia was a Mestitzo, who sent for 
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the alcalde, and presently that worthy trotted down 
with six alguazils, irij^ching in single file, all with 
wands in their hands, and dressed in » handsome clotli 
cloaks, the holyday costume for the Holy Week. We 
told them that we wanted a guide, and the whole six 
set off to look for one. In about ten minutes they re- 
turned single file,' exactly on the same trot as before, 
and said they could not find any ; the whole week was 
holydjiy, and no one' wanted to leave home. I showed 
Carrera’s passport, and told the justitia he must go him- 
self, or send one of his alguazils, and they set off again 
in pursuit. After waiting a little while, i walked to the 
lop t)f a hill near by, and saw tliem all seated below, 
ap})areiitly waiting for me lo go. As soon as tliey saw 
me they ran back in a body to repeat that they could 
not find a guide. I olVered them double price, but they 
were immovable ; and feeding rather uncertain what 
turn things might take, I talked largely of Carrera’s 
vtnigeance, not contenting myself Avith turning them out 
of olllcc, ])ut taking olF their heads at once. After a 
feAv moments’ consultation they all rose quietly ; one 
(loifinl his dignity and dress, the restrolled up tlie cargo, 
and throAving it on liis bare back, j)laced the band 
across his forehead, and set him off on a run. We foU|j^- 
-^ 5 ^ V "«oeretary begging nic to A\rite to Carrpra that it 
Avas not through his fault 1 was kept Availing, and that he 
Avould liave been iny guide liimself if I had not found 
anotlier. At a short distiiiiee aiiotlier alguazil, by a 
tnoss cut, intercepted and relieved the first, and they 
run so fast that on the rough road we could not keep up 
^ will) them. 

The road Avas indeed rough and Avild beyond all 
description ; and very soon aw. reached another im- 
mense ravine, descended it, and eommeneed an ascent 
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on the opposite side, which occupied three hours. 
Through openings in the wood^we looked down pre- 
cipices one or two thousand feet deep, while the 
, mountain side was still higher above us. The whole 
mountain was clothed with luxuriant vegetation, and 
though wanting the rocky, savage grandeur of Alpine 
scenery, at every turn the view was sublime. As we 
climbed up we met a few Indians who could speak no 
language but their own, and reacliing the top, saAV a 
wretched spectacle of the beings made in God’s image. 
A drunken Indian was lying on the ground, his face 
cut with a machete, and Avcltering in his blood; and a 
drunken woman was crying over him. Oiir Indians 
stopped and spoke to them, but we could not under- 
stand what they said. At about three o’clock we emer- 
ged from the woods, and very soon saw Totonicapim, 
at a great distance and far below us, on a magnificent 
plain, with a high table of land behind it, a range of 
mountains springing from the tabic, and rising above 
them the Volcano of Quezaltcnango. Tin* town was 
spread over a large sjiace, and the Hat roots of the 
houses seemed one huge covering, broken only by th(i 
steeple of the church. We descended tlie monntaiii to 
th# banks of a beautiful sfrcain, along whicdi Indian 
women were washing ; ainj follou ing it, 
town, and rode up to the house of the corregidor, Don 
Jose Azrnitia. Our luggage had arrived safely, and in 
a few minutes our men prestnited thcinselv'es to receive 
us. 

Much might be said of Totonicapan as the head of a 
department, and surrounded by mountains visible on all 
sides frorp the plaza ; hut I stop only to record an event. 
All along, with the hitters to corregidors, the passport 
of Carrera, and the letter of the archbishop, our road 
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hud been a sort oC triumphal march ; but at this place 
we dined, i. e., we had a dinner. The reader may re- 
member that in Costa Rica I promised to oilend but 
once more by referring to such a circumstance. That 
lime has come, and I should consider myself an ingrate 
if I omitted to mention it. Wc were kept waiting per- 
haps two hours, and we had not eaten anything in 
more than twelve. We had clambered over terrible 
mountains ; and at si)c o’clock, on invitation, with hands 
and faces washed, and in dress-coats, sat down with the 
(iorregidor. Courses came regularly and in right suc- 
cession. Servants w(!rc well trained, and our host did 
the honours as if he was used to tin', same thing every 
(lay. Ihit it was not so with us. Like Rittinaster Du- 
gald Dalgetty, we ate very fast and very long, on his 
principle deeming it the duty of every commander of a 
fortress, on all occasions which offer, to secure as miich 
munition and vivas as their magazines ean possibly hold. 

We wc're again on the line of Carrera’s operations; 
the place was alive Avith apprehensions; Avhitc men 
"were trembling for their lives; and 1 advised our host 
to leave the country and come to thy United States. 

The next morning we breakfasted with him, and at 
eleven o’clock, wliile a procession was forming in the. 
])laza, wc star* ' I for Quezaltenango, descended aife- 
•v'dltT commanding at every point a beautiful view, as- 
cended a mountain, from which we looked back upon 
the plain and town oi ToUmif'apan, and on the top (ui- 
iorci] a magiiiliccnt plniii, cultivated with cornfields and 
(lotted with numerous Hoc ^ of slu.ep, the first wc had 
seen in the country ; on both .aues of the road were 
hedges of gigantic aloes.* In one place, we counted up- 
ward of two hiui(lr('(l in full bloom. In the middle of 
tin*, plain, at the distance of two and a half Iciigucs, ^YO 
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crossed, on a rude bridge of logs, a broad river, memo- 
rable for the killed and wounded tlirown into it in Alva- 
rado’s battle with the Quiche Indians, and called the 
“ River of Blood.” Two leagues ^beyond wc came in 
sight of Quezaltenango, standing at the foot of a great 
range of mountains, surmounted by a rent volcano con- 
stantly emitting smoke, and before it a mountain ridge 
of lava, which, if it had taken its course toward the city, 
would have buried it like Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Quezaltenango. — Account of 't.— Conversion of the Inhabitants to Christianity. 
— Appearance of the City. — The Convent. — Insurrection. — Carrera’s March 
upon Quezaltenango.— His Treatment of the Inhabitants. — Preparations for 
Holy Week. — The Churcli. — A Procession, — Good Friday. — Celebration of the 
Resurrection.— Opening Ceremony. — The Crucifixion. — A Sermon.— Descent 
from the Cross. — (irand Procession. — Church of El Calvario. — The Case ot 
the Cura. — Warm Springs of Ahnolonga. 

We were, agiiiii on classic soil. The reader perhaps 
rccpiires to be reminded that the city stands on the site of 
the ancient Xelahnh, next to TJtatlan the largest city in 
Qiiichcj the word Xelahuh meaning under the govern- 
ment of ten that is, it was govf'rned by ten principal 
captains, each captain presiding over eight thousand 
dwellings, in all eighty thousand, and containing, ac- 
C'ording to Fiientes, more than three hundred thousand 
inhabitant.'^ ; that on tlie def<*at of Tecum TJmain by Al- 
varado, the inhabitants ahaudoned the city, and fled to 
tlieir ancient fortressi's, Exeansel the volcano, and Cek- 
xak, another mountain adjoining ; that the Spaniards en- 
tered the deserted city, and, according to a manuscript 
found in the villngc of San Andres Xecnl, their videttes 
captured the four celebrated (*aei(]ues, whose names, the 
reader doubllcs. .^^^^meinbers, were Calel Kalck, Ahpop- 
giieham, Calelahan, and Calela]>oy ; the Spanish rec- 
ords say that they fell on their knees before Pedro Al- 
varado, while a priest explained to them the nature of 
the Christian faitli, and they dec lared themselves ready 
to eml)ra(*e it. Two of ihi i were letaiiied as hostages, 
and the others stuit back to the h^rtresses, who returned 
with such multitudes of Indians rearly to be baptized, 
tlial the j)riests, from sheer fatigue, (?()uld no longer lift 
their .arms to ]>erforin the eereuiony. 
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As we approached, seven towering churches showed 
that the religion so hastily adopted had not died away. 
In a few mi unties wc entered the city. The streets 
were handsoiiK'ly paved, and the houses picturesque in 
architecture ; the. cabildo had two stories and a corri- 
dor. The (hitliedral, with its facade richly decorated, 
was grand and imposing. The plaza was paved with 
stone, having a fm(‘. fountain in the centre, and corn- . 
manding a magnificent view of the volcano and mount- 
ains around. It was tlic day before Good Friday; the 
.streets and plaza were crowded with people in their 
best attire, the Indians wearing large black cloaks, 
with broad-brimmed felt sombreros, and the woiiKm a 
white fnjck, covering the Inaid except an oblong open- 
ing for- tin; face; soine wore a sort of turban of red 
cord plaited with the hair. The Indls were hushed, 
and woo(hm clappers sounded in their stead. As we 
rode through, armed to the teeth, the crowd made way 
in silence. Wc; passed the door of the church, and en- 
tered tlie great gate of the convent. The enra was 
absent at the moment, but a rc'spectable-looking ser- 
vant-woman received us in a inanm;r that assured us of 
a welcome; from her master. There was, however, an 
air of excitement and trc‘pidation in the whole house- 
hold, nnd it w'as not long before* the^iod wo man un- 
Ijiirdeiied herself of matters fearfully impressed u])on 
her mind. 

After chocolate wc went to the e.orregidor, to wlioni 
we presented our h*tters from the government and Gar- 
rera\s pa^^siiort. He was om; of iMorazaids expnlsados, 
a fine, mililury-looking man, but, as he told u.s, not a 
soldier by profession ; Ik; was in office by accident, and 
exceedingly anxious to lay down his eommand ; in* 
deed, his brief serviee had been no .sinecure. He in 
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Iroduced us to L ju Juau Lavanigno, an Italian from 
Genoa, banished on account of a revolution headed by 
the present king, then lieir apparent, ^and intended to 
put him on the lliroiie, but out of wliich he basely drew 
himself, leaving his followers to their fate. How the 
signor ioinid his way to this place I did not learn, but 
he had not found peace ; and, if I am not deceived, he 
was as an:; ions to get out of it as ever he was to leave 

enoa. 

Or our return to the convent wc found the cura, who 
gave us personally the welcome assured to us by his 
liousekeepc'r. With Inrn was a ri^speetable-looking In- 
dian, bearing the imposing title of Gobernador, being 
the Indian alcalde ; and it was rather singular that, in 
ail hour after our arrival at Ciuezaltcnangp, wc had be- 
come acquainted witli the four surviving victims of Car- 
rera’s wrath, all of whom had narrowly I'scaped death 
at (he tinu'. of the outrage, the rumour of which reached 
us at Ciuatiuiala. The place was still quivering under 
the shock of that event. AVe had heard many of tht^ 
particulars on the road, and’ in Quezaltciiango, except 
the parties concerned, no one could speak of anything 
else. 

On the first entry of Morazan’s soldiers into the plaza 
at Guatimala, in an unfortima’tc moment, a (‘ourier was 
sent to Qnezaltenango to announce the capture of the 
city. The effect there Avas immediate and decided ; 
the people rose upon the garrison left by Carrera, 
and required them to hiy down their arms. Tin? cor- 
regidor, not wishing to 'h-e upon the townsmen, and 
finding it would b(^ impossible with his small force to 
repress the insurrection, by the advice of the cura and 
Don Juau Lavaniguo, to prcveni bloodshed and a gen- 
eral massacre, induced the soldiers to lay down their 
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arms and leave the town. The same night the muni- 
cipality, without his knowledge, nominated Don Juan 
Lavanigiio as commandant. He refused to serve ; but 
, the town was in a violent state of excitement, and they 
urged him to accept for that night, only, representing 
tliat if lie (lid not the fury of the populace would be di- 
rected against him. The same night they made a pro- 
nimciamento in favour of Morazan, and addressed a let- 
t(}r of congratulation to him, whicli they despatched im- 
mediately by an Indian courier. It will be rememln'r- 
cd, however, that in the mean lime Morazan had been 
driven out of Guatimala, and that Caria'.ra liad pursued 
him in his llight. At the Antigua the latter met a dis- 
arnn^d sergeant, who informed him of tin; proca'cdings 
at Quezaltcnango, whereupon, abnndoning his pursuit 
of Morazan, h(‘ marched directly thither. I^arly intel- 
ligence was received (»f his apjiroaeh, and the corregidor, 
the cura, and Don Juan Tiavanigno were stmt as a dt'p- 
iitation to recoivt'. him. J’ht'V m(‘t him at Totonicapaii. 
Carrera had htiartl on the road of their agtaiey in indu- 
cing the soldi(^.rs to surrender their arms, and his first 
gn.’Cting was a fiirioiis d(*claralion tliat their lit'ads should 
lie at that place ; laying aside his fanaticism and re- 
spect for th(.* priests, he liroke out again.<t the raira in 
particular, who, lie said, w.as a relative of Morazan. 
Thti eura said Ik? was not a relative, but only a eoim- 
tryman (which in that region means a townsman), an<l 
could not help the placm of his birth ; but Carrcrii forth- 
with ordered four soldiers to remove! him a few paces 
and shoot him on the spot. M'he gobernador, the old 
Indian referred to, threw himself on his knees and 
bogged the cura’s ]if(!; but Carrera drew his sword 
and struck the Indian IwIcm*. across th(! slioulder, and the 
wounds were still unlujaled wlnm we saw him; but he 
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desisted from IiLs immediate purpose of shooting the 
cura, and delivered him over to the soldiers. Don 
Juan liavanigno was saved by Carrera’s secretary, who 
exhibited in Tiemj)o, the government paper of Gua- 
timala, an extract from a letter written by Don Juan to 
a friend in Giiatimala, praising Carrera’s deportment on 
his previous entry into Quezaltcnango, and the disci- 
pline and good beliaviour of his troops. 

Early the next morning Carrera marched into Quez- 
alt(mango, Avith the enra and Don Juan as prisoners. 
The municipality wait(ul upon him in the plaza ; but, un- 
haj)pily, the Indian intrusted with the letter to Morazan 
had loitered in the town, and at this unfortunate mo- 
meat prestmted it to Carrera. Dtdorc his secretary had 
finislnvl reading if, Carrera, in a transport of fury, 
drew his sword to kill them on the spot with his own 
hand, womub‘d Molina, thti alcalde-mayor, and two oth- 
er Jiiembers of tln‘ municipality, but checked himself 
and ()rder(.‘d the. soldiers to seize them. He then rode 
to tile eorrt'gidor, where he agai!' broke out into fury, 
and dn'w his sword upon hinl. A woman in the room 
tiiriov }n*rs(‘ir bidbre. tin', corregidor, and (kirrera struck 
around Ikt sev(*ral times, but Ilually elu'ekml himself 
iigaiu, and orderc'd the corregidor to be shot unless 
he raised five tlionsaiid dollars by eontributions upon 
file town. Don Juan and the cura he had locked up in 
a room with the threat to shoot them at live o’clock that 
afternoon unless they paid him one thousand dollars 
(‘ach, and the former two hundred, and the latter one 
hundred to his secretary. Doi^ Juan was the principal 
merchant in the town, but even ibr him it Avas dilHcult 
to raise that sum. Tlic poor eura told Carrera that he 
Avas not Avortli a cent in the wovla except his furniture 
arid books. No one AAms alloAA'od 1o visit him except 
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the old housekeeper who first told us the story. ^ Many 
of his friends had fled or hidden themselves away, and 
the old houseke<^per ran from place to place with notes 
written by him, begging five dollars, ten dollars, any- 
thing she could get. One old lady sent him a hundred 
dollars. At four o’clock, with all his elTorts, ho had 
raised but seven hundred dollars ; but, afttT undergo- 
ing all the mental agonies of death, when the cura had 
given up all hope, Don Juan, who had been two hours 
at liberty, made up the deficiency, and he was released. 

The next morning Carrera sent to Don Juan to bor- 
row his shaving apparatus, and Don Juan took them 
over himself. lie had always biH'ii on good terms with 
Carrera, and the latter asked him if he had got over his 
fright, talking with him as familiarly as if nothing had 
happened. Shortly afterward he was s<*en at the win- 
dow playing on a guitar ; and in an hour th('r(‘afler, 
eighteen members of the municipality, Aviliioul the 
slightest form of trial, not even a dnim-ln'ad court-mar- 
tial, were taken (ml into the })laza and shot. Tlnw 
wove all the very first meu in fijur/aluniango ; and Mo- 
lina, the alcalde-mayor, in family, position, and eharao 
ter Avas second to no otlu'r in the repnblie. Ilis wife 
Avas clinging to Carrera’s kneels, and begging ior his 
life Avhen he passed Avith a file of soldiers. She scream- 
ed ‘‘ Rolx'rtito he looked at Ikt, hut did not spealc. 
She slirieked and fainted, and before she recovered her 
husband Avas dead. lie Avas taken around the <a>rner 
of the house, seated on a stone, and despatched at once. 
The others AV(‘T(i seated in the same place, one at a 
time ; tlu^ sloin^ and the Avail of the house Avere still red 
with their lilood. I was told that Carrera shed tears 
for the death of the first two, but for the rest ho said he 
did not care. Ileretofon*, in all their revolutions, there 
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had b<'.eu s^omc show of regard for the tribunals of jus- 
tice, and the liorror of the citizens at this lawless mur- 
der of their b(\st men cannot be conceived. I'he facts 
were notorious to everybody in Qiiezaltenango. We 
heard them, with bfit little variation of detail, from more* 
than a dozen different persons. 

Having consummated this enormity, Carrera returned 
to Cuatirnala, and thh place had not yet recovered from 
its consternation. It was considered a blow at the 
whites, and all feared the liorrors of a war of castes. I 
hav(i avoidt*d speaking harshly of (.\irrera when I could. 
I consider myself under personal obligations to him, 
and without his protection J never could liave travelled 
lluoiigh the (‘ountry ; but it is difficult to suppress the 
findings of indignation excited against tlie goviTiirnciit, 
vvlii(;h, conscious of the (mormity of liis conduct and 
of Ills niter contempt for them, never dared call him to 
account, and now cajcjles and courts him, sustaining it- 
'^elf in ; ower by his favour alone. 

To return to tlie eura : lie was about forty-five, tall, 
stout, and rcanarkably fni('-l(\oking ; he had several cu- 
rainc's under his charge, and lu’xt to a canonigo’s, his 
position was tlie higliest in the country; but it had its 
labours. H(i was at that time engrossed with the cere- 
monies of the Holy Wei'k, and iu the evening we ac- 
'ompanh'd him to the ehiireh. At the door the coup 
(Viril of the interior was most striking. The church 
was two Inmdred and fifty feet in length, spacious and 
lofty, ri(!hly di-coratcd with picAurrs and sculptured or- 
naments, blazing with lights, and crowded with In- 
dians. On each sid(^ of inc door was a grating, behind 
which stood an Indian to receive offerings. The floor 
was strewed with pine-leaves. On llic left was the fig- 
ure of a. (li‘ad riirist on a bier, upon wliich every woman 
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who entered tlirew a liaiidfnl of rost's, and near it stood 
an Indian to receive money* Opposite, beJiind an iron 
grating, was the ligurti of Christ bearing the cross, the 
eyes bandaged, and large; silver chains attached to the 
* arms and other parts ol the body/ and lastencd to the 
iron bars. Here, too, stood an Indian to ree'eive con- 
tributions. The altar was beautiful in design and dec- 
orations, consisting of two rows o'f Ionic coluinns, one 
above another, gilded, siirinounted ])y a golden glory, 
and lighted by candles ten feet high. Under the pulpit 
was a jiiano. After a stroll around the chureli, the 
cura led us to seats uiuh'r the pulpit, lie asked us to 
give them some of tlie airs of our (;ounlry, aiul then 
himself sat down at the piano. On Mr. C.\s suggesting 
that the tune Avas from one of Rossini’s oj)eras, h(‘ said 
that this Avas hardly proper for tlu; oec-asion, and chan- 
ged it. 

At about ten o’clock tlu; eroAvd in the cliurcdi formed 
into a procession, and Mr. C. and I Avent out and took 
a position at the corner of astr(M;t to s(M' it pass. It Avas 
lu'Jidcd by Indians, two abreast, each (‘urrying in his 
hand a long light(;d Avax candle ; and tlum, borne aloft 
on the shoulders of four num, canu' the iignrc of .ludith, 
witli a l)loody SAvord in one hand, and iti the otlier tlie 
gory head of IIoloferncH. Next, al'^o on tlu* shoulders 
of four men, the archangel Clabriel, drc'ssed in*red silk," 
Avith large Avings puffed out. Tlu; next were men in 
grot('S(|ue armour, made of black and silver paper, to 
resemble Moors, av itli shi(*id and sp(*ar like; ancient cav- 
aliers ; and then four litth; girls, dressed in Avhit(; silk and 
gauze, and U)oking like, litth; spiritualities, with nien on 
each side bearitig light(;d candles, 'riien came a large; 
figure f)f (dirist b(;aring tlu; cross, supporteul by four In- 
dians ; on each side were; ye>ung Indian lads, carrying 
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long poles horizontally, to keep llu^ crowd from pressing 
upon it, and followed by a procession of townsmen. In 
turning the corner of the street at wliicli Ave stood, a 
dark Mestitzo, Avith a scoavI of fanaticism on his face, 
said to Mr. CatlnirwMod, “ Take olf yonr spcictacles and’ 
lolloAV th'e cross.” Next folloAved a procession of avo- 
iiien Avith children in their arms, half of them asleep, 
fancifully dressed Avilh silver caps and headdresses, and 
finally a large statue of the Virgin, in a sitting posture, 
magnifieently attired, Avilli Indian lads on each side, as 
before, supporting poh's with (;aiidles. The whole avujj 
accompaniiM Avilh tin', niusie of drums and violins ; aiu^ 
as the long train of light passed doAvn the street, Ave 
returiual to tlie convent. 

1 'h(^ night was vrAy <*old, and the next morning Avas 
iik(' one in December at home. It Avas the morning of 
(.<00(1 Friday ; and thronghoiit ( liiatimala, in every vil- 
lage, preparations were making to celebrate, Avith the 
most sr/ienm cercmo!iit's of the Church, the resurrection 
of the Saviovir. In (iuezalttmango, at that early hour, 
die pla/a was thronged willv Indians from the country 
around; but tln^ Avhites,. terrified ipid grieving at the 
murder of their best men, avoided, to a great extent, 
taking part in the eehdiration. 

At niiK'. ohdoek tiu’ corregidor called for us, and avc 
aeeompanied him to tlie opening ceremony. On one 
side of the nave, of the ehnreii, near the grand altar, 
and opposite tlu' pulpit, were liigh cushioned chairs for 
the eorri'gidor and membeis of the municipality, and 
we liad seats Avilh them. The eliiireh Avas thronged 
Avith liKliaris, ('stimated at m r* than three thousand. 
Formerly, at this ceremony no women br children were 
admitted; but noAV the iloor o* the ehundi Avas filled 
Avith Indian Avomen on tlieir knees, Avith red eords 
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plaited in llieir hair, and perhaps one third of them had 
children on their backs, their heads and arms only visi- 
ble. Exc('pt Ourselves and the padre, there were no 
white })eople in the cluircli ; and, with all eyes turned 
upon ns, and a lively recollection '^of the fate , of those 
who but a few days before had occupied our 'seats, we 
felt that the post of honour was a private station. 

At the steps of the grand altar stood a large cross, 
apparently of solid silver, richly carved and ornament- 
ed, and over it a high arbour of pine and cypress 
branches. At the foot of the cross stood a figure of 
Mary IMagdaleii wcepiiig, with her hair in a profusion 
of ringlets, her frock low in the neck, and altog(‘ther 
rather imiuodcst. Oil tin* right was the figure of the 
Virgin gorgeously dressmi, and in tlu^ nave of the 
chureli stood John tlui .Baptist, placed tlu'n*, as it 
seemed, only lieeuiise they had the figure on hand. 
Very soon strains oi' wild Indian nnisic rost^ from the 
other end of the ehiirch, and a procession advanced, 
headed liy Indians with broad-brimmed felt hats, dark 
cloaks, and lighted wax o-andles, preei'diiig tlu' body 
of the Saviour on a bier borne by the ( ura and attmid- 
ant padres, and fo]lo\ved !)> Indians w itli long wax can- 
dles. Th(i bier advanced to the foot of tluj cross; lad- 
ders were jilaeed behind against it ; the golx^rnador, 
with his long black cloak and broad-briiiniuaf fell haf, 
mounted on tin? right, and ha'med over, ludding in his 
hands a silver liamrner and a long silver spikes ; an- 
other Indian di«gnitary moimted on the. other side, whih‘, 
the prii'sts raised the figure, up in front ; the face* was 
ghastly, blood trickled (hnvn the chf'cks, the .'inns and 
legs were moveable, and in tlio sitJe was a gaj)]ng 
wound, with a stri^aiu of blood oo/.ing from it. The 
back was affixed to the cross, the arms (‘xtended, spikes 
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driven through tlie hands and feel, the ladders taken 
away, and thus the figure of Christ was nailed to the 
cross. ^ 

This over, we left the church, and passed two or three 
hours in visiting. The white population was small, but 
equal in character to any in the republic ; and there was 
hardly a rcispectable family that was not afllictcd by the 
outrage of Carrera. We knew nothing of the efliect of 
this enormity until we entered domestic circles. The 
distress of women wliose nearest connexions had been 
murdered or obliged to fly for their lives, and then w^an- 
de^ring they knew not where, those only can realize who 
can appreciate woman’s affection. 

I was urired to visit the Avidow of Molina. Her hus- 
I'aiul was but ttiirty-ftvc, and his doalh undor any clr- 
cunnstiinct's would liav(' bct'ii laiin'iitod, ov(.*n by political 
(■m'niii'n. 1 lidt ii painful iiilari-st in on*' who liad lived 
tliroiinli such a scoiic, but at tlii' door of her house I 
stopped. 1 felt that a visit from a slrangi'r must be an 
intrusion n|)()n her sorrows. 

In tlic . ..ernooii we w<'ri^ again sc'atcd with the rau- 
nicipalilv in llic church, to ht'hold the descent from tlic 
cross. 'L'lu' .spacious building was thronged to sulfoea- 
tion, atnl the. floor was covered l)y a dens*; mass of 
kiu'cling women, with turbaned headdresses, and cry- 
ing eliildren on their backs, their iniaginalions excited 
by gazing at the bleeding figure on the cross ; but among 
them all I did not .see a .single interesting face. A priest 
asei-nded the pulpit, thin and ghastly pule, who, in a 
voice that rang through every part of the building, 
pnaufiied omj)hatieaIJy a ])assion sermon. Few of the 
Indians iinder.stood even the language, and at tiine.s the 
cries of (diildren made his Avotils inaudible; but the 
thrillijig tones of liis voice played upon every i liord in 
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their hearts ; and mothers, regardless of their infants’ 
cries, sat motionless, their countenances fixed in high 
and stern enthusiasm. It was the same cliurch, and we 
could imagine them to be the same women who, in a 
phrensy and fury of fanaticism, had dragged the unhap- 
py vice-president by the hair, and murdered him with 
their hands. Every moment the excitement , grew 
stronger. The priest tore olf liis black cap, and lean- 
ing over the pulpit, strctclied forward both his arms, 
and poured out a frantic apostrophe to tlie bleeding fig- 
ure on the cross. A dreadful groan, almost curdling 
the blood, ran through the church. At this moment, at 
a signal from the eura, the Indians sprang upon the ar- 
bour of })ine branches, tore it asunder, and with a noise 
like the crackling of a great conliagration, struggling 
and sculTling around tin* altar, broke into bits the con- 
Qccratod braiKihcu to e»ivc uo holy ri licfi. 'iSvo Jn<llan3 
in broad-brimmed hats mounted the huhh'rs on each 
side of the cross, and with embroidered cloth over their 
liands, and large silv(‘r pincers, drew out tlu^ spikes 
from the hands. The feehiigs of the woimui ])urst forth 
in tears, sobs, gro»ns, and shrieks of la/muitation, sc 
loud and deep, that, coming upon us nu(*xpectedly, our 
feelings were disturbed, and even with sane imm tlie 
empire of reason tottered. Su(*h screams of ajiguish I 
never heard called out by mortal sulleriug ; and as the 
body, smeared with blood, was held aloft under the pul- 
pit, while th(i priest leainnl down and fipostroj)hize(l it 
with frantic fervour, and the mass of women, wild Avith 
exciternem, h(‘av<*d to and frc» like the surges of a troub- 
led sea, the whole xteiu" was so thrilling, so dread! ully 
mournful, that, without kriowinir whv, tears stJirtcd from 
our eyes. Four ycuirs before, at Jerusalem, on Mount 
Calvary itself, and in [)reseiie(» of ih(‘ seofruig Mussul- 
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man, I had behold the same representation of the de- 
scciit from the cross; but the enthusiasm of Greek pil- 
grims in the Chnr(‘h of the Holy Sepulc,hre was nothing 
compared with this whirlwind of hinaticism and phren- 
sy. By degrees the excitement died away; the crack- 
ing of the j)irie branch(‘s ceased, the whole arbour was 
broken up and distributed, and very soon commenced 
preparations for the grand procession. 

We went out with the corregidor and onicers of the 
municipality, und took our ])lacc in tlie balcony of the 
cabildo. '.rhe procession opened upon us in a manner 
so extraordinary, tliat, sereeming myself fr(.)m observa- 
tion below, 1 c'lideavonred to make a note of it on the 
spot. 'Plu^ header was a man on horseback, called the 
centurion, Avearing a hedmet and cuirass of pasteboard 
covercal with silver h'af, a black crape mask, black vel- 
vet shorts and whit(‘ sto(*kings, a red sash, and blue and 
red ril)an(ls on his arms, a silver-hilted sword, and a 
laiK'C, with which, from time to tirru^ turning round, he 
beckoned and waved the procession on. Then came a 
led horse, having on its back an old Mexican saddle 
ri(dily platcal with silv(U. Then two men wearing long 
blue gowns, with round lioods covering tludr heads, and 
having only holes for the eyes, leading two mules 
abreast, covered with black cloth dresses enveloping 
their whole bodies to their feet, the long trains of which 
were supporttal by men attired like the other two. 
Then followed the large silver cross of tlie crucifixion, 
with a richly-ornamented silver pedestal, and ornaments 
dangling from eaeli arm f th^' cross that looked like 
lanterns, snpport('d by fi)ur men in long black dresses. 
Next came a pnn.Tssiorl of fndians, t^vo abreast, wearing 
long black cloaks, Avith black fidt nats, the brims six or 
eiglit inches wide, all with lighted candles in their 
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hands, and then four Indians in the same costume, but 
Muth crowns of thorns on their heads, dragging a long 
low carriage or l)ier filled with pine-leaves, and having 
a naked s(*nJl laid on the top at r>ne end. 

Next, and in striking contrast with this emblem of 
mortality, advanced an angel in the attitude of an opera- 
dancer, borne on the shoulders of six men, dressed in 
floiuieed purple satin, with lace at the bottom, gauze 
wings, and a chnid of gauze over lu'r head, holding in 
her right hand a pair of silver pincers, and in her left a 
small wood(Mi cross, and having a train of white muslin 
ten yards long, suj)port(‘d by a pretty little girl fanci- 
fully dressed, 'riuai anotlu'r pnxa'ssioii of Indians with 
lighted candles ; tlnui a group of d(^vils iii liorrihh; mas- 
(pierade. 1dien anotluT angel, still more' like an opera- 
dancer, dri'ssf'd in azure Idia^ satin, with rich lae(‘. wings, 
and elonds, and finttering rib-.mds, liolding in Ikt right 
hand ti ladder, and in lier left a silva^r Iniiunn'r ; her 
train siipport(‘d as ixdbr^' ; and wt‘ could not help see- 
ing that she wore ])lnck velv(*t smallclothes, 'FIkui an- 
other ang<d, dressed in yellow, holding in her rightdiand 
a small wDod(*n c/o^s, and in the otln'r 1 (‘ould not 1(^11 
what. 

The next in order was a beantifnl little girl about ten 
years old, armed ea))-a-pie, with bn^astplale and helmet 
of silver, also called the centurion, who moved along in 
a slow and gracefid dance, kecj)ing lime to the music, 
turning round, s1()])])ing, rt'sting on her sword, and wa- 
ving on a ])arty Avorthy of such a chief, b(*ing tAvclve 
beautiful children faiifrifidly drcss(*d, intcnided to r(‘pre- 
sent the. twelve aposth s; one (if tlnun (tarrying in his 
arms a silver cock, to signify that lui avjis the represent- 
ative of St. Pet(?r. The next Avas the great object of 
veneration, the figure of the Christ er\ieified, on a bier, 
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in a full length case of plate glass, strewed with roses 
inside and out, and proteeted by a mourning eanopy of 
black cloth, supported by men in long black gowns, with 
Iioods covering all but the eyes. This was followed by 
the cura and priests ih their richest robes and barehead- 
ed, the iimilhid drum, and soldiers with arms reversed; 
the Virgin Mary, in a long black mourning dress, closed 
the procession. It passed on to make the tour of the 
city ; twice we intercepted it, and then went to the 
Church of El Calvario. It stands on an elevation at the 
extreme (uid of a long street, and the steps were already 
crowded with women dressed in white from the head 
to the f(;et, witii barely an oval opening for the face. 
It was dark wlien the procession made its appearance 
at the foot of the street, but by the blaze of innumera- 
ble ligiiled candles every object was exhibited with 
more striking wildness, and fanaticism seemed written 
in letters of lire on the faces of the Indians. The cen- 
turion chuired a way up the steps ; the procession, with 
a loud chant, entered the church, and we went away. 

In the evening we made several visits, and late at 
night we were called to a conference by some friends 
of the cura, and on liis behalf. His troubles were not 
yet over. On the day of our arrival he had received a 
peremptory order from the jnovesor to repair to Gua- 
timala, with notice that “some proper person’’ would 
be appoitited in his place. We knew that the terms of 
the order alllicted tlie cura, for they implied that he 
was not a proper person. All Quezaltenango, he said, 
could aiiswiT for his acts, uid he could answer to God 
that his motives were only to ,.rcvent the elfusioii of 
blood. His house was all in confusion ; he was pack- 
ing up his books and furniture, inA preparing to obey 
the provesor’s order. But his friends considered that 
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it was dangerous for him to go to Giuitimala. At that 
place, they said, he would be uiidijr the eyes of Carre- 
ra, wlio, meeting him in an angry moment, might cut 
him down in the street. If he did not go, the provesor 
would send soldiers after him, such was the rigour of 
cliureli discipline. They wished him to fly th*e country, 
to go with us into Mexico ; but he could not leave with- 
out a passport from Guatimala, and tins would be r(*fu- 
sed. The reason of their unburdening themselves to us 
showed the helplessness of his condition. They suppo- 
sed that I might have intluence with the jirovesor, and 
])egged me to write to Guatimala, and state the facts as 
they were known to all Ciuezaltenango. I had determin- 
ed to take no part in tlie public or p(‘rsonal aflairs of this 
imha])py revolution, but here I would not have hesitated 
to incur any trouble or ri^k to serve' the cura could it 
have done him any good; but I km^w tlui sc'iisitive- 
ness of the men in ])ower, and Ixdic'ved that the prove- 
sor and the government would rc'sent my interference. 
I proposed, however, to write Jo a fri^md who I knew 
stood well with the provesor, and r('qu('st him to call 
upon that dignitary and state the facts as from me ; and 
I suggested that he should send some friend to (Juati- 
mala expressly to see the provesor in piTson. Ke- 
turnod to a land (>{ gov<!rnm('nt and laws, 1 can hard- 
ly realize that so short a time since I was called in to 
counsel for the sah'ty of a man of the cura’s char- 
acter and stati(jn. Relatively, tlui most respectable 
clergyman in our country does not stand higher than 
he did. 

The next morning we were invited to breakfast with 
another friend and eounsidlor, and about as strange a 
one as myself, being the old lady who had sent the 
cura one liundred dollars, Indore mentioned. The plan 
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was discussed and settled, and in the course of the 
day two friends undertook to visit Gnatimala on the 
cura’s behalf. We intended that da^i to ascend the 
Volcano of Quczaltcnango, but were disappointed in 
our guide. Li the morning we made purchases and 
provisions for continuing our journey, and as one of 
our mules’ backs .was Ixidly galled, we requested the 
gobernador to procure us Indian carriers. 

In the afternoon, in company with the corregidor, we 
rod(i to the warm springs of Almolonga. The road 
crosses a spur of the volcano, and descends precipitous- 
ly into a deep valley, in which, about a league distant, 
stand tlie village and hot springs. Tluirc is a good 
bathing-house, at which we were not allowed to pay, 
Ix’ing (*onsider(‘d the guests of the city. Outside, in a 
b(‘anliful natural reservoir, Indian men, w'ornen, and 
cliildreii w<’r(5 l)athing together. 

We r'*turiu‘d by another road, passing up a valley of 
e\lrat)rdinary beauty, and the tlienu^ of eonversatiou 
W'as tlui hapi)iiu?ss the country might enjoy but for wars 
and revolutions. Ileautiful a*s it wns, all washed to 
leaver it, and seek a land where life was safe . — Mexico 
or J']l Norte. Toward evening, deseending the spur of 
the voleano, we met several hundred Indians returning 
from the certunonii’s of tlui Holy Wetde, and exceeding 
ill drunkenness all the specimens w(^ had yet eneoun- 
t(‘red. In one place a man and woman, the latter w ith 
a child on her back, w'ore slaggering so near the brink 
of a precipice, that tlie corregidor dismounted and took 
the child from them, ana mad*' them go before us into 
the town. 

There w^ius no place we had visited, except ruined 
cities, so imupie and interesting and whudi (h'si^rveil to 
b(i so thoroughly explored, as (.|ue'/alti'nango. A month, 
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at least, might bo satisfactorily and profitably employed 
ill examining the many curious objects in the country 
around. For botanical researches it is the richest re- 
gion in Central America. But we had no time even 
for rest. 

I passed the evening in writing, packing things to be 
sent to Guatimala, among others piy quczal, which, 
however, never arrived, and in writing letters, one of 
which was on account of the cura, and in which, in- 
tending, even if it fell into wrong hands, to be out of 
the country myself, I spoke in no measured terms of the 
atrocity committed by Carrera. 
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CHAPTER XIIL • 

Journey continued.— A Mountain Plain. — Lost Guides. — A trying Moment. — 
Agua Calic'ites. — A magnificent View, — Gold Ore. — San Sebastiano. — Gue- 
guetenango. — Sierra Madre.— A huge Skeleton. — The Ruins. — Pyramidal 
Structures. — A Vault. — Mounds. — A welcome Addition. — Interior of a Mound. 
— Vases.— Ascent of the*Sien*a Madre. — Buena Vista.— The Descent.— Todos 
Santo.s.— San Martin. — San Andres Petapan. — A Forest on Fire. — Suffering 
of the Mules from Swarms of Flies. — San Antonio de Guista. 

Early in the morning onr mnle.s were saddled for 
the journey. The gobernador and another fritnid of the 
enra eanie to receive parting instructions, and set off for 
Cuatimala. The Indians engaged for ns did not make 
tlnnr ap})earan(*e ; and, desirous to save the day, we 
load<‘d the mnle.s, and sent Juan and Bobon forward 
with the luggage. In a little ^vhlle two women came 
and told us that our Indians were in prison. I accom- 
panietl them to two or three olhcials, and with iiiiieh 
diHieulty aiul loss of time found the man having charge 
of them, who said that, finding we had paid them part 
of llunr hire in advance, aiur afraid tliey would buy 
agua ardiciitc and l)e missing, he luurshnt them up the 
night ])ef()re to have tlnun r(*ady, and liad left word to 
that eifect with one of the servants of the ciira. I went 
with him tp th(^ prison, j)aid a shilling apiece for their 
lodging, and took them <n'er to the c'onvinit. The poor 
fellows had not eaten since they wert^ shut nj), and, os 
usual, wanli’d to go home for tortillas for the journey. 
We refused to let them go, but gave tliein money to 
buy some in tlui plaza, a.. 1 k. pt the woman and their 
ehainars as hostages for their return. But we beoaine 
tired of waiting. Mr. (’atherwood picked up their clia- 
mars and threw tliem acrciss hir saddle as a guarantee 
for their following, and Ave set off. 
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We had added to our equipments aguas dc arma, be- 
ing undressed goatskins embroidered with red leather, 
which hung do'.vn from the saddlebow, to protect the 
legs against rain, and were no}\ fully accoutred in 
Central American style. 

It was cold and wintry. We ascended and crossed 
a high plain, and at the distance .of a league descended 
to a village, where we learned that Juan and Bobon 
had passed on some time before. Beyond this we as- 
cended a high and rugged mountain, and on the top 
reached a magnilicent plain. We rode at a brisk pace, 
and it was one o’clock before our ji\ilbirds overtook us. 
By this time we were surprised at not overtaking our 
men with the luggage. Wc could not hav(‘ passt^d 
them, for there was but one road. Since leaving the 
village we had not seen a single j)erson, and at two 
o’clock we met a man with a loaded mule coming from 
Aguas Calient es, the end of oiir day’s journey, who 
had not met them. Mr. Catherwood became alarmed, 
fearing that they had robbed ns and run away. I was 
always careless with luggage, but never lost any, and 
was slow in comnig to this beliid. In half an hour we 
met another man, who told us that he had not seen 
them, and tliat there was no other road than the one by 
which he came. Since our apprehensions J)egan, wc 
had not been able to discover any tracks, but went on 
to within two leagues of onr halting-place, wheai we 
stopped, and held one of the most anxious consultations 
that occurred in our whole journey. Wo krnnv but lit- 
tle of the men. .Tuan cheated m every day in the lit- 
tle purchase's for road, and we had deUeeted him in 
the atrocity of kea'piiig hack part of the money wc gave 
him to buy corn and sacalc, and starving the mules. 
After a most unhappy deliberation, wc concluded that 
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they had broken open the trunks, taken out the money, 
thrown the rest of the contents down some ravine, 
mounted the mules, and made olf. , Besides money, 
beds, and bcddiiijn^ these trunks contained all Mr. 
Catherwood’s drawings, and the precious notebooks to 
which the reader is indebted for these pages. The 
fruits of all our Igbour were gone. In all our difficul- 
ties and perplexities we never had a more trying mo- 
ment. We were two leagues from Aguas Calientes. 
To go on, rouse the village, get fresh horses, and return 
in pursuit, was our first idea ; but this would widen the 
distance between us, and probably we should not be 
able to get horses. 

With hearts so Inuivy that nothing but the feeble hope 
of catching them while dividing the money kept us from 
sinking, we turned back. It was four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon ; neither our mules nor we had eaten anything 
since early in tlie morning. Night would be upon us, 
and it was doubtful whether our muh’S would hold out. 
Our prisoners told us \ve had been very imprudent to 
let the men set out alone, aii\l took it for granted that 
they had not let slip the opportunity of robbing us. As 
\ve rode back, ]n)th Mr. C. and I brooded over an ap- 
prehension which for sofne time neither moitioned to 
tlie other^ It was tlie letter I had written on i)ehalf of 
the eiira. We should again be witliin reach of Car- 
rera. If the letter by accident fell into his liands, he 
would be indignant at what he considered my ingrati- 
tude, and lie could very easily take his revenge. Our 
plans, however, wen‘ in: le up at once. We determined, 
at all events, not to go back \n Giiatimala, nor, broken 
as we were in fortune and spirit, to give up Palenqiie, 
but, if possible, to borrow money for the road, even if 
W(‘ set out on fool; but, o onouiA eternal, as llic offi- 
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cial bulletin said of Carrera’s victory, on reaching tlio 
top of a iiioiintain wc saw the men climbing up a deep 
ravine on the ojher side. We did not tell them our 
agony, but had not gone far before die Indians told all ; 
and they were not surprised or hurt. How we passed 
them neither of us knew; but another such a spasm 
would have put a period to our journey of life ; and from 
that time, however tedious, or whatever might be the 
inducements, we resolved to keep by our luggage. At 
dusk we reached the top of a high mountain, and by 
one of those long, steep, and diirieult descents of which 
it is impossible to give the reader any idea, entered the 
village of Agua Calientes. 

It was occupied entirely by Indians, who gathered 
round us in the plaza, and by the light of pine sticks look- 
(id at Carrera’s passport. Not oini of them could read 
it, but it was enough to pronounce the name, and tii(‘> 
whole village was put in re([uisili()n to provide us with 
something to eat. The alcalde distrilmted tlie money 
we gave him, and one brought sixjience worth of eggs, 
another of beans, another (5f tortillas, another of lard, an- 
other of eandles, and a dozmi or more, receiv(‘d sixpence 
apiece for saeati; ; not one (d' tliem would I ‘ring any- 
thing until he had the nion(‘y In hand. A fire was kin- 
dled in the S(|uare, iind in process of time W(‘ Jiad sup- 
per. Our u>ual supper of frieal eggs, beans, tortillas, 
and chocolate, any one of them enough to disturl) di- 
gestitai in a, state of repose, A\ith the. cxcitennait and 
vexation (jf our supposed loss, made iiui ill. ddie ea- 
bildo was a wretched slutd, full of fleas, with a coat of 
dust an iiKth tliicdc to soften tin; hard ('arthen floor. It 
was too C(dd to sle(.-p out of iloors, and there werc^ iif) pins 
to hang harrirnoeks on, for in this region Ir.immocks 
were not used at all. We made iiupiiries with the view 
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of hiring for the night the bedsteads of the principal in- 
habitants, but there was not one in the village ; all 
slept on the bosom of mother earth, and we had part 
of the family bed. Fortunately, however, and most im- 
portant for us, our mules fared well. 

Early in the morning we resumed 0 !ir journey. 
There are warm springs in this neighbourhood, but we 
did not go out of ouf way to visit them. A short dis- 
tance from the village we crossed u rivt‘r and commen- 
ced ascending a mountain. 0]i Ihe top we came upon 
a narrow table of land, with a magnilicM'iit forest on 
both sides far below us. The wind swept over the lofty 
height, so that with our ponchas, wiiicli were necessary 
on account of the cold, it was dillicult to keep the sad- 
dl(‘. 'riic road was broken and stony, and the track 
•scarcely pcrc('pt iblc. At a])out ten o’(*l(x*k tlie whole 
surface. <jf tln^ mountain was a bare ridge of limestone, 
from which the sun was rellec.ted with s(‘orching heat, 
and the whiteness was dazzling and painful to the eyes. 
J5clow us, on cacli side, continiKul an immense forest 
of gig;intic pines. The road was })(‘rfectly desolate ; 
w'c met no travellers. In four hours av** saw on our 
left, at a grt'at distance below, a single hacienda, with 
a clearing around it, secuningly selected for a magnifi- 
cent seclusion from the ct)nvulsions of a distracted 
country. The ridge was broken b\ gullies and deep 
ravine's ; and wi' came* to one across whieli, by Avuy of 
bridge, lay the trunks of two gigantic; pines. ]\Iy macho 
always j)ullcd !)ack when T attempted to lead him, and 
1 re'inained on his back and Avas carried steadily over; 
i)ut at the otlu'r end wo star. ( a at a noise behind us. 
Our best cargo-mulc had fallen, rolled over, and hung 
oil the brink of tiie jirecipiee, w ith her leet kicking in 
the air, ke])t from falling to ino botloiu only by being 
VoL. IT.— F F 
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entangled among bushes. In a moment \vc scramblec? 
down to her, got lu'r head turned up the bank, and b) 
means of strong halters heaved iier out ; but she wai 
bruised and crippled, and barely able to stagger imdei 
her load. Coiitiiuiing along the "ridge, swept by fierce 
blasts of wind, we descended again to a river, rode some 
distance along its bank, and passed a track up the Side 
of a mountain on tlie right, so steep that 1 had no idea 
it could be our road, and passed it, but was (ialled back. 
It was the steepest ascent wo had yet had in the coun- 
try. It was (‘riiel to push my brave macho, but I had 
been tormented all day with a violent headache, and 
could not walk ; so I beat up, making the l)est tacks I 
could, and sto])ping every time 1 put about. On the 
top broke, upon us one of tliose grand and magnilietuit 
views which, Avlnm we had wip<Ml rdf j)ers[)iralion and 
reeove.r(*d brcatli, always indemnitied us for our toil. It 
was the highest ground on which we had y(*t stood. 
Around us wa\s a sea of mountains, and })e(‘ping above 
them, but so little as to give full elfect to our own great 
height, were the conical, lops of two new volcanoes. 
The surface was qf limestone rock, in iimiKuise strata, 
with quartz, in one piece of which wc disc'ovcrcd a 
sj)cck of gold. Here again, in this vast wilderness of 
monnlains, dcaq) in the bowels of tlic (uirth, arc those! 
rcposit(;ri<.‘s of the precious ores for which millions iqion 
millions all over the wa)r](l are toiling, bargaining, cra- 
ving, and cheating every day. 

Continuing on this ridge, we came out upon a spur 
commanding a viijAv, far below ns, of a (uiltivated val- 
ley, ami the village of San Sebastiano. We descamd- 
ed to th(‘. valhiv, lc*ft village on our right, crossed 
the spur, and saw the (uid of our day’s journey, llie tiiwn 
of Gueguelenango, situated mi an extensive plain, with 
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a mild climato, luxuriant with tropical productions, sur- 
rounded by immense mountains, and before us the great 
Sierra Madre, the natural bulwark of Central America, 
the grandeur and magniliccnce of the view disturbed 
only by the distressing reflection that we had to cross 
it. My niacho, brought up on the plains of Costa Rica, 
had long seemed puzzled to know what mountains were 
made for ; if he could have spoken, he would have cried 
out in anguish, 

“ Hills pei*p o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise.” 

Our day’s journey was but twenty-seven miles, but it 
was harder foi man and beast than any sixty since we 
left Ouatirnala, We rode into the town, the chief place 
of the last district of Ccmtral America and of the an- 
cient kingdom of Quiche. It was well built, with a 
large churcli or plaza, and again a crowd of Mestitzoes 
were engaged in the favourite occupation of fighting 
cocks. As wc rode through the plaza the bell sounded 
for the oracion or vesper prayers. The people fell on 
dieir knees and wc took olT our hats. Wc stopped at 
the house of Don Joaquim Mon, an , old Spaniard of 
high consideration, by whom we were hospitably re- 
ceived, and wlio, though a Centralist, on account of 
some alfair of his sons, had had his house at Chiantla 
plundered by Carrera’s soldiers. His daughters Were 
compelled to take r(*fug(^ in' the church, and forty or 
fifty rnnlcs were driven from his hacienda. In a short 
time Ave had a visit from the corregidor, who had seen 
our proposed journey anTiouuced in the government 
paper, and treated us with the consideration due to per- 
sons specially rc’commendcd by the government. 

We reached (lueguetenango iu a shattered condition. 
Our cargo-mules had their backs so galled that it was 
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distressing to use them ; and the saddle-horse was no 
better off. Eobon, in walking barefooted over the stony 
road, had bruised the ball of one of his feet so that he 
was disabled, and that night Juan’s enormous supper 
gave him an indigestion. lie was a tremendous feed- 
er ; on the road nothing eatable was safe. *We owed 
liiin a spite for pilfering our bread and bringing us 
down to tortillas, and were not sorry to see him on 
his back ; but lie rolled over the floor of the corridor, 
crying out uproariously, so as to disturb the wliol<? 
household, Voy morir !” “ voy morir !” I am going 
to die!” ‘‘I am going to die!” He was a hard sub- 
ject to work upon, but we took him in htmd strongly, 
and unloaded him. 

Besides our immediate dilliculfies, we heard of oth- 
ers in prospect. In consecpicnce of the throng of emi- 
grants from Guatimala toward Mexico, no one was ad- 
mitted into that territory without a passport from Ciu- 
dad Ileal, the capital of Chiapas, four or five days’ 
journey from the frontier. The frontier Avas a long 
line of river in the midfSt of a wilderness, and there 
were two roads, 9. lower one but little travelled, on ac- 
count of the diUiciilty of crossing the rivers, but at that 
time passable. As wc intended, however, at all events, 
to slop at this place for the purpose of visiting the ruins, 
we postponed our decision till the next day. 

The next morning Don Joaquim told us of the skel- 
eton of a colossal animal, supposed to be a mastodon, 
Avhich had been found in the neighbourhood. Some of 
the bones had been collected, and were then in the 
town, and having seen them, we took a guide and 
walked to the place where they h.ad been discovered, 
on the borders of the Rio Chinaca, about half a mile 
distant. At this time the river was Ioav, but the ycivr 
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before, vswelled ])y the immense floods of the rainy sea- 
son, it had burst its bounds, carried away its left bank, 
and laid bare*, one side of the skeleton. The bank was 
pcrpendieiilar, about thirty feel high, and the animal had 
been biirical in an upright position. Besides the bones 
in the town, some had been carried away by the flood, 
others remained imbedded in the earth ; but the impres- 
sion of the whole animal, from twenty-five to thirty feet 
long, was distinctly visible. We were told that about 
eight leagues above, on the bank of the same river, the 
skedeton of a much larger animal had been discovered. 

Tn the, afternoon we rode to the ruins, which in the 
town were calied las caevas, the caves. They lie about 
half a leagiKi distant, on a magnificent plain, bounded 
Ml the distimee by lefty mountains, among which is the 
great Si(Tra Madre. 

The site of the ancieid city, as at Patinamit and 
Santa < ’niz del Ciuiche, was chosen for its security 
against eiKumes. Tt was surrounded by a ravine, and 
the/geiKTal character of the ruins is the same iis at Qui- 
eho, but the hand of desTruction has fallen upon it more 
heavily. The whole is a confused heap of grass-grown 
fragments. The principal remains arc two pyramidal 
structures of this form : 


One of them measures at the base one hundred and two 
feet; the steps arc’ four feet high and seven feet deep, 
making the whole heiglr twenty-eight feet. They are 
not of cut stone as at Copan, but of rough pieces ce- 
mented with lime, and the wdiole exterior \vas formerly 
coated w ith stucco and painted. On the top is a small 
square jilatform, and at the base lies a long slab of rough 
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Stone, apparently hurled down from the top; perliaps 
the altar on which human victims were extended for 
sacrifice. 

The owner of the ground, a Mestitzo, whose house 
was near by, and who accompanied us to the ruins, told 
us that he had bought the land from Indians, and that, 
for some time after his purchase, lie was annoyed by 
their periodical visits to celebrate some of their ancient 
rites on the top of this structure. This annoyance con- 
tinued until he whipped two or three of the principal 
men and drove them away. 

At the foot of tlic structure v/as a vault, faced with 
cut stone, in which were found a colli'ction of bones 
and a terra cotta vase, then in his possession. The 
vault was not long enough for the body of a man (‘X- 
tended, and the bones must have been separated before 
they were placed there. 

The owner believed that these structures contained 
interior apartments with liiddiai treasuries; and tluTC 
were several mounds, supposed to be sepulchres of the 
ancient inhabitants, whi<«h also, he had no doubt, con- 
tained treasuri‘. .The situation of the jilace was miig- 
nilicent. We had never before en joyed so good an op- 
portunity of working, and agreed with him to coiue the 
next day and make exeavatimis, promising ^o give', him 
all the treasure, and taking for my share only the smills, 
vases, and other (Miriositi(‘S. 

The next morning, Ix'fore we were up, the door was 
thrown opmi, and to our surprise wi! received a saluta- 
tion in Englisli. The costume of the stranger was of 
the country; his beard Avas long, and he looked as if 
already he had made a hard morning's ride. To my 
great surprise and pleasure I recognised Pawling, 
whom the reader will p(‘rhaps rcanember I had seen as 
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superintendent of a cochineal hacienda at Amatitan. 
He had heard of our setting out for Mexico, and, dis- 
gusted with Ids occupation and the country, had mount- 
ed Ids horse, and with all hcAvas worth tied on behind 
his saddle, pushed on to overtake us. On the way he 
had bought a fine mule, and by hard rieling, and chan- 
ging from one animal to the other, had ri^aehed us in 
four days. He was in dilliculty about a passport, and 
was anxious to have tlic; benefit of mine in ord(*r to get 
out of tile country, ofh'ring to attach himself to mij in 
any (capacity necessary for tliat purpose. Fortunatidy, 
iny pass})ort was broad enough to cover him, and I im- 
iiH'diately constituted him the general manager of the 
i'xpedition, the material of which was now redu(?ed to 
Juan si(dv and but one eargo-inule sound. 

At nine ()\dock, attended by three irnni and a boy 
with machetes, being all we could procure at so short 
a iiofi' e, wt; were again among the ruins. \Vv wa.*rc 
not strong enough to pull down a pyramid, and lost tlie 
morning in endeavouring to make a breach in one of 
the si<les, but did not accomp’lish anything. 

In lln^ afternoon we opened one of tlu' mounds. The 
interior was a rough coat of stoiu-s and lime, and after 
ail hour’s digging we came to fragments of boiu's and 
the two lower vases in the plate opposil(\ The first of 
the two w;ts entire when we discovered it, Iml, uiifor- 
tnnal(‘ly, was broken in getting it out, though wc ob- 
1;iin(Ml all the pieces. It is graeeliil in design, the siir- 
fae(» is jiolislu'd, and the Avorkmaiiship very good. J’he 
last was already broki i and though more ooiuplieated, 
the surface is not jioiislied. 'J’he tripod at the top of 
tlir engraving is a copy of the vase before referred tOj 
found in the tomb, whi« h I procured from the owner ot 
the land. It is twelvi' iiiclu's m diameter, and the siir- 
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face is polished. We discovered no treasure, but our 
day’s work was most interesting, and we only regret- 
ted that we had.not time to explore more thoroughly. 

In the mean time Don Joaquim had made arrange- 
ments for us, and the next morning we resumed our 
journey. We left behind a mule, a horse, and Bobon, 
and were re-enforced by Pawling, well mounted, and 
armed with a pair of pistols, and a short double-barrell- 
ed gun slung to his saddle-bow, and Santiago, a Mex- 
ican fugitive soldier. Juan was an interesting invalid 
mounted on a mule, and the whole was under escort of 
a respectable edd muleteer, who was setting out with 
empty mules to Ining back a load of sugar. 

At a short distance from the village we commenced 
ascending the Sierra iMadre. The first range was stony, 
and on the top of it we came upon a cultivated jdaiii, 
beyond which rose) a second range, covered with a thic^k 
forest of oak. On the top of this range stood a cross. 
The spot was called Buena Vista, or Fine Vi(*w, and 
commanded a magnificent expanse of mountains .and 
plains, five lakes and t^vo volcanoes, one of which, 
called Tujamiilco, our guide said was a water volcano. 
Beyond this rose a third range. At some distance 
up was an Indian rancho, at which a fine little boy 
thrust his face through a bush fence, and said ‘‘ adios” 
to every one that passed. Beyond was another l>oy, 
to Avhom we all in succession said “ adios,” but the 
surly little fellow would not answer one of us. On 
the summit of this range wc were almost on a level 
with the tops of the volcanoes. As avo ascended the 
temperature grew colder, and wc were compelled to put 
on our ponchas. At half past two we reached the top 
of the Sierra Madre, the dividing line of the waters, be- 
ing twelve miles from Ciu(‘guct(mango, and in our de- 
vious ( onrso making tlie second ti/iui that wc had 
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crossed the sierra. The ridge of the mountain was a 
long level table about half a mile wide, with rugged 
sides rising on the right to a terrific* peak. Hiding 
about half an hour on this table, by the side of a stream of 
clear and cold water, which passed on, carrying its trib- 
ute to tlie Pacific Ocean^ we reached a miserable rancho, 
in front of which the arriero proposed to encamp, as he 
said it would be impossible to reach the next village. 
iVl a distance it was a glorious idea, that of sleeping on 
the top of the Sierra Madrc, and the scene was wild 
enough fer the most romantic imagination ; but, being 
poorly provided against cold, we would have gladly ex- 
changed it for an Indian village. 

The occupants of the hut were a man and woman, 
who lived there rent free. Like the eagle, they had 
fixed their habitation where they wore not likely to be 
disturbed. While the men were unloading, Juan, as 
an invalid, asked permission to stretch his huge body 
before tlie fire, but the woman told him there was more 
room out of doors. I succeeded, however, in securing 
him a })lacc inside. We had’an hour to wander over 
the top of the sierra. It belonged ^o our friend Don 
Joaquim Monte, and was what would be called at home 
a pretty substantial piece of fast property. At every step 
there was gome new opening, which presented ti new 


view of the grand magnilicenl in nature. In many 
places, between cli|[|,and under certain exposures, were 
fine pieces of gro^f ^ and about half a mile distant a 
potrero or pasturc-|^dund for brood mares, which we 
visited to buy some covj for our mules. A vicious jack 


reigned lord of the sierra. 

Adjoining the occupied hut was vmottier about. tt'tt 
fetd scpiare, made of small upright poles, thatched with 
branches of i*yprcss, and open on all sides to the wind. 


VoL. 11.— (1 o 
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We collcclecl a quantity of wood, made a fire in the 

centre, had supper, and passed a social evening. The 

muleteers had a, .large fire outside, and with their pack- 

saddles and cargoes built a breastwork to shelter them- 
• * • 
selves against the wdnd. Fancy called up a picture of 

far-distant scenes : a small circle of friends, perhaps at 
that moment thinlving of us. Perhaps, to tell the truth, 
we wished to be with them ; and, above all, as we look- 
ed to our sleeping-places, thought of the comforts of 
home. Nevertheless, we soon fell asleep. Toward 
morning, however, we were reminded of our elevated 
region. The ground w^as covered with a hoar-frost, 
and water was frozen a quarter of an inch thick. Our 
guide said that this happened regularly every night 
in the year when the atmosphere was clear. It was 
the first ice we had seen in tlie country. The men 
were shivering around a large fire, and, as soon as they 
could see, w^ent but to look for t}ie mules. One of 
them had strayed ; and w hile the men were looking for 
her, we had breakfast, and did not get off till a quarter 
before eight. Our road tiaversed the ridge of the sier- 
ra, which for two leagues was a level table, a great part 
composed of imnnuise beds of red slate and blue lime- 
stone or chalk rock, lying in vertical strata. At ten 
o’clock we began to descend, the cold being §till severe. 
The descent surpassed in grandeur and magnificence 
all^that we had yet encountered. ,. It was by a broad 
passage with perpendicular mountain-walls, rising in 
rugged and terrific peaks, higher and higher as we de- 
scended, out of wdiich gigantic cypress-trt?es were grow- 
ing, their trunks and all their branches dead. Before 
us, between these immense walls, was a vista reaching 
beyond the village of San Andres, twenty-four miles 
distant. A stream of water was dashing down over 
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rocks and stones, hurrying on to the Atlantic ; wc cross- 
ed it perhaps fifty times on bridges wild and rude as 
the stream itself and the mountains between which it 
rolled. As we descended the temperature became 
guilder. At twelve 'd’ clock the immense ravine opened' 
into a rich valley a mile in width, and in half an hour 
w'e reaq^gd the village of Todos Santos. On the right, 
far belOTT us,' was a Inagnificent table cultivated with 
corn, anobounded by the side of the great sierra ; and 
in the sublip)S of the village wore apple and peach trees 
covered with blossoms and young fruit. We had again 
reached the tierras tcmpladas, and in Europe or North 
America the beauty of this miserable unknown village 
w ould be a theme for poetry. 

As we rode through it, at the head of the street we 
were stopped by a drunken Indian, supported by two 
men hardly able to stand themselves, who, w^e thought, 

ere taking him to prison ; but, staggering before us, 
they bk>ckcd up the passage, and shouted Pasporte 1” 
Pawning, in anticipation, and to assume his new charac- 
ter, had tied his jacket around his waist by the sleeves, 
and was dragging one of the mules ))y its halter. Not 
one of the three could read the passj)ort, and they sent 
for the secretary, a bare-Jicadcd Indian, liabited izi no- 
thing but a ragged cotton shirt, Avho examined it very 
carefully, and read aloud the name of Rafael Carrera, 
w^liich, I think, was all that ho attempted to make out. 
We were neither sentimental, nor philosophical, nor 
moralizing travellers, but it gave us pangs to think that 
su(‘h a magnificent country was in tlie possession of 
such men. 

Passing the (diurch and convent, we ascended a ridge, 
then descemled an immense ravine, crossed another 
magnificent valley, and at length reached the Iiuliaii 
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village of San Marlin, which, with loveliness and gran- 
deur all around us, might have beeii selected for its surr 
passing beauty of position. We rode to the cabildo, 
and then to the liut of the alcalde. The people were 
. all Indians ; the secretary was a I5are-legged boy, who 
spelled out every word in the passport except oar names ; 
but liis reading sufficed to procure supper fpr us and 
provender for the mules, and eaily in the n^ning we 
pushed on again. 

For some distance we rode on a lofty ridge, with a 
precipitous ravine on each side, in one place so narrow 
that, as our arriero told us, when the wind is high 
there is danger of being blown off. We continued de- 
scending, and at a quarter past twelve reached San 
Andres Petapan, fifteen miles distant, blooming with 
oranges, sapotes, and other fruit trees. Passing through 
the village, at a short distance beyond we were stopped 
by a fire in the woods. We turned back, and attempt- 
ed to pass by another road, but were unable. Before 
we returned the fire had reached the place we left, 
and increased so fast that we had apprehensions for 
the luggage-mulcij, and hurried them back witli the 
men toward the village. The flames came creeping 
and crackling toward us, shooting up and whirled by 
currents of wind, and occasionally, when fed with dry 
and combustible matcTiuls, flashing and darting along 
like a train of gunpowder. We fell back, keeping as 
near as we could to the line of fire, the road lying along 
the side of a mountain ; while tlie fire came from the 
ravine below, crossing the road, and moving upward. 
The clotids of smoke and ashes, the rushing of currents 
of wind and flames, tlie crackling of burning brantffies, 
and trees wrapped in flames, and tlie rapid progri'ss of 
the destroying clement, made such a wild and fearful 
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scene that we could not tear ourselves away. At 
length we saw the flames rush up the side of the ra- 
vine, intercepting the path before us. We spurred our 
horses, shot by, and in a moment the whole was a 
'^heet of flame. The fire was noAv spreading so rapid- 
ly that we became alarmed, and hurried back to the 
church, which, on an elevation strongly defined against 
the iminerisc mountain in the background, stood before 
us as a place of refuge. P>y this time the villagers 
had become alarined, and men and women were hur- 
rying to the height to wTitch the progress of the flames. 
The village was in danger of coiiflagratlon ; it would 
].)e impossible to urge the loaded mules uj) tlie hill.we 
had descended, and we resolved to d(?positc the luggage 
in the church, and save the mules by driving tlicm up 
unburdened. It was another of those wild scenes to 
which no eflect can be given in words. We stopped 
on the ])ro\v of the hill before the square of the church, 
and wiiile we were watching the fire, the black clouds 
and sheets of flame rolled up the side of the mountain, 
and sj)ared the village. Relieved from apprehension, 
we sat down under a tree in front of * the church to the 
calm enjoyment of the terrific spectacle and a cold fowl. 
The cinders arid ashes fell around, and the destructive 
element risked on, sparing the village before ns, per- 
haps to lay some other in ruins. 

We were obliged to wait two hours. From the foot 
of tlic hill oil wliich the village stood the ground 'Nvas 
hot and covered with a light coat of ashes ; the brush 
and underwood wcrc^ burned away ; in some places 
were lying trees reduced n* masses of live coal, and 
others were standing with their trunks and branches 
all on fire. In one place wc passed a square of white 
ashes, the remains of some miserable Indian hut. Our 
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faces and hands were scorched, and our whole bodies 
heated when we emerged from the fiery forest. For 
a few moments the open air was delightful; but we 
were hardly out of one trouble before we had another. 
S\Varms of enorjiious flies, perhaps driven out by the 
fire, and hovering on the borders of the biirncd dis- 
trict, fell upon the mules. Every bite drew blbod, and 
the tormentors clung to the suffering animals until brush- 
ed off by a stick. For an hour we laboured hard, but 
could not keep their heads and necks free. The poor 
beasts were almost frantic, and, in spite of all we could 
do, their necks, the inside of their legs, mouths, cars, 
nostrils, and every tender part of their skin, were trick- 
ling Avith blood. Hurrying on, in three hours avc saw 
the Church of San Antonio de Guista, and in a few min- 
utes entered the village, beautifully situated on a table- 
land projecting from the slope of a mountain, look- 
ing upon an immense opmiing, and commanding on all 
sides a magnificent view. At this time we were beyond 
the reach of war, and free from all apprelnmsions. 
With the addition of Pav/ling’s pistols and double-bar- 
relled gun, a faithful muleteer, Santiago, and Juan on 
his legs again, we could have stormed an Indian vil- 
lage, and locked up a refractory alcalde in his own ca- 
bildo. We took possession of San Antonio^de Giiista, 
dividing ourselves between the cabildo and the convent, 
sent for the alcalde (even on the bord(irs of Central 
America the name of Carrera was omnipofent), and 
told him to stay there and Avait upon us, or send an 
algii^l. The convent stood adjoining the eliureh, on 
an d]^n tabje of laud, commanding a vicAv of a magnif- 
icent valley surrounded by immense rnoimtains, and on 
th<|j^left was a vista Ix'tAveen Iavo mountain ranges, wild, 
rugged, and lofty, losing their tops fiu clouds. Before 
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the door of the convent -was a large cross on a high 
pedestal of stone, with the coating ■decS,ycd, and cover- 
ed with wild dowers. The convent was enclosed by a 
brush fence, without any opening until we made one, 
~^rhe padre was not at homo, which was very fortunate 
for hin^, as there would not have been room enough for 
ns all. Ijj fact, everything seemed exactly intended for 
our pairty ; there were three beds, just as many as wc 
coiild^^nveniently .occupy ; and the style of them was 
new :>"^tKd^ were made of long sticks about an inch 
thick, tied with ])ark strings at top and bottom, and 
resting on crotches about two feet high, driven into the 
dirt floor. 

The alcalde and his major had roused the village. 
In a few rrioments, instead of the mortifying answer 
‘‘no hay,’’ there is none, the provision made for us was 
almost equal to the oflers of the Turkish paradise. 
Twenty or thirty women 'were in the convent at one 
time, witli baskets of corn, tortillas, dolecs, plantains, 
liocot(‘s, sapotes, and'a variety of other fruits, each one’s 
sloc^k in trade being of the ^aluc of three cents; and 
among them was a species of torlilhfs, tliiu and baked 
liard, about Uvclve inches in diameter, one hundred and 
twenty for six cents, of wliich, as they were not expen- 
sive, we Ijid in a large supply. 

At this place our nmlete(‘r was to leave us. We had 
but one cargo-mule fit for service, and applied to the 
alcalde for two carriers to go with us across the frontier 
to Comitan. went out, as he said, to consult with 
the inozos, and told us that they asked six dollars apiece. 
We spoke to him of our fricud Carrera, and on a sec- 
ond consultation the demand was reduced by two thirds. 
We were obliged to make provision for three days, and 
even to carry corn for the mules : and Juan and San- 
tiago had^a busy night, boding fowls and eggs. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Comfortable Lodgings.— Journey continued. — Stony Road.— Beautiful River.— 
Suspension Bridge.— The Dolores. — Rio Lagertero.— Enthusiasm brought 
down.— Another Bridge.— Entry into Mexico.— A Bath.— A Solitary Church. 
— A Scene of Barrenness.— Zapolouta.—Comitan.— Another Countryman. — 
More Perplexities. — Official Courtesy. — 'f rade of Cj^itan. — Smuggling. — 
Scarcity of Soap. 

, ♦> . 

The next morning we found the convent was so com- 
fortable, we were so abiiudaiitly served, the alcalde or 
hi§ .piajor, staff in hand, being in constant attendance, 
an^tlie situation so beautiful, that we were in no hur- 
ry to go ; but the alcalde told us that all was ready. 
We did not see our carriers, and found that he and his 
major were the rnozo.s whom lie had consulted. They 
could not let slip two dollars apiece, and laying down 
their staves and dignity, bared their backs,* placed the 
straps across their foreheads, took up the loads, and 
trotted off. 

We started at five minutes before eight. The weath- 
er was fine, but hazy. From the village we descended 
a hill to an extensivi! stony plain, and at about a league’s 
distance reached the brink of a precipice, from which 
we looked down into a rich oblong valley, two or three 
thousand feet deep, shut in all around by a mountain 
wall, and seeming an immense excavation. Toward 
the other end of the valley was a village with a ruined 
chfurch, and the road led up a precipitous ascent to a 
the same level with that on which we stood, 
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recrossing in a zigzag course along the side of tlie height, 
perhaps making the descent a mile and a half long. 
Very soon we reached the bank of a » beautiful river, 
running lengthwise t^hrough the valley, bordered on each^ 
side by immense trees, throwing their branches clear 
aerq^;^^ and their roots washed by the stream ; and while 
the plain beyond was dry and parched, they were green 
and l^uriant. Riding along it, we reached a suspension 
brid^ of ^lost primitive appearance and const ruction, 
cal|^ by the natives La Hammaca,’ which had exist- 
ed there from time immemorial. It was made of oziers 
twisted into cords, about three feet apart, and stretch- 
ed across the river with a hanging network of vijes, 
the ends fastened to the trunks of two opposite trees. 
It hung about twenty-five feet above the river, which 
was here some eighty feet wide, and was supported in 
diflbrent places by vines tied to like branches. The ac- 
cess ^vas by a rude ladder to a platform in the crotcli 
of the tr(ie. lu the boltoili of the liammaea were two 
or tliree }>olcs to walk on. It waved with the wind, 
and was an unsteady and rather insecure means of 
transporlcution. From the centre thi^ vista of the river 
both ways under llie arclu's of the trees was beautiful, 
ami in every direction the hammaca was a most pic- 
lurcscpie-lsoking object. We continued on to the vil- 
lage, and after a short halt and a smoke with the al- 
calde, rode on to the extreme end of the valley, and by 
a stec]) and stony ascent, at twenty minutes past twelve 
reached the level ground above. Here we dismounted, 
slip])ed the bridles oi our mules, and seated ourselves 
to wait for our Indians, looking down into the deep im- 
bosomed valh^y, and back at the great range of Cordil- 
leras, crowned by the Sierra Madre, seeming a barrier 
fit to S('parat(', worlds. 

VoL. II.— H H 
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Free from all apprehensions!, wc were now in the full 
enjoyment of the wild country and wild mode of trav- 
elling. Fut our, poor Indians, perhaps, did not enjoy it 
so miieh. The usual load was from three 1o four nrro- 
bas, seventy-five to one hundred pounds ; ours were 
not more than fifty ; but the sweat rolled in streams 
down their naked bodies, and every linib trembled. 

c * 

After a short rest they started again. The dhy was 
hot and sultry, the ground dry, parched, ^ud i|tpny. 
We had two sharp descents, and reached ‘the ^'ivei 
Dolores. On both sides were large trees, furnishing a 
beautiful shade, which, after our scorching ride, we 
fouiid delightful. The river was about three hundred 
feet broad. In the rainy season it is impassable, but in 
the dry season not more tlian tlirc(‘ or four feet deep, 
very clear, and the colour a grayish green, prol)al)ly 
from the ndlecUion of the trees. had had no water 

since wo left the suspension bridge, and both our mules 
and wc were intemperate. 

We remained here half an hour ; and now apprrdien- 
sions, which had ])eeii operating more or Jess all the 
time, made us feel very uiiconiforta])le. We were ap- 
proaching, and very near, the frontier of Mexico. This 
road was so little travelh'd, that, as we were advised, 
there was no regular guard ; })ul pif|iiels of soldiers were 
scouring the whole lim*. of frontier to prevent smug- 
gling, who might consider ns cf)ntraband. Our pass- 
ports were good for going out of Camiral America ; but 
to go into Mexico, the passport of the Mexican authori- 
ties at Ciudad Real, four days’ journey, was necc^ssary. 
Turning back was not in our v<i(;al)nlary ; perhaps we 
should be oblige.d to wait in the wilderness till wc could 
send for one. 

In half an hour we r('acli(‘d tin;' Rio Lagertcro, the 
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boundary-line between Guatimala and Mexico, a scene 
of Wild and surpassing beauty, with banks shaded by 
some of the nobl(‘st trees of the tropicc^l forests, water 
os clear as crystal, and fish a foot .ong playing in it as 
gently as if there were no fish-hooks. No soldiers were' 
visible ; all was as desolate as if no human being had 
ever crossed the boundary before. We had a mo- 
ment’s consultation on which side to encamp, and de- 
termine to make a lodgnieuc in Mexico. I was riding 
Pawling’s horse, and spurred him into, the water, to be 
the first to touch the soil. With one plung(i his fore- 
feet were off the bottom, and my legs under water, 
h^or an instant I hesitated; but as the water rose to my 
holsters my enthusiasm gave way, and 1 wheeled back 

into Central Am(‘riea. As we afterward found, the 

^ • 

water was ten or twelve feet deep. 

\Vt) waited lor the Indians, in soim^ doubt whether it 
would be possible to cross at ail with the luggage. At a 
short distance above was a ledge of rocks, forming rap- 
ids, over which there had l>een a l>ridgti with a Avopden 
arch and .stone abutments, the latter of whic h were still 
standing, the bridge; having been carried away by the 
rising of the u-aters seven years before. It was the last 
of the dry season ; the rocks were in some places dry, 
the body of the river nimiiiig in cliaunels on each side, 
and a log was laid to lliem from the abutments of the 
bridge. We took off tiie saddles anil bridles of the 
mules, and cautiously, with the water breaking rapidly 
up to the knees, carried everything across by hand ; an 
operation in which an hour was consumed. One night’s 
rain on the mountains would have made it impassable. 
The mules were tlieii .sAviun across, and avo were all 
landed safely in Mexico, 

On the bank opposite; the jdace where 1 attempted to 
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Tross was a semicircular clearing, from which the only 
opening was the path leading into the Mexican prov- 
inces. We closed this up, and turned the mules loose, 
hung our traps on the trees, and bivouacked in the cen- 
'tre. The men built a fire, and while they were prepa- 
ring supper we went down to the river to bathe. The 
rapids were breaking above us. The wildness of the 
scene, its seclusion and remoteness, the clearness of the 
water, the sense of having accomplished an important 
part of our journey, all revived our physical and moral 
being. Clean apparel^ consummated the glory of the 
bath. For several days our digestive organs had been 
out. of order, but when we sat down to su])per they 
could hav(.‘ undertaken the bridl{,‘s of tlie mules ; and 
^my brave macho — it was a ph'asm-e to hear him erauneh 
his corn. Wc; were out of Ctuilral America, safe from 
the dangers of revolution, and stood on the wild borders 
of Mexico, in good health, with good appetites, and 
something to eat. liad still a irtaiKuulous journey 

before us, but it scMumal nulhing. AVe slrodi' the little 
clearing as proudly as the eoiupu'rors of Alexieo, and 
ill our extravagamie resolved io liavaj a fjsli for break- 
fast. We had no ]iO(;ks, and there was not evcui a pin 
in our travelling equipage ; but we had needles and 
thread. Pawling, with the experience of seven years’ 
‘‘roughing,” iiad expedients, and put a needle in the 
firtq which softened its temper, so lliat he bent it into a 
hook. A pole was on every Ireaq and we could see the 
fish in the water; all that we wanted was for them to 
open their rnoutlis and hook ihcinselves to tlu^ needle ; 
but this they would not do, ami for tliis reason alone 
we did not eateh any. We returiu*d. Our meu cut 
some poles, and resting them in the crotch of a tree, cov- 
ered them with branches. We spread our mats uudev, 
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and our roof and beds were ready. The men piled logs 
of wood on the fire, and our sleep wa#sound and glo- 
rious. 

At daylight the next morning we were again in the 
water. Our bath waS even better than that of the night' 
beforej^^antl when I mounted I felt able to ride through 
Me^ticb and Texas to my own door at home. Returned 
once more to steambohts and railroads, how flat, tame, 
and insipid all thc.ir comforls seem. 

We started at half past seven. At a very short dis- 
tance three wild boars crossed our path, all within gun- 
shot ; but our men carried the guns, and in an instant 
it was too late. Very soon we emerged from the woods 
that bordered tin; riv(‘r, and came (Uit into an open 
Jilaiii. At half past eight 'we cross<‘d a hnv stony hill 
and came to the dry lu’d of a river. The bottom was 
Hat and baked hard, and the sides smooth and regular 
as those of a (•anal. At the tiistauee of half a league 
water appeared, and at half past nine it became a con- 
sideralile stiaairn. We again eiiteri'd a forest, and ri- 
ding by a narrow jiatli, saw’ directly Ix'fore us, closing 
the passage, the side of a large ehureji. We came out, 
and saw the whole gigantic building, without a single 
habitation, or the vestige* of one, in sight. The path led 
across the brokum wall of the courtyard. We dis- 
mounted in tlie deej) shade* of ilu* front. The facade 
was rieli and perh'et. U was sixty feet front and two 
hundred and filiy h'c l deep, but rootless, with trees 
growing ont. of the area above the walls. Nothing could 
ex(*eed the quii^ and 'h'solalion of the scene ; but there 
was something slraug^'ly resting in these rootless 
church(*s, standing in ])Iaces entirely mikiiown. San- 
tiago told us that this was ea'‘ed Couala, and the tradi- 
tion is, that it wa^nce so rich that the inhabitants car- 
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Tied their water-jars by silken cords. Giving our mules 
to Santiago, we^entered the open door of the church. 
The altar w^as thrown down, the roof lay in broken 
masses on the ground, and the whole area was a forest 
of trees. At the foot of the church,* and connected with 
it, was a convent. There wfis no roof, but ilie apart- 
ments were entire as when a good padre stood to wel- 
come a traveller. In front of the* church, on each side, 
was a staircase leading up to a belfry in the centre (d* 
the facade. We ascended to the top. The bells wliieli 
had called to matin and vesper prayers were goiu'. ; the 
crosspiece was broken from the cross. The stone ol 
the belfry was solid masses of petrilied sludls, worms, 
leaves, and inse(;ts. On one side we looked down into 
the rootless area, and on the other over a region of 
waste. One man had writtim his name there : 

Joa'iiiim R<Klrii»uus, 

CnnatA, Mayu 1', IHUO. 

We wrote', our names under his and desee'nded, 
mounted, rode over a stony and desolate comitry, 
crossed a river, and saw before; us a range of hills, and 
beyond a range of mountains. Then ^ve came upon a 
bleak stony table, and after riding four hours and a 
half, saw the road U'ading acro-s a banam mountain on 
our right, and, afraid wc had missed our way, halted 
under a low spreading tree to wait for our nu;ii. We 
turned the mules loose, and after waiting soim; tiimg 
sent Santiago back to look for tluau. Tlie wind 
was swecpnig over the plaiii, and whih; Mr. Calher- 
wood was cutting wood, Pawling ami 1 deseimded 
to a ravine to look for watca*. Tie; })ed nais (•ntircly 
and one to(jk his ermrse* up and tin; (/I her down. 
jrling lound a muddy lade i?i a rock, nliich, 
to thirsty men, was not templing. •VVe returned, and 
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found Mr. Cathcrwood warming himself by the blaze of 
three or four young trees, which he had piled one upon 
another. The wind was at this time sweeping furious- 
ly over the plain. Night was approaching ; we had not 
eaten anything since! morning our small stoclc of pro- 
visions was in unsafe hands, and we began to fear that 
none would be forthcoming. Our mules we're as badly 
off. The pasture was so poor that they required a wide 
range, and we let all go loose except my poor macho, 
which, from certain roving propensities acquired before 
he came into my possession, we Avere obliged to fasten 
U) a tree. It Avas some lime after dark when Santiago 
app(;arcd with the alforgas of provisions on his back. 
He had gone ])ack six miles Avlieu he found the track 
of .Juan’s foot, one of the squarest ever planted, and 
f()llow(‘d it to a Avr('t(*h(‘d hut in the woods, at which 
Avo had expe(*t(‘d to stop. Wc had lost nothing by not 
stopping ; all they could get to bring away Avas four 
eggs. We. supped, j)iled iq) our trunks to Avindward, 
spread our mats, lay down, ga/('(l for a few moments 
at the stars, and fell asleep. , During the night the Avind 
changed, and we ^vere almost blowy jiway. 

Tli(' n(?xt morning, })r(*j)aratory to t'liti'ring once more 
upon habitable regions, av6. madt‘ enu’ toilet; i. c., avc 
hung a looking-glass on the branch of a tree, and shaved 
the upper ]i[) and a small part of the cliin. At a quar- 
ter past seven we started, having eaten up our last frag- 
ment. Since av('. left Giiista we had not seen a human 
being ; the country Avas still desolate, and dreary ; there 
Avas not a brt'alh of air ; hills, inountains, and plains 
Avcrc all barren and stoii * , but, as the sun j)eoped 
above the iiorizoii, its beams gladdened this scene of 
barreimess. Dor two hour.- aa^c as(*ended a barren 
stony mountain. Even belore this tlie desolate Iron- 
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tier had seemed almost an impregnable barrier ; but 
Alvarado liad crossed it to penetrate an unknown coun- 
try teeming enemies, and twice a Mexican army 
has invaded CeiUral America. 

At half past ten we reached the \c)p of the mountain, 
and on a line before us saw the Church of Zhpolouta,' 
the first village in Mexico. Here our apprehensions 
revived frohi want of a passport. .Our great object 
was to reach Couiitan, and there bide the brunt. Ap- 
proaching the village, we avoided the road that led 
through the plaza, and leaving the luggage to get along 
as it eould, hurried through the suburbs, startled sojikj 
women and ehildren, and before our (miry was known 
at the cabildo we were beyond the villagt'. We rode 
briskly for about a mile, and then slopped to breatlie. 
An immense w^eight was remov(‘d from onr minds, and 
we welcomed eaeli oilier to IMexico. Coming in from 
the desolate frontier, it opened upon us like an old, long- 
settled, civilized, (piiet, and \vell-g(n'eriied country. 

Four iiours’ rkh* ov<t an arid and s;indy plain brought 
us to Goniitan. Santiago*, being a (l(‘S(‘rter from tiie 
iMexican army, afraid of being eaiiglit, left us in the 
suburbs to return alone across the dr'sert mp , had pass- 
ed, and w’e rode into tlie plaza. In (me of the largest 
houses fronting it lived an American, l^art of tlic front 
^\ as occupic(i as a shop, and lajhind the counter was a 
inan whose faec^ called up the ineinory of lioiiic, I 
asked him in Imiglish if his iiaine was ACKimuiy, and 
he answered >Si, senor.’’ 1 jnit s(iveral other ques- 
tions in English, wliieh he answ(*red in Spanish. TIic 
sounds waae lainiliar to liim, yt^l it was soiin^ linu’. be- 
fore he could liilly (•oiiiprehend tiiat lui w’as listening to 
his native tongiat ; but wiie.ii he did, and und(irstood 
that I was a countryman, it awakened feelings to w4n(di 
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he had long been a stranger, and he received us as 
one in whom absence had only strengthened the links 
that bound him to his country. • 

Dr. James M‘Kij|ney, whose impreteiiding name is^ 
in Comitan transformed to the imposing one of Don ^ 
Santiago Maquene, was a native of Westmoreland coun- 
ty, Virginia, and \yent out to Tobasco to pass a winter 
for the benefit of his health and the practice of his .pro- 
fession. Circumstances induced him to mak(j a journey 
into the interior, and he established himself at Ciudad 
Real. At the time of the cholera in Central America 
he went to Qiiczaltenango, wiiere he was employed by 
the government, and lived two years on intimate terms 
with the unfortunate General Guzman, whom he de- 
scribed as one- (d’ tln^ most gcmllemanly, amiable, intel- 
ligent, and best men in the country. Tie afterward re- 
Uirned to Comitan, and married a lady of a once rich 
and powerful i'amily, but stvippcal of a portion of its 
wealth by a revolution only two years before. In the 
division of what was left, the house on the plaza fell to 
his share ; and disliking the- prfieliee of his profession, he 
alvandoiKHl it, and took to selling gdods. Like every 
other strangtn* in tin; country, by ri'ason of constant wars 
and rev(duti()ns he had become nervous. He had none 
<)[' thi^ feeling wlani he first arrived, and at the time of 
the first revolution in Ciiuhul R(*al lie stood in the plaza 
looking oil, when two men were shot down by his side. 
Fortunately, he took them into a house to dress their 
wounds, and during this lime the attacking party forced 
their way into the pla/,.,aiid (uit down every man in it. 

Up to this place wc laid travt'lled on the road to IMex- 
ico ; here Pawling was to leave in', and go on to the cap- 
ital ; Paleuque lay on i>ur rig! I, toward the coast of the 
Athinti(\ The road Dr. M'Kinney described as luorc 
Von. II.— r I 
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frightful than any we had yet travelled ; and there were 
other difficulties. War was again in oui* way; and, 
while all tlie ro-t of Mexico was quiet, Tobasco and 
Yucatan, the two points in our journey, were in a state 
of revolution. This might have disturbed us greatly 
but for another difficulty. It was necessary to present 
ourselves at Ciudad Real, three days’ journey directly 
out of our road, to procure a passport, without whieli we 
could not travel in any part of the Mexican republic. 
And, serious as these things were, they merged ;^in a 
third ; viz., tlie government of Mexico had issued a j)er- 
emptory order to. prevent all strangers visiting the ruins 
of Palcnque. Dr. ADKiiuiey told us of his own knowl- 
edge that tliree Belgians, sent out (in a staenlific expe- 
dition by the Belgian governrnemt, had gone to (hudad 
Real expressly to ask jicrniission to visit tlnnii, and Ijad 
been refused. 'Thest^ eonnauiiications dainjied some- 
what the satisfaction of oui arrival in Coinitan. 

By Dr. McKinney's advice we presented ourselves 
immediately to the comiriandant, who had a small gar- 
rison of about thirty men, well uniformed and e({uipped, 
and, compared with the soldiers of ( h ntral America, giv- 
ing me a high opiniciu of the M('xican army. I showed 
him my passport, and a copy of tlui governinent paper 
of Gualimala, which fortunately .stat(‘d tliat 1 inti^nded 
going to Campeachy to mnbark for the Uiiit(ui Slates. 
With great courtesy he immediately undertook to relievo 
us from the necessity c)f })r(isenting ourselves in piTSori 
at Ciudad Real, and offered to send a courier to the 
governor for a passport. This was a great point, but 
still there would ];e detention ; and by his iidvice wo 
Called upon the prefeto, who rticeived us with the same 
coip’tesy, regretted the necessity (4 ejjibarrassing mV 
movements, showed us a copy of tln^ ardor of the gov- 
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einment, which was imperative, and made no excep- 
tions in favour of Special Confidential Agents. He 
was really anxious, however, to serve *118, said he was 
willing to incur some ^ responsibility, and would consult 
with the commandant. We left him with a warm ap- 
preciation of the civility and good feeling of the Mexi- 
can officials, and satisfied that, whatever might be the 
rc'sult, they were disposed to pay gjfcat respect to their 
neighbours of the North. The next morning the prefeto 
sent back the passport, with a courteous message that 
they eonsidt'Ti'd me in the same light as if I had come 
accredited lo tlu'ir own government, would be happy to 
re?ider me ovvvy facility in their power, and that Mexico 
was open to me to Iravel which w^ay I pleased. Thus 
one great diUhailty was removed. I recommend all who 
wish lo travel to get an appointment from Washington. 

As to th(' revolutions, aftttr having gone through 
the e^ ish of a Central American, we were not to be 
put back by a Mexican. But the preventive order 
against visiting the ruins of Palenqne was not so easi- 
ly disposed of. If we irnuh' an application for permis- 
sion, we felt snrt', of the good disposition of the local au- 
thorities ; but if they had no discretion, were bound by 
imperative ord(‘vs, and obliged to refuse, it would be 
uneourteous and improper to make the attempt. At 
the same time, it was diseonraging, in the teeth .of Dr. 
McKinney’s information, to niid(Ttake the journey with- 
out. To be obliged to retrace our steps, and make the 
long journey to the ca])ital to ask permission, would be 
terrible ; but wo Ii^ari.* d that die ruins 'wore removed 
some distaiH'e from any habitation ; wo did not believe 
that, in the inidst of a formidable revolution, the gov- 
ernment had aiiy spare .sold* 'rs to station there as a 
guard. Fronv what we knew of other ruins, we had 
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reason to believe that ihe place was entirely desolate ; we 
might be on the ground before any one knew we were in 
the neighbourhood, and then make terms either to rc- 
.main or evacuate, as the case might- require ; and it was 
worth the risk if we got one day’s quiet possession. 
With this uncertain prospect we immediately commenced 
repairing and making preparations for our journey. 

The comfort of fi|iding ourselves at this distant place 
m the house of a countryman can hardly be appreciated. 
In dress, manner, appearance, habits, and feelings, the 
doctor was as natural as if we had met him at home. 
The only difference was his language, which .he could 
not speak connectedly, but interlarded it with Spanish 
expressions. He moved among the people, but he was 
not of them ; and the only tie that bound him was a 
dark-eyed Spanish beauty, one of the few that I saw in 
that country for whom a man might forget kindred and 
home. He was anxious to leave the country, but was 
trammelled by a promise made his mother- in-law not 
to do so during her life. He lived, however, in such 
constant anxiety, that he hoped she would release him. 

Coinitan, the frontier town of CJiiapas, contains a 
population of about ten thousand. It has a superb 
church, and well-filled convent of Dominican friars. 
The better classes, as in Central America, have dwell- 
ing-houses in the town, and derive their subsistence 
from the products of their haciendas, which they visit 
from time to time. It is a place of considerable trade, 
and has become so by the effect of bad laws ; for, in 
consequence of the heavy duties on regular importations 
at the M(ixican ports of entry, most of the European 
goods consumed in this region arc smuggled in from 
Balize and Guatimala. The proceeds of confiscations 
and the perquisites of officers are such an important 
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item of revenue that the officers are vigilant, and the 
day before we arrived twenty or thirty fnnlc-loads that 
had been seized were brought iiito Cojuitan ; but the 
profits are so large that smuggling is a regular business^ 
the risk of seizure being considered one of the expenses 
of carrying if on. Tlie whole community, not except- 
ing the revenue officers, arc interested in it, and its ef- 
fi^ct upon public morals is deplorable. The markets, 
however,' are but poorly supplied, as we found. We 
sent for a washerwoman, but there was no soap in the 
town. We wanted our mules shod, but there was only 
iron enough to shoe one. Buttons for pantaloons, in 
size, made up for other deficiencies. The want of soap 
was a deplorable circumstance. For several days wc 
had indulged in the pleasing expectation of having our 
sheets washed. 'J'he rt'juhir may perhaps consider us 
particular, as it was only ihrt'o weeks since we left 
Gnatimala, but we lead slept in wrele.hed cabiidoes, 
and on the ground, and tlu^y liad heeome of a very 
doubtful colour. In time of troubh*, however, com- 
namd me to the sympathy of tj countryman. Don San- 
tiago, alias Doctor McKinney, stood by us in ouc hour 
of need, provided us Avitli soap', and our sln^els were pu- 
rified. 

I have omitted a circiimslaiiee whicli from the time 
of our arrival in the country we liad noticed as extra- 
ordinary. The horses and mules are never shod, ex- 
cept perhaps a lew pleasure Iiorses usod tor riding about 
the streets of Guatimala. On the road, however, we 
were advised, after wc had set out, that it was proper 
to have ours shod ; but [Here "vas no good blacksmith 
except at Qneznltenango, and as we were at that place 
during a fiesia he would not nork. In crossing long 

ranges of stony mountains, uoi one of them suffered ex- 

oo 
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ccpt Mr. Catherwood’s riding mule, and her hoofs were 
worn down even with the llesh. 

Pawling’s diijiculties were now over. I procured for 
him a separate passport, and he had before him a clear 
road to Mexico ; but his interest had been awakened ; 
he was loth to leave us, and after a long consultation 
and deliberation resolved that he would go with us to 
Palenquc.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Parting. — Sol and. — A Millionaire.—Ocosingo.— Ruins.— Beginning of the Hainy 
Season.— A Female Guide.— Arrival at the Ruins. — Stone Figures.— Pyrami- 
dal Structures. — An Arch. — A Stucco Ornament. — A Wooden Lintel.— A cu- 
rious Cave. — Buildings, &c. — A Causeway. — More Rums. — Journey to Pa- 
lenqufi. — Rio Grande. — Casciules. — Succe.ssion of Villages. — A Maniac. — The 
Yahalon.— Tumbala.— A wild Place.--A Scene of Grandeur and Sublimity. — 
Indian Carriers. — A steep Mountain. — San Pedro. 

On the first of May, with a bustle and confusion like 
those of May-day at home, we moved out of Don San- 
tiago’s house,, mounted, and bade him farewell. . Doubt- 
less his daily routines have not since been broken by 
the visit of a countryman, and communication is so dif- 
ficult that he never hears from home. He charged us 
with messages to liis friend Doctor Coleman, United 
States consul at Tobasco, who was then dead ; and 
the reader will perhaps feel for him when I mention that 
probably a copy of this work, which I intend to send 
him, will never reach his hands. 

.1 must pa.ss over the next stage of cur journey, which 
was through a region loss mountainous, but not less sol- 
itary than that we had already traversed. The first af- 
ternoon wc stopped at thb hacienda of Sotana, belong- 
ing to a brother-in-law of Don Santiago, in a soft and 
lovely valley, with a chapel attached, and bell that at 
evening called the Indian workmen, women, and chil- 
dren to vesper prayers. The next day, at the abode 
of Padre Solis, a rich 1 cur a, ohort and broad, living 
on a fine hacienda, v/e din^ d off solid silver dishes, 
drank out of ?;ilver cups, and washed in a silver basin. 
He had lived at Palenquc, talked of Candones or iin- 
baptized Indians, and wanted to buy my macho, prom- 
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ising to keep him till he died ; and the only thing that 
relieves me from self-reproach in not securing him such 
pasture-ground^ is the recollection of the padre’s weight. 

At four o’clock on the third day we reached Ocosin- 
go, ^ likewise in a beautiful situation, surrounded by 
mountains, with a large church ; and in the wall of the 
yard we noticed two Sculptured figures from the ruins 
we proposed to visit, somewhat iii the same style as those 
at Copan. In the centrii of the S(|uare was a magnificent 
Ceiba tree. We rode up to the house of Don Manuel 
Pasada, the prefet, which, with an old woman-servant, 
we had entirely to ourselves, the family being at his 
hacienda. The house was a long enclosure, with a 
shed in front, and furnished with bedsteads made of 
reeds split into two, and supported on slicks resting in 
the ground. 

The alcalde was a Mestitzo, very civil, and glad to 
see us, and spoke of the neighbouring ruins in the most 
extravagant terms, but said they were so completely 
buried in El Monte that it would require a party of men 
for two or three days to cut a way to them ; and he laid 
great stress upon a cave, the mouth of which was com- 
pletely choked up with stones, and which communica- 
ted by a subterraneous passage with the old city of Pa- 
lenque, about one hundred and fifty miles distant. He 
added that if we would wait a few days to make prep- 
arations, he and all the village would go with us, and 
make a thorough exploration. We told him that first 
wc wished to make preliminary observations, and he 
prQjmised us a guide for the next morning. 

Tliat night broke upon us the opening storm of the 
rainy season. Peals of crashing thunder reverberated 
from the mountains, lightning illuminated with fearful 
flashes the darkness of night, rain poured like a deluge 
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upon our thatched roof, and the worst mountains in the 
whole road were yet to be crossed. All our eiforts to 
anticipate the rainy season had been fruitless. 

In the morning dprk clouds still obscured the sky, but 
they fell back and hid themselves before the beams of 
the rising sun. The grass and trees, parched by six 
months’ drought, started into a deeper green, and the 
hills and mountains seemed glad. The alcalde, I be- 
lieve vexed at our not being willing to make an imme- 
diate aftair of exploring the ruins, had gone away for 
the day without sending us any guide, and leaving word 
that all the men were engaged in repairing the church. 
We endeavoured to entice one of them away, but un- 
successfully, Returning, we found that our piazz^ was 
the schoolhoiise of the village. Half a dozen children 
were sitting on a bench, and the schoolmaster, half tip- 
sy, was educating them, i. e., teaching them to repeat 
by rote the formal parts of the church service. We 
asked liim to help us, hut he advised us to wait a day 
or two ; in that country nothing could be done vio- 
Icnter. We were excessively vexed at the prospect of 
losing the day ; and at the moment when we thought we 
had nothing left but to submit, a little girl came to tell 
us that a woman, on whose hacienda the ruins w'ere, was 
then about going to visit it, and olfered to escort us. 
Her horse was already standing before the door, and 
before our mules were ready she rode over for us. We 
paid our respects, gave her a good cigar, and, lighting 
ail around, set out. 8hc was a pleasant Mestitzo, and 
had a son with lie’* a fine lad about liftccn. We started 
at lialf past nine, and, alter a hot and sultry ride, at 
twenty minutes past eleven reached her rancho. It 
was a mere hut, made of poles and plastered with mud, 
but the situation was one of those that warmed us to 
VoL. IJ,— K K 
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country life. Our kind guide sent with us her sou and 
an Indian Avith his iriaclicte, and in lialf an hour we 
were at the ruirKi. 

Soon after leaving the rancho^ ^iid at nearly a mile 
distant, we saw, on a high elevation, through openings 
in trees growing around it, one of the buildings of 
Tonila, the Indian name in this region for stone liou- 
ses. Appi^oaehing it, we passed on the plain in front 
two stone figur(!S lying on the ground, with the faces 
upAvard ; they Avere Avell carved, but the characters 
Averc soniewhat faded by long exposure to the elements, 
although still distinct. Leaving them, we rode on to 
the foot of a high structure, probably a fortress, ri- 
sing^in a pyramidal form, Avith five spacious terraces. 
These terraces had all been faced with stone and stuc- 
coed, but in many places they were Ijroken and over- 
grown Avith grass and shrubs. Taking advantage of 
one of the broken parts, Ave rode up the first pitcli, and, 
following the platform of the terraee, ascended by an- 
other breach to the second, and in tlu*. same Avay to the 
third. There avc tied oiir liorses and climbed up on 
foot. On the topVas a pyramidal structure ov(TgroAvii 
Avitli trees, supporting the building vvbieh aa^c had seen 
from the plain below. Among the trees were several 
wild lemons, loaded Avilh fruit, and of very fine flavour, 
which, if not brought tliere by the Spaniards, must be 
indigenous. The building is fifty feet front and thirty- 
five feet deep ; it is constructed of stone and lime, and 
the whole front Avas once cov^Tcd Avitli stucco, of AAdiich 
part of the cornice and mouldings still remain. The 
entrance is by a doorway ten feet Avide, whi(di leads 
into a sort of antechamber, on each side of wliieh is a 
small dooTAvay leading into an apartment leii feet 
square. The Avails of these apartments Averc once cov- 
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ered with stucco, which had fallen down ; part of the 
roof had given way, and the Hour was covered witli 
ruins. In one of them was the same, pitchy substance 
we had noticed in^the sepulchre at Copaii. The roof 
was formed of stones, lapping over in the usual style, 
and forming as near an approach to the- arch as was 
made by the architects of the Old World. 

In the back wall of the centre cliamber was a door- 
way of the same size with that in front, which led to an 
apartment williout any partitions, but in the centre was 
an oblong (uiclosurc eighteen feet by eleven, which was 
manifestly intended as the most important part of the 
edifice. The door was choked up with ruins to within 
a few feet of the top, but over at, and extcniding along 
the wdiole front of the structure', w^as a large stucco or- 
nament, which at first impressed us most forcibly by its 
striking resemblance to tiui wanged globe over the doors 
of Egyptian temples. Vart of this ornament had fallen 
down, and, striking the heap of rubbish Lmderncath, 
had rolled ])eyoiid the door of ciitraiiee. We endeav- 
oured to roll it back and restore it to its place, but it 
proved too heavy for the streuglh of four men and a 
boy. ' The part which remains is r('[)rt's('nted in the en- 
graving, and dilfers in detail from the winged globe. 
Tlui wdngs arc reversed ; there is a fragment of a cir- 
cular ornament wliudi may have been intended ior a 
globe, but there are no remains of s» rpeiiis entwiiiiiig it. 

There was another sur})rising leatiire in this door. 
The lintel was a bcaw of irood ; of what speci(?s Ave did 
not know, but o r guiile said it was of the sapote-tn^'. 
It was so hard that, on being struck, it rang like metal, 
and ])erfeetly sound, without a worm-hole or other 
symptcmi of decay. iho surface was smooth and 
even, and froni a very close examination wo were of 
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the opinion that it must have been triinined with an in- 
strument of metal. 

The opening •under this doorway was what the al- 
calde had intended as the month of die cave that led to 
Palcnqncj and which, by-the-way, he had told ns was 
so completely buried in El Monte that it would re- 
quire two days digging and clearing to reach it. Oui 
guide laughed at the ignorance prevailing in the village 
in regard to the diOiculty of reaching it, but stoutly 
maintained the story that it led to Palenque. W e could 
not prevail on him to enter it. A short cut to Pahui- 
que was exactly what we wanted. I took off my coat, 
and, lying down on my breast, began to crawl under. 
When I had advan<?ed about half the length of my 
])0(ly, I heard a hideous hissing noise, and starliitg 
back, saw a pair of small eyes, which in the darkness 
shone like balls of lire. The precise portion of titric 
that I employed in backing out is tiot worth mentioning. 
My companions had Ineard the m)is(', and the guide 
said it w'as “ un tigre.” 1 thought it was a wildcat ; 
but,* whatever it w’as, we determined to liave a shot at 
it. We took it for* granted that the animal wanild dash 
past us,' and in a fewwnornents our guns and pistols, 
swmrds and machetes, were ready ; taking our p«>sitions, 
Pawding, standing close against the wall, thrust under a 
long pole, and with a luwrible noise out llutituml a huge 
turkey-buzzard, wdiich flapped itself through the build- 
ing and took refuge in anotlu*r chani]>er. 

This peril over, I renew^ed the attempt, and holding a 
candle beJ'oKi me, (piiekly discovereal the whole extent 
of the cave that hal to Paletique. It Avas a chamber cor- 
responding with the dimensions given of the outer 
walls. The floor Avas (uieinuhered with rubbish two or 
three feet deep, the walls were covered Avith stuccoed 
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figures, among wliich that of a monkey was conspicu- 
ous, and against iho back wall, among curious and in- 
teresting ornaments, were two figures of men in profile, 
with their faces toward each other, well drawn and a§ 
large as life, but the feet concealed by the rubbish on 
the floor. Mr. CatherwooH crawled in to make a draw- 
ing of them, but, on account of the smoke from the can- 
dles, the closeness, and excessive heat, it was impossi- 
ble to remain long enough. In g(‘neral appearance and 
character they were the same as we afterward saw carv- 
ed on stone at Paleiupie. 

By means of a tree growing close against the wall of 
this building I climbed to the top, and saw another ed- 
ifice very near and on the top of a still higher structure. 
We climbed nj) to this, and found jt of the same general 
plan, ])ut more dilapidated. Descending, we passed be- 
tween two other buildings on pyramidal elevations, and 
c une out upon an open table which had probably once 
])eeii the site of the city. It was protected on all sides 
by the same high terraces, overlooking for a great dis- 
tance the whole country round, and rendering it im- 
possildc for an enemy to approach' from any quarter 
without being discovered. Across the table was a high 
and narrow c.aiiseway, whicln seemed partly natural and 
partly artificial, and at some distance on which was a 
mound, with the foundations of a building that had prob- 
ably been a tower. Beyond this tlie causeway extend- 
ed till it joined a rjuige of mountains. From the few 
Spanish books within my reach I have not been able 
to learn anything whatever of the history of this place, 
whether it existed at the time of the conquest or not. 
I am inclined to think, however, that it did, and that 
mention is made of it in some Spanish authors. At all 
events, there was no place we had seen which gave us 
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such an idea of the vastness of the works erected by the 
aboriginal inhabitants. Pressed as we were, we deter- 
mined to reinaiM and make a thorough exploration. 

Jt was nearly dark when we returned to the village. 
Immediately we called upon the alcalde, but found on 
the very threshold delention and delay. He repeated 
the schoolmaster’s warning that nothing could be done 
violcnter. It Avould take two days to get together men 
and implements, and these last of the kind necessary 
could not be had at all. There was not a crowbar in 
tin; place ; bnt the alcalde said one could be made’, and 
in the same breath that there was no iron; there was 
half a blacksmith, but no iron nearer than Tobasco, 
about eight or ten days’ journey. While we were with 
him another terrible storm came on. We hurried back 
in the midst of it, and determined forthwith to push on 
to Palenquc. I am strongly of opinion that there is at 
this place much to reward the future traveller. Wc 
were told that there were other ruins about ten leagues 
distant, along the same range of mountains; and it has 
additional interest in our eyes, from the circumstance 
that this would be 'the best point from which to attempt 
the discovery of the mysterious city seen from the top of 
the Cordilleras. 

At Ocosingo wc were on the line of travel of Captain 
Dupaix, whose great work on Mexican Antiquities, pub- 
lish(;d in Paris in 1834—5, awakened the attention of the 
learned in Europe. His expedition to Palenqiie was 
made in 1807. He reached this place from the city of 
Mexico, under a commission from the government, at- 
tended by a draughtsman and secretary, and part of a 
regiment of dragoons. “Palenquc,” he says, “is eight 
days’ march from Ocosingo, The journey is very fa- 
tiguing. The roads, if they can be so* called, are only 
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narrow and difficult paths, which wind across mountains 
and precipices, and which it is necessary to follow some- 
times on mules, sometimes on foot, sofiietirnes on the 
shoulders of Indian}^ and sometimes in hammocks. In 
some places it is necessary to pass on bridges, or, rather, 
trunks of trees badly secured, and over lands covered 
with wood, desert .and dispeopled, and to sleep in the 
open air, excepting a very few villages and huts. 

“ We had with us thirty or forty vigorous Indians to 
carry our luggage and hammocks. After having expe- 
rienced in this long and painful journey every kind of 
fatigue and discomfort, w^e arrived, thank God, at the 
village of Palenque.” 

This was now the journey before us ; and, according 
to the stages we had arranged, to avoid sleeping out at 
night, it was to be made in five instead of eight days. 
The terrible rains of the two preceding nights had in- 
fected us with a sort of terror, and Pawling w^as com- 
pletely shaken in his purpose of continuing with us. 
The people of the village told him that after the rains 
had fairly set in it would be impossible to return, and 
ill the morning, though rcluctaiilly*, he detCirmined 
abruptly to leave us and go back. \Vc were very un- 
willing to part Avith him, but, under the circumstances, 
could not urge him to contimie. Our Inggage and lit- 
tle traps, Avhich Ave had used in common, were separa- 
ted ; Mr. Catherwood bade him good-by and rode on ; 
but while mounted, and in the act of shaking hands to 
pursue our opposite roads, I made him a proposition 
Avhieli induced him gair' to change his determination, 
at the risk of remaining oj^ the other side of the mount- 
ains until tiie rainy sejisoii Avas over. In a fcAV minutes 
we overtook Mr. CalherWeod, 

The fact is, wc had some apprehensions from the 
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badness of llie roads. Our route lay through an Indian 
country, in parts of which the Indimis bore a notoriously 
bad character. We had no dragoons, our party of at- 
^tcndaiits was very small, and, in rp^ality, we had not a 
single man upon whom we could rely ; under winch 
state of things Pawling’s pistols and double-barrelled 
gun were a matter of some consequence. 

Wc left Ocosingo at a quarter past eight. So little 
impression did any of our attendants make upon me, 
that I have entirely forgotten every one of them. In- 
deed, tills was the ease throughout the journey. In 
other coimtri(‘s a Greek muhiteer, an Arab boatman, or 
a Bedouin guide Avas a companion ; lierc the people 
had no character, and nothing in wliich we took any 
interest except (heir backs. Each Indian carried, be- 
sides his burden, a net bag containing Ins })ro visions for 
the road, viz., a few tortillas, and large balls of mashed 
Indian corn wrapped in leaves. A drinking clip, being 
half a calabash, lie carried j^omelimes on tlie (Town of 
his head. At every stream he filled his eup wn’th wuiter, 
into which lie stirred some of his corn, Jiiaking a sort 
of cold 'porridge*; and this throughout the eoimtry is 
the stall’ of life for the Indian on a journey. In half aii 
hour wc })assed at some distance on our right large 
mounds, finmerly structures which formed part of tlie 
old city. At nine o’clock avc crossed the Rio Grande; 
or Huacnchaliuul, followed some distance on the bank, 
and’ passed lliree cascades spreading over the rocky 
bed of the river, unique and pecidiar in beauty, and 
probably many more of the same character were break- 
ing unnoticaal and unknown in the wilderness tliruugh 
which it roiled ; ])ut, turning up a rugged mountain, wo 
lost sight of it. The road was broken and mountain- 
ous. We did not meet a single person, and at three 
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o’clock, moving in a north-northwest direction, we en- 
tered the village of Huacacihahoul, standing in an open 
situation, ^rrounded by mountains, and* peopled entire- 
ly by Indians, wildcf and more savage than any we had 
yet seen. The men were without hats, but wore their 
long black hair reaching to their shoulders; and the old 
men and women, with harsh and haggard features and 
dark rolling eyes, had a most inibaptized appearance. 
They gave us no greetings, and their wild but steady 
glare made us feel a little nervous. A collection of na- 
ked toys and girls called Mr. Catherwood ‘‘ Tata,” 
mistaking him for a padre. We liad some misgivings 
when we put the village behind us, and felt ourselves 
enclosed in the country of wild Indians. We stop- 
ped an hour near a stream, and at half past six ar- 
rived at Chilloji, where, to our surprise and pleasure, we 
found a sub-prefeet, a white man, and intelligent, who 
had travelhal to San Salvador, and knew General Mo- 
razan. He was very anxious to know whether there 
was any revolution in Ciudad Ileal, as, with a pliancy 
becoming an office-holder, Kc Vished to give in his ad- 
hesion to the new government. * 

The next morning, at a quarter before seven, we 
started with a new set of Indians. The road was good 
to Yahalon, which we reached at ten o’clock. Before 
entering it we met a young Indian girl with her father, 
of extraordinary beauty of face, in the costume of the 
country, but with a modest expression of countenance, 
which we all particularly remarked as evidence of her 
innocence and unc > sciousness of anything wrong in her 
appearance. Every village we passed was most pictu- 
resque in position, and here the church was very effect- 
ive; as in the preceding villages, it was undergoing re- 
pairs. 

VoL. II,— L L 
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Here M’o were obliged to take another set of Indians, 
and perhaps we should have lost the day but for the 
padre, who called off some men Avorking at the church. 
At a quarter past eleven we set off again ; at a quarter 
before one we stopped at the side of a stream to lunch. 
At this place a young Indian overtook us, with a very 
intelligent face, who seated himself beside me, and said, 
in remarkably good Spanish, that avc must beware of 
the Indians. I gave him some tortillas. He broke off 
a small piece, and holding it in his fingers, looked at 
me, and with groat cmpliasis said he had eaten enough ; 
it was of no use to eat ; he ate all lie could get, and did 
not grow fat ; and, thrusting his livid face into mine, 
told me to see how thin he was. His face Avas calm, 
but one accidental expression betrayed him as a ma- 
niac ; and I noAV noticed in his factg and all over his 
body,Avhitc spots of leprosy, and started away from him. 
I endeavoured to persuade him to go back to the vil- 
lage, but he said it made no difference Avhether he went to 
the village or not ; he Avanted a reined io for his thinness. 

’ Soon after we came updti the banks of the River of 
Yahalon. It Avas excessively hot, the river as pure as 
water could be. and we stopped and had a delightful bath. 
After this Ave commenced ascending a sleep mountain, 
and when high up saAv the poor crazed young Indian 
standing in the same place on the bank of the river. At 
half past five, after a toilsome ascent, avc reached the top 
of the mountain, and rode along the borders of a table ol 
land sev(*Tal thousand feet high, looking doAvn into an 
immense valley, and turning to the left, around the corner 
of the forest, entered the outskirts of Tumbala. The 
huts were distributed among high, rugged, and pictu- 
resque rocks, which had the appeararuie of having once 
formed the crater of a volcano. Drunken Indians Avere 
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lying in the path, so that we had to turn out to avoid 
treading on them. Riding through a narrow passage 
between these high rocks, we came ODt upon a corner 
of the lofty perpen;licular table several thousand fee^ 
high, on which stood the village of Tumbala. In front 
were the church and convent; the square was filled 
with wild-looking Indians preparing for a fiesta, and on 
the very corner of the immense table was a high coni- 
cal peak, crowned with the ruins of a church. Alto- 
gether it was the wildest and most extraordinary place 
we had yet seen, and though not consecrated by asso- 
ciations, for unknown ages it had been the site of an 
Indian vdlage. 

It was one of the circumstances of our journey in 
this country that every hour and day produced some- 
thing new. We never had any idea of the character 
of the place we were approaching until we entered it, 
and one surprise followed close upon another. On one 
corner of tlie table of land stood the cabildo. The jus- 
titia \v'as the brother of our silver-dish friend Padre So- 
lis, as poor and energetic as* the padre was rich and 
inert. At the last village we had T^een told that it 
would be impossible to procure Indians for the next 
day on account of the fiesta, and had made up our 
minds to remain ; but my letters from the Mexican au- 
thorises were so elfective, that immediately the justitia 
held a parley with forty or fifty Indians, and, breaking 
off occasionally to cuff one, of them, our journey was 
arranged through to Pfdenque in three days, and the 
money paid and (• stributed. Although the wildness 
of the Indians made us lecl a little uncomfortable, we 
almost regretted this unexpected promptness ; but the 
justitia told us we laid come at a fortunate moment, for 
many of the Indians oi San Pedro, who were notori- 
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ously a bad set, were then in the village, but he could 
select those he knew, and would send an alguazil of 
his own with us all the way. As he did not give us 
any encouragement to remain, and. seemed anxious to 
hurry us on, wc made no objections, and in our anxiety 
to reach the end of our journey, had a superstitious ap- 
prehension of the effect of any voluntary delay. 

With the little of daylight tliat remained, he con- 
ducted us along the same path trodden by the Indians 
centuries before, to the top of the cone rising at the cor- 
ner of the table of land, from which we looked down on 
one side into an immense ravine several thousand feet 
in depth, and on the other, over the top of a great 
mountain range, wc saw the village of San Pedro, the 
end of our next day’s journey, and beyond, over the 
range of the mountains of Palenque, the Ijake of Ter- 
minos and the Gulf of Mexico. It was one of the 
grandest, wildest, and most subliirui scenes I ever be- 
held. On the top were ruins of a cliureh and tower, 
probably once used as a lookout, and near it were thir- 
teen crosses erected ovet the bodies of Indians, who, 
a century before, 'tied the hands and fc^et of the curate, 
and threw him down the precipice, and were killed and 
buried on the spot. Every year new crosses arc set up 
over their bodies, to keep alive in the minds of the In- 
dians the fate of murderers. All around, on almost in- 
accessible mountain heights, and in the deepest ravines, 
the Indians have their milpas or corn patches, living al- 
most as wheji the Spaniards broke in upon them, and 
the justilia pointed with his finger to a region still oc- 
cupied by the unbaptized the same strange people 
whose mysterious origin no man knows, and whose des- 
tiny no man can foretell. Among all the wild scenes 
of our hurried tour, uouc is more strongly impressed 
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upon my mind than this ; but with the untamed Indi- 
ans around, Mr. Catherwood was too much excited and 
too nervous to attempt to make a sketch of it. 

At dark we returned to the cabildo, which was dec- 
orated with evergreens for the fiesta, and at one end 
was a taftle, with a figure of the Virgin fantastically 
dressed, sitting under an arbour of pine-leaves. 

In the evening we visited the padre, the delegate of 
Padre Solis, a gentlemanly young man from Ciudad 
Real, who was growijig as round, and bade fair to grow 
as rich out of this village as Padre Solis himself. He 
and the justitia were the only while men in the plane. 
We returned to the cabildo; the Indians came in to 
bid the justitia bueiios noches, kissed the back of his 
hand, and we were left to ourselves. 

JJefore daylight we were roused by an irruption of 
Indian carriers \vith lighted torches, who, while we 
were still in bed, began tying on the covers of our 
trunks to carry them off. At this place the mechanic 
arts were lower than in any other we had visited. 
There was not a rope of any kind in the village ; the 
fastenings of the trunks and the straps to go around the 
forehead were all of bark strings ; and here it was cus- 
tomary for those who intended to cross the mountains 
to take hammacas or sillas ; the former being a cush- 
ioned chair, with a long pole at each end, to be borne 
by four Indians before and behind, the (raveller sitting 
with his face to the side, and, as the justitia told us, only 
used by very heavy men and padres ; and the latter an 
armchair, to be Co pied on the bock of an Indian. We 
had a repugnance to this mode of conveyance, consid- 
ering, though unwilling to rim any risk, that where an 
Indian could climb with t ne of us on his back we could 
climb alone, and set out without either siJJa or hamimica. 
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Immediately from the village the road, which was a 
mere opening through the trees, commenced descend- 
ing, and very soon we came to a road of palos or sticks, 
like a staircase, so steep that it was dangerous to ride 
down them. But for these sticks, in the rainy season 
the road would be utterly impassable. Descending con- 
stantly, at a little after twelve we reached a small stream, 
where the Indians 'washed their svveating bodies. 

From the banks of this river wc commenced ascend- 
ing the steepest mountain I ever knew. Riding was out 
of the question ; and encumbered with sword and spurs, 
and leading our mules, which sometimes held back, and 
sometimes sprang upon us, the toil was excessive. Ev- 
ery few minutes wc were obliged to stop and lean 
against a tree or sit down. The Indians did not speak 
a word of any language but their own. We could hold 
no communication 'whatever with them, and could not 
understand how far it was to the top. At length wc 
saw up a steep pitch before us a rude cross, which we 
hailed as being the top of th(', mountain. We climbed 
up to it, and, after resting a moment, mount('d our 
mules, but, beforci riding a hundred yards, the descent 
began, and immediately wc were obliged to dismount. 
The descent was steeper than the ascent. In a certain 
college in our country 'a chair was transmitted as an 
heirloom to the laziest mnu in the senior class. One 
held it by unanimous consent; but he was seen run- 
ning down hill, was tried and found guilty, but avoid- 
ed sentence by the frank avowal that a man pushed 
liim, and he was toc> lazy to stop himself. So it was 
with us. It was harder work to resist than to give way. 
Qur mules came tumbling after us; and aft(‘.r a most 
rapid, hot, and fatiguing descent, wc reached a stream 
covered with leaves and insects. Here two of our In- 
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dians left us to return that night to Turnbala ! Our la- 
bour was excessive ; what must it have been to them! 
though probably accustomed to carry ^loads from their 
boyhood, they suffered less than we ; and the free- 
dom of their nakcS Jimbs relieved them from the heat 
and confinement which we suffered from clothes wet 
with perspiration. It was the hottest day we had expe- 
rienced in the country. We had a farther violent de- 
scent through woods of almost impenetrable thickness, 
and at a quarter before four reached San Pedro. Look- 
ing back over the range we had just crossed, we saw 
Turnbala, and the towering point on which wo Stood 
the evening before, on a right line, only a few miles dis- 
tant, but by the road twenty-seven. 

If a bad name could kill a place, San Pedro was 
damned. From the hacienda of Padre Solis to Turn- 
bala, every one we met cautioned us against the In- 
dians of San Pedro. Fortunately, however, nearly the 
whole village had gone to the fete at Turnbala. There 
was no alcalde, no alguazils ; a few Indians were lying 
about in a state of utter nudity, and when we looked 
into the huts the women ran away^ probably alarmed 
at seeing men with pantaloons. The cabildo was occu- 
pied by a travelling party, with cargoes of sugar for T6- 
basco. The leaders of the party and owners of the car- 
goes were two Mcstitzocs, having servants well armed, 
with whom we formed an acquainlanee and tacit alli- 
ance. One of the best houses was empty ; the propri- 
etor, with his family and household furniture, except 
reed bedsteads fived iii the ground, had gone to the 
fiesta. We took posse^^.-ion, and piled our luggage in- 
side. 

Without giving us any notice, our men deserted us to 
return to Turnbala, and avc were left alone. We could 
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not spqak the language, and could get nothing for '’the 
mules or for ourselves to eat ; but, through the leader of 
the sugar party, we learned that a new set. of men would 
be forthcoming in the morning to take - us on. With 
the heat and fatigue I had a violent , headache. The 
.mountain for the next day was worse, and, afraid of the 
effort, and of the danger of breaking down on the road, 
Mr. C. and. Pawling endeavoured to procure a ham- 
maca or silla, which was promised for the morning* 
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Early the next morning the sugar party started, and 
at five minutes before seven we followed, with silla and 
men, altogether our party swelled to twenty Indians. 

The country through which we were now travelling 
was as wild as before tlie Spanish conquest, and with- 
out a habitation until we reached Palenque. The road 
was through a forest so overgrown with brush and un- 
derwood as to be irnpenelrable, and the branches were 
trimmed barely high enough to admit a man’s travelling 
under them on fool, so that on the backs of our mules 
we were C' n.^taiitly obliged to bend our bodies, and 
even to dismount. In some places, for a great distance 
around, the woods seemed killed l)y*the heat, the foli- 
age withered, tlie leaves dry and crisp, as if burned by 
the sun ; and a tornado had swept the country, of which 
no mention was made in the San Pedro })apers. 

We met three Indians carrying clubs in their hands, 
naked except a small piece of cotton cloth around the 
loins and passing between the legs, one of them, young, 
tall, and of admirable symmetry of form, looking the 
freeborn geiitlema - of the woods. Shortly afterward 
we passed a stream, ^\iicre naked Indians Avere set- 
ting rude nets for fish, wild and primitive as in the first 
ages of savage life 

At twenty minutes past lea we commenced ascending 
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the mountain. It was very hot, and I can give no idea 
of the toil of ascending these mountains. Ou.r nfiftiles 
could barely clamber up with their saddles only. Wc 
disencumbered ourselves of sword, ^ spurs, and all use- 
less trappings; in fact, came down to shirt and panta- 
loons, and as near the condition of the Indians as wc 
could. Our procession would have been a spectacle in 
Broadway. First were four Indians, each with a rough 
oxhide box, secured by an iron chain and large padlock, 
on his back; then Juan, with only a hat and pair of 
thin cotton drawers, driving two spare mules, and car- 
rying a double-barrelled gun over his naked shoulders ; 
then ourselves, each one driving before him or leading 
his own mule ; then an Indian carrying the silla, with 
relief carriers, and several boys bearing small bags of 
provisions, the Indians of the silla being much surprised 
at our not using them according to contract and the 
price paid. Though toiling excessively, we felt a sense 
of degradation at being carried on a man’s shoulders. 
At that time I was in the worst condition of the three, 
and the night before had gone to bed at San Pedro 
without supper, wJiich for any of us was sure evidence 
of being in a bad way. 

We had brought the silla with us merely as a meas- 
ure of precaution, with much expectation of being 
obliged to use it ; but at a steep pitch, which made my 
head almost burst to think of climbing, I resorted to it 
for the first time. It was a large, clumsy armchair, put 
together with wooden pins and bark strings. The In- 
dian who was to carry me, like all the others. Was small, 
not more than five feet seven, very thin, but syrnmetri-. 
calJy formed. A bark strap was tied to the arms of 
the chair, and, sitting down, lie placed his back against 
the back of the chair, adjusted the length of the strings, 
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and smoothed the bark across his forehead with a little 
cushion to relieve the pressure. An Indian on each 
side lifted it up, and the carrier rose on his feet, stood 
still a moment, threw me up once or twice to adjust me 
on his shoulders, anil set off with one man on each side! 

It was a gtcat relief, but I could feel every movement, 
even to the heaving of his chest. The ascent was one 
of the steepest on the\l’hole road. In a few minutes he 
stopped and sent forth a sound, usual with Indian car- 
riers, between a whistle and a blow, always painful to 
my ceirs, but which I never felt so disagreeably before. 
My face was turned backward ; I could not see where, 
he was going, but observed that the Indian on the left 
fell back. Not to increase the labour of carrying me, 

I sat as still as po«?sible ; but in a few minutes, looking 
over my should ( t, saw that we were approaching the 
edge of a precipice more than a thousand feet deep. 
Here 1 became very anxious to dismount ; but I could 
not speak intelligibly, and the Indians could or would 
not understand my signs. My carrier moved along 
carefully, with his left foot fiist, feeling that the stone 
on 'which he put it down was steady and secure before 
he brought up the other, and by degrees, after a partic- 
ularly careful movement, brought both feet up within ‘ 
half a step of the edge of the precipice, stopped, and 
gave a fearful whistle and blow. I rose and fell Avith 
every breath, felt his body trembling under me, and his 
knees seemed giving way. The precipice was aAvful, 
and the slightest irregular movement on my part might 
bring us both dow'^ together. I would have given him 
n release in full for the r' si of the journey to be off his 
back; biH he started again, and with the same care as- 
cended several steps, so cl^se to the edge that even on 
the back of a muh* it would have been very uncomfort- 
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able. My fear lest he should break dov^n or stumble was 
excessive. To my extreme relief, the path turned away ; 
but I had hardly congratulated myself upon my escape 
before he descended a few steps. This was much .worse 
than ascending; if he fell, nothing could keep me from 
going over his head ; but I remained, till nc put me 
down of his own accord. The poor fellow was Avet 
with perspiration, and trembled m every limb. Anoth- 
er stood ready to take me up, but I had had enough. 
PaAvling tried it, but only for a short time. It Avas bad 
enough to see an Indian toiling Avith a dead Aveight on 
his back ; but to feci him trembling under one’s OAvn 
body, hear his hard breathing, sec the SAveat rolling 
doAvn him, and feel the insecurity of the position, made 
this a mode of travelling Avhich nothing but constitu- 
tional laziness and insensibility could endure. Walk- 
ing, or rather climbing, stopping very often to rest, 
and riding Avdien it Avas at all practicable, Ave reached 
a thatched shed, Avhcrc avc Avished to stop for the night, 
but there Avas no Avater. 

We could not undersCand hoAV far it Avas to Nopa, 
our intended stopping-place, Avhich Ave supposed to be 
on the top of the mountain. To every (picstion the In- 
dians ansAvered una Icgua. Thinking it could not be 
much higher, Ave continued. For an hour more Ave had 
a A’^cry steep ascent, and then commenced a terrible 
descent. At this time the sun had disappeared ; dark 
clouds overhung the woods, and thunder rolled* heavily 
on the top of the mountain. As we descended a heavy 
Avind SAvept through the forest; the air Was filled Avith 
dry leaves ; branches Averc snapped and broken, trees 
bent, and there Avas every appearance of a violent tor- 
nado. To hurry doAvn on foot Avas out of the question. 
We were so tired that it Avas impossible ; and, afraid of 
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being caught on the mountain by a hurricane and del- 
uge of rain, we spurred down as fast as wc could go. 
It was a continued descent, without aviy relief, stony, 
and very steep. ' Very often the mules stopped, afraid 
to go on ; and in one place the two empty mules bolted 
into the thick woods rather than proceed. Fortunately 
for the reader, this^is our last mountain, and I can end 
honestly with a climax : it was the worst mountain I 
ever encountered in that or any other country, and, un- 
der our apprehension of the storm, I will venture to say 
that no travellers ever descended in less time. At a 
quarter before five we reached the plain. The mount- 
ain was hidden by clouds, and the storm was now ra- 
ging above us. We crossed a river, and continuing 
along it through a thick forest, reached the rancho of 
Nopa. 

It was situated in a circular clearing about one hun- 
dred feet in diameter, near the river, with the forest 
around so thick with brush and underwood that the 
mules could not penetrate it, and with no opening but 
for the passage of the road llirough it. The rancho 
was merely a pitched roof covered ^ith palm-leaves, 
and supported by four trunks of trees. All around 
were heaps of snail-shells, and the ground of the rancho 
was several inches deep with ashes, the remains of fires 
for cooking them. We had hardly congratulated our- 
selves upon our arrival at such a beautiful spot, before 
we suffered such an onslaught of moschetoes as we had 
not before experienced in the country. We made a 
fire, and, with ap| dites sharpened by a hard day’s 
work, sat down on the grass to dispose of a San Pedro 
fowl; but we were obliged to get up, and while one 
hand was occupied with eatables, use the other to Amish 
off the venomous insects. We soon saw that we had 

24 
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bad prospects for the night, lighted fires all around the 
rancho, and smoked inordinately.' We yvere in no . hur- 
ry to lie down, and sat till a late hour, consoling our- 
selves with the reflection that, but for the, moschetoes, 
our satisfaction would be beyond all bounds. The dark 
border of the clearing was lighted up by fireflies of ex- 
traordinary size and brilliancy darting among the trees, 
not flashing and disappearing, l3Ut carrying a steady 
light ; and, except that their course was serpentine, 
seeming like sliootiiig stars. In different places there 
were tAVO that remained stationary, emitting a pale bilt 
beautiful light, and seemed like rival belles holding 
levees. The fiery orbs darted from one to the other ; 
and Avhen one, more daring than the rest, approached 
too near, the coquette Avithdrew her light, and the flut- 
tercr Aveiit off. One, however, carried all before her, 
and at one time we counted seven hovering aroifnd her. 

At length we prepared for sleep. Hammocks would 
leave us exposed on every side to the merciless attacks 
of the moschetoes, and we spread our mats on the 
ground. We did not undress. Pawling, with a great 
deal of trouble, rigged his sheets into a moscheto-net, 
but it Avas so hot that he could not breathe under them, 
and he roamed about or was in the river nearly all night. 
The Indians had occupied themselves in catching snails 
and cooking them for supper, and then lay down to 
sleep on the banks of the river ; but at midnight, with 
sharp thunder and lightning, the rain broke in a deluge, 
and they all came under the shed, and there they lay 
perfectly naked, mechanically, and without seeming to 
disturb themselves, slapping their bodies Avith their 
hands. The incessant hum and bite of the insects kept 
us in a constant state of wakefulness ai^d irritation. 
Our bodies we could protect, but with a covering over 
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the face the heat was insufferable. Before daylight I 
walked to the river, which \?as broad and shallow, and 
stretched r^iyself out on the gravelly bqttorn, where the 
water was barely deep enough to run over my body. It 
was the first comfortable moment I had had. My heat- 
ed body became cooled, and I lay till daylight. When 
I rose to dress they came upon me with appetites whet- 
ted by a spirit of vengeance.* Our day^’s work had been 
tremendously Jiard, but the night’s was worse. The 
morning air, however, was refreshing, and as day dawn- 
ed our tormentors disappeared. Mr. Catherwood had 
suffered least, but in his restlessness he had lost from 
his finger a precious . emerald ring, which he had worn 
for many years, and prized for associations. We re- 
mained some time looking for it, and at length mount- 
ed and made our last start for Palenqiie. The road was 
level, but the woods were still as thick as on the mount- 
ain. At a quarter before eleven we reached a path 
wliich led to the ruins, or somewhere else. We had 
abandoned the intention of going directly to the ruins, 
for, besides that we were in <i shattered condition, we 
could not communicate at all with .our Indians, and 
probably they did not know where tlic ruins were. At 
length we came out upon an open plain, and looked 
back at the range we had crossed, running off to Peten 
and the country of unbaptized Indians. 

As we advanced we came into a region of fine pas- 
ture grounds, and saw herds of cattle. The grass show- 
ed the effect of early raiiis, and the picturesque appear- 
ance of the^ount'*v reminded me of many a scene at 
home ; but meje was a ''Xc of singular beauty that w&s 
a stranger, having a high, naked trunk and spreading 
top, with leaves of vivid green, covered with yellow 
flowers. Continuing carelessly, and stopping from time 
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to lime to enjoy the smiling view around, and realize our 
escape from the dark mountains behind, we rose upon a 
slight table of lapd and saw the village before us, consist- 
ing of one grass-grown street, unbroken even by a mule- 
path, with a few straggling white houses on each side, 
on a slight elevation at the farther end a thatched church, 
with a rude cross and belfry before it. A boy could roll 
on the grass from the church door out of the village. In 
fact, it was the most dead-and-alive plaee I ever saw ; 
but, coming from villages thronged with wild Indians, 
its air of repose was most grateful to us. In the suburbs 
were scattered Indian huts; and as we rode into the 
street, eight or ten white people, men and women, came 
out, more than we had seen since we left Comitan, and 
the houses had a comfortable and respectable appear- 
ance. In one of them lived the alcalde, a white man, 
about sixty, dressed iii white cotton drawers, and shirt 
outside, respectable in his’appcarancc^ with a stoop in 
his shoulders, but the expression of his face was very 
doubtful. With what I intended as a most captivating 
manner, I oifered him my passport ; but avo had dis- 
turbed him at his eiesta ; he had risen WTong side first ; 
and, looking me steadily in tlic face, he asked me Avhat 
he had to do with my passport. This I could not an- 
swer ; and he went on to say that he had nothing to do 
with it, and did not Avant to have ; we must go to the 
prefeto. Then he turned round tAVo or three times in a 
circle, to show he did not care what avc thought of him ; 
and, as if conscious of what Avas passing in our minds, 
volunteered to add that complaints ha4,, becn made 
against him before, but it Avas of no use ; they couldn’t 
remove him, and if they did he didn’t care. 

This greeting at the end of our severe journey was 
rather discouraging, but it Avas important for us not to 
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have any difficulty with this crusty official ; and, endeav- 
ouring to hit a vulnerable point, told him that we wished 
to stop a few days to rest, and §hould be obliged to 
purchase many things. We asked him if there was 
any bread in the village ; he answered, no hay,^’ 
“ there is hone corn ? “ no hay coffee ? no hay 
chocolate ? ‘‘no hay.’^ His satisfaction seemed to in- 
crease as he was still* able to answer “ no hay but 
our unfortunate inquiries for bread roused his ire. In- 
nocently, and without intending any offence, we be- 
trayed our disappointment ; and Juan, looking out for 
himself, said that we could not cat tortillas. This he 
recurred to, repeated several times to himself, and to 
every ncw-comer said, with peculiar emphasis, they 
can’t cat tortillas. Following it up, he said there was 
an oven in the place, but no flour, and the baker went 
away seven years before ; the people there could do 
without bread. To change the subject, and dptermined 
not to complain, I threw out the conciliatory remark, 
that, at all events, we were glad to escape from the rain 
on the mountains, which he answered by asking if we 
expected anything better in Palcnquo, and he repeated 
with ^cat satisfaction an expression common in the 
mouths of Palenquians : ‘ tres mcscs dc agua, tres meses 
deaguaccrosy seismesesdenortes,’ “three months rains, 
three months heavy showers, and six months north 
wind,” which in that country brings cold and rain. 

Finding it impossible to hit a weak point, while the 
men were piling up the luggage I rode to the prefect, 
whose reception 'it that critical moment was most 
cheering and reviving. With habitual courtesy he of- 
fered me a chair and a cigar, and as Soon as he saw my- 
passport said he had btuui expecting me for some time. 
This surprised me ; and he added that Don Patricio had 
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told him I was coming, which surprised mo still more, 
as I did not remember any friend of that; name, but 
soon learned that this imposing cogriq^esh my 

friend Mr. Patrick Walker, of Bahze.. Tfils was the 
first notice of Mr. Walker and Captain Caddy I had 
received since Lieutenant Nicols brought to Guatimala 
the report that they had been speared by the Indians. 
They had reached Palenque by* the Balize River and 
Lake of Peten, without any other difiiculties than from 
the badness of the roads, had remained two weeks at 
the ruins, and left for the Laguna and Yucatan. This 
was most gratifying intelligence, first, as it assured me 
of their safety, and second, as I gathered from.it that 
there would be no impediment to our visiting the ruins. 
The ajiprchcnsion of being met at the end of bur toil- 
some journey with a pereinptory exclusion had con- 
stantly disturbed us more or less, and sometimes 
weighed upon us like lead. We had determined to 
make no reference to the ruins until we had an opjxir- 
tiinity of ascertaining our ground, and up to tliat mo- 
ment I did not know but- that all our labour was boot- 
less. To heightctt my satisfaction, tlie prefect said that 
the place was perfectly (|uict ; it’ was in a retired nook, 
which revolutions and political convulsions never reach- 
ed. He had held his office twenty years, acknowledg- 
ing as many different governments. 

I returned to make my report, and in regard to the 
old alcalde, in the language of a ward-meeting mani- 
feslp, determined to ask for nothing but ivhat was right, 
an^ to submit to nothing that was wrong. In this spirit 
Vi® made a bold stand for some corn. The alcalde’s 
no hay” was but too true ; the corn-crop had failed, 
and there was an actual famine in the phwe. The In- 
dians, with accustomed improvidence, had planted 
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barely enough for the season, and this turning out bad, 
they were reduced to fruits, plantains, and roots in- 
stead of tortfllas. Each white family had about enough 
for its own use, biit none to spare. The shortness of 
the corn-crop made everything else scarce, as they were 
obliged td kill their fowls and pigs from want of any- 
thing to feed them with. The alcalde, who to his other 
offences added that of* being rich, was the only man m 
the place who had any to spare, and he was holding on 
for a greater pressure. At Tumbala wc had bought 
good corn at thirty cars for sixpence ; here, with great 
difficulty, wc prevailed upon the alcalde to .spare us a 
little at eight ears for a shilling, and these were so 
musty and wprm-eaten that the mules rvould hardly 
touch them. At first it surprised us that some enter- 
prising capitalist did not import several dollars’ worth 
from Tumbala ; but on going deeper into the, matter w'c 
found that the cost of transportation w’ould not leave 
much profit, and, besides, tlic covusc of exchange was 
against Palciupie. A few back-loads would overstock 
thV market ; for as each white family was provided till 
lhe%ext crop came in, the Indians were the' only per- 
sons* who wished to purchase, and they had no money 
to buy with. The brunt of the famine fell ujion us, and 
particularly upon our poor mules. Fortunately, how 
ever, there, was good pasture, and not far off. We 
slipped the bridles at the door and turned them loose 
in the streets ; but after making the circuit they came 
back in a body, and poked their heads in at the door 
with an imploring ' lok for corn. 

Our prospects were not very brilliant ; nevertheless, 
we had i cached Pnlenque, and toward evening storms 
came oig with terrific, tinmder and lightning, which 
made us feel but too linppy that our journey was over. 
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The house assigned to us by the alcalde vvaa^next his 
own, and belonged to himself. It had atj.]6osinti ad- 
joining, and two Indian womeni who„did hc)t^dare look 
at us without permission ftprn. die,valch^^^ It had an 
earthen floor, three beds m^de of and thatched 

roof, very good, except that over twa of the beds it 
leaked. Under the peaked roof an^iic^oss the top of 
the mud walls there floor- ma‘d^%f;'polcs, serving 

as a ^granary for the alcalde’s mouldy corn, inhabited 
by industrious mice, which scratched, nibblfed, squeak- 
ed, and sprinkled dust upon us all night..* Neverthe- 
less, wc liad reached Palenque, and sl^^^j^ell. 

The next day was Sunday, and wj|||l|j^ilcd it as a 
day of rest. Heretofore, in all my trayi&jk‘J had endeav- 
oured to keep it as such, but iu^dhi^ country I haafound 
it impossible. ; The place was so tranquil, and seemed 
in such a state of repose, that iiS'ib^f.hld alcalde j)assed 
the door we ventured to wish hmi a good-morning; 
b^t, again he had got up Avroiig ; and, without answering 
our greeting, stopped to udl us that our mules were 
missing, and, as this did 'not disturb us suflicientl^Jje 
added that they were jnobably stolen ; but whe:^.,he 
had got us fairly roused and on the })oint of setting off 
to look for them, he said there was no danger ; they 
had only gone for water, and would return of them- 
selves. 

The village of Pahmque, as wc learned, from the pre- 
fect, was once a place of considerable importance, all 
the goods imported for Guaiimala passing through it ; 
but Balize had diverted;, that trade and destroyed its 
co|pmerce, and but a few years before more than lialf 
the population had been swept off by the cholera. 
Whole families had peri.shcd, and their houses were 
desolate and falling to ruins. The church stood at the 
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head of the street, in the centre of a grassy square. On 
each side of the square were houses with the forest di- 
rectly upoii them ; and, being a little ^elevated in the 
plaza, we were on^a line with the tops of the trees. 
The largest house on the square was deserted and in 
ruins. There were a dozen other houses occupied by 
white families, with whom, in the course of an hour’s 
stroll, I became acquainted. It was but to stop before 
the door, and* I received an invitation, Pasen* ade- 
lante,” Walk in, captain,” for which title I was in-^ 
debted to the eagle on my hat. Each family had its 
liacicnda in the neighbourhood, and in the course of an 
liour I knew alLtliat was going on in Palenquc ; i., e., 

1 knew that nothing was going on. 

At the upper end of the square, cominanding this 
scene of ([ui(‘t, was the. house of an American named 
VV'illiam Brown ! It was a strange place for the abode 
of '9.13 American, and Mr. Brown w^as a regular go- 
ali^P^’ American. In the great lottery he had drawni 
a ^^^gquian w if(‘, wdiich in that quiet place probably 
sal^uniitr from dying of ennui. What first took him 
to the country I do not know ; but he had an exclusive 
privilege to navigate the Tobasco Eivor by steam, and 
would have made a fortune, but his steamboat founder- 
ed on the second trip. lie then took to cutting log- 
wood on a new plan, and came very near making an- 
other fortune, but something w<'nt rvrong. At the time 
of our visit he was engaged in canalling a short cut to 
the sea, to oonriecit two rivers near his hacienda. To 
the astonishmont''o‘' the Palenquians, he was always 
busy, when he might live ijnietly on his hacienda in the 
summer, and pass liis winters in the village. Very 
much to our regret, he was not then in the village. It 
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would have been interesting to meet a countryman of 
his stamp in that quiet corner of the world/ ' 

The prefeto was well versed in the histqty of Palen- 
gue. It is in the province of Tzen^aleS, a^nd for a cen- 
tury after the conquest of Chiapas it terhained in pos- 
session of the Indians. Two centtyiries; ago, liorenzo 
Mugil, an emissary direct from Rojne, set up aniong 
them^the standard of the cross. The Indians still pre- 
serve His dress as a sacred relic, but they are jealous 
of showing it to strangers, and I could not obtain a 
sight of it. The bell of the church, too, was sent from 
the holy city. The Indians submitted to the dominion 
of the Spaniards until the year 1700, 'when the whole 
province revolted, and in Chillon, Tupabala, and Pa- 
lenque they apostatized from Christianity, rnurdi^rcd 
the priests, profaned the churches, paid impious adora- 
tion to an Indian female, massacred the white men, and 
took the women for their wives. But, as soon as the in- 
telligence reached Guutimala, a, strong force was, sent 
against them, the revolted towns were reduced and re- 
covered to the Catholic *faith, and tranquillity was re- 
stored. The right of the Indians, liowever, to the own- 
ership* of the soil was still recognised, and down to the 
lime of the Mexican Independence they received rent 
for land in the villages and the milpas in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

A short distance from Palcnque tlie River Chacaraal 
separates it from the country of the unbaplized Indians, 
who are here called Caribs. Fifty years ago tin* Pa- 
dre Calderon, an uncle, of the prefect’s wife, attended 
by his sacristan, an Indian, was bathing in the river, 
-when the latter cried out in alarm that some Caribs 
were looking at them, and allcmptcd to fly ; but the 
padre took bis can(*. and went toward llicin. The Ca- 
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nbs fell down before him, conducted him to their huts, 
and gave him an invitation . to return, and make them 
a visit oit a certain day. On the day, appointed the 
padre went with his sacristan, and found a gathering 
of Caribs and a great feast prepared for him. He re- 
mained with theih^ome time, and invited them in re- 
turn to the village of Palcnque on the day of the fete 
of St. Domingb. A large party of these wild Indians 
attended, bringing with them tiger’s meat, money’s 
meat,, and cocoa as presents. They listened to mass, 
and beheld all the ceremonies of the Church ; where- 
upon they invited the padrb to come among them and 
teach them, and they erected a hut at the place where 
they had first met him, which he consecrated as a 
church ; and hb taught his sacristan to say mass to 
them every Sunday. As the prefect said, if he had 
lived, many of them would probably have been Chris- 
but, unfortunately, he died; the Caribs re- 
thc wilderness, and not one had appeared in 
^ince. 

The rgins lie about eight mrles from the village, per- 
fectly desolate. The road was so bad, that, in order to 
accomplish anything, it was.nccessary to remain there, 
and we had to make provision for that purpose. There 
were three small shops in the village, the stock of all 
together not worth seventy-five dollars ; but in one of 
them we found a pound and a half of coffee, which Ave 
immediately secured. Juan communicated the gratify- 
ing intelligence that a hog Avas to be killed the next 
morning, and that he liad engaged a portion of the 
lard ; also, that there Avas a coav’' Avith a calf running 
loose, and an arrangement might be made for keeping 
her up and milking her. Tibs was promptly attended 
to, and all necessary arrangements Avere made for vis- 
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iting the ruins the next day. The Indians generally 
knew the road, but there was onjy one man in the 
place who was .able to serve jrs a guide on the ground, 
and he had on hand the business of^ killing and distrib- 
uting the hog, by reason whereof he could not set out 
with us, but promised to follow. 

Toward evening the quiet of the Ullage was disturb- 
cdrii^crash, and on going out we found that a house 
ha^lP^n down. A cloud of dust rose from it, and the 
ruins probably lie as they fell. The cholera- bad strip- 
ped it of tenants, and for several years it had been de- 
serted. 
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CPAPTER XVIL 

Preparations fcr visiting' the Ruins. — A Tum-out. — Departure. — The Road.— 
lUvers Micol and Otula.— Arrival at the Ruins.— The Palace.— A Feu-de-joic. 
— Quarters in the Palace!— Inscriptions by former Visiters. — The Fate of 
Beanham.--* Discovery of the* Ruins ofPalenque. — Visit of Del Rv^sj^xpe- 
dition of Dupaix. — Drawings of the present'Work. — First Dinne]n|H|^u« 
ins. — Mammoth Fireflies.— Sleeping Apartments. — Extent of the 
Stacies to Exploration.— Suffering from Mosch'etoes. 

Early the next morning wc prepared for our move to 
the ruins. Wc had to make provision for housekeeping 
on a large scale ; our culinary utensiU were of rude 
j)ottery, and pur cups the hard shells of some round 
vegetables, the \vliole cost, perhaps, amounting to one 
dollar. We c ould not procure a w ater -jar in the placQ, 
but the alcalde lent us one free of charge unless it 
sh.Aild be broken, and as it was cracked at thatiine he 
))robably considered it sold. By-the-way, we forced 
ourselves upon the alcalde’s affections by leaving our 
money with him for safe-keeping. We did this with 
great publicity, in order that it might*bc knowui in the 
village that there was no “ plata” at the ruins, but the 
alcalde regarded it as a mark of special confidence. 
Indeed, wc could not have shown him a greater. He 
was a suspicious old miser, kept liis own money in a 
trunk ill an inner room, and never left the lioiise with- 
out locking the street door and carrying the key with 
him. He made us pay beforehand for everything w^e 
wanted, and wolikl not i^avc trusted us half a dollar 
on any aceoimt. 

It was accessary to take with us from the village all 
that could contribute to ou:* comfort, and W’c tried hard 
to get a woman ; but no one w^ould trust lierself alone 
VoL. II.— () o 25 
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with us. This was a great privation; a woman was 
desirably, not, as the reader may suppose, for embel- 
lishment hut tp make tortillas. These, tp.be tolerable, 
must be eaten the moment they^aro biaked; but we 
were obliged to make an arraiigemeiit' ^yith the alcalde 
to send them out daily with the product of our cow, 
Oiir turn-out Avas equal to anything, we had had on the 
TO^jilbOne Indian set off Avith a cowhide trunk on his 
bafliP^upported by a bark string, as the groundAvork of 
his load, Avhilc on each side hung by a bark string a 
foAvl Avrapped in plantain leaves, the head and tail only 
being visible. Another had on the top of his trunk a 
live turkey, Avith its legs tied and Avings expanded, 
like a spread eagle. Another had on each side of his 
load strings of eggs, each egg being Avrappqd carefully 
in a husk of corn, and all fastened like onions on a 
bark string. Cooking utensils and Avater-jar Avere 
mounted on the backs of other Indians, and contained 
rice, beans, sugat, chocolate, &c. ; strings ot pork and 
bunches of plantains Avere pendent ; and Juan carried 
ill his arms our travelling tin coffee-canister filled AAUth 
lard, Avhich in ihUt country Avas always in a liquid state. 

At half past seven Ave left the village. For a short 
distance the road Avas open, but very soon avc entered a 
forest, which continued unbroken to the ruins, and pr(d)- 
ably many rnihis beyond. The road Avas a mere Indian 
foolpatli, the branches of the trees, beaten down and 
heavy with \h(i rain, hanging so IoaaT that Ave Averc 
obliged to stoop constantly, and very soon our hats and 
coats were pi^rfectly wet. From the thickness of the 
foliage the morning sun could not dry up the deluge ol 
the night beiore. The ground Avas very muddy, bro- 
ken by streams SAvolleu by the early rains, with gullies 
in which the mules lloundcred and StUck fast, in some 
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places very, difficult to cross. Amid all the wreck of 
empires, nothing ever spoke so forcibly the world’s mu- 
tations as this* immense forest shrouding •what was once 
a great city. Once it had been a great highway, Ihrougo 
ed with people who were stimulated by the same pas- 
sions that give impulse to liuman action now ; and they 
are all gone, their iiabijations buried, and no traces of 
them left.- JjK 

In two hours we reached the River Micol, and mhalf 
an hour more that of Otula, darkened by the shade of 
the woods, and breaking bcaiilifiilly over a stony bed. 
Fording this, very soon we saw masses of stones, and 
then a round sculptured stone. We spurred up a sharp 
ascent of fragments, so steep that the mules could barely 
(•limb it, to' a terrace so covered, like the whole road, 
with trees, that it %vas impossible to make out the form. 
Coutim;iiig on this terrace, we stopped at the foot of a 
scf )nd, when our Indians cried out el Palacio,” tlie 
pala^^j^nd through openings in the trees we saw the 
fron^^a large building richly ornamented with stuc- 
coed " figures on tlui pilasters, curious and elegant ; 
trees growing close against it, and their branches enter- 
ing the doors ; in style and effect unique, extraordinary, 
and mournfully beautiful. We tied our mules to the 
trees, ascended a flight of stone steps forced apart and 
thrown down by trees, and entered the palace, ranged 
for a few moments along the corridor and into the 
courtyard, and after the first gaze of eager curiosity 
vvas over, went back to the entrance, and, standing in 
the doorway, fired a feu-dp-joie ot four rounds each, be- 
ing the last charge of oui firearms. But for this way 
of giving vent to our satisfietioa we should have made 
the roof of the old palace dug with a hurrah. It was 
ii}tended,. too, for effect upon the Indians, who liad 
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probably never heard such a cannonade before, and ab 
most, like their ancestors in the time of Cprtez, regard- 
ed our weapon^ as instruments which spit lightning, and 
Avho, we knew, would make such acTpport in the village 
as would keep any of their respectable friends from pay- 
ing us a visit at night. ' 

We had reached the. end of^ our-j long arid toilsome 
jour||||y, and the first glance indemnified us for our toil. 
For tlie first time we were in a building. erected by th<3 
aboriginal inhabitants, standing before the Europeans 
knew of the existence of this continent, and we prepared 
to take up our abode under its roof. We selected the 
front corridor as our dwelling, turned turl^ey and fowls 
loose in the courtyard, which was overgrown with 
trees that we could barely sec across it ; and as there 
was no jxisturo for the mules except the leaves of the 
trees, and we could not turn them loose into the woods, 
we brought them up the steps through the palace, and 
turned them into the courtyard also. At one egd pf the 
corridor Juan built a kitchen, which operation co^t^istecl 
in laying thrp»3 stones iinglewise, so as to have room for 
a fire between tlieni. Our luggage Avas stowed away 
or hung on poles reaching across the corridor. Paw- 
ling mounted a stone about four feet long on stone h‘gs 
for a ta])le, and Avith tlie Indians cut a number of jioles, 
Avhich they fastened together Avilh bark strings, and laid 
them on stones at the head and foot for beds. Wacut 
doAvn the branches that entered the pjilace, and some oi 
the trees on tlic terrace, and from the floor of the pal- 
ace overlooked the top of an immense forest stretching 
off to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Indians had superstitions fears about reiiiaiiiing 
at night among the ruins, and left us alone, the sole 
tenants of the palace of unknown kings. Little did 
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they who built it think that in a few years their royal 
line would perish and, their race be extinct, their city a 
ruin, and Mr. Catherwood, Pawling, dnd I and Juan 
its sole tenants. Other strangers had been there, won- 
dering like ourselves. Their names were written on the 
walls, with comnients and figures ; and even here were 
marks of those low, grovelling spirits whicli delight in 
profaiyng holy places. Among the names, but noi of the 
latter class, were those of acquaintances : Captaiii Cad- 
dy and Mr. Walker ; and one was that of a countryman, 
Noah O. Platt, 'New-York. He had gone out to 
Tobasco as* supercargo of a vessel, ascended one of the 
rivers for logwood, and while his vessel was loading 
visited the ruins^ His account of them had given me a 
strong desire to visit them long before the opportunity 
of doing so presented itself. 

High up on one side of the corridor was the name 

William Beanham, and under it was a stanza written 
in lead-pencil. By means of a tree with notches cut in it, 
I climbed up and read the lines. The rhyme \\'as faulty 
and the spelling bad, but they breathed a deep sense of 
the moral sublimity pervading tlicse unknown ruins. 
The author seemed, too, an acquaintance. 1 liad heard 
his stofy in the village. He was a young Irishman, sent 
by a merchant of Tobtisco into tlie interior for purposes of 
small traflic ; had^assed some time at Palonquc and in 
the neighbourhood; and, witli Ins thoughts and feelings 
turned strongly toward the InJians, after dwelling upon 
the subject for some tim^?, resolved to penetrate into the 
country of the Caribs. frieii^ endeavoured to dis- 
suade him, and tlic prefect told him, You have red 
hair, a florid eomi)lexion, and white skin, and they will 
either make a god of you and keep you among them, 
or else kill and <*at you but he set off alone and on 
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foot, crossed the River Chacamal, and after an absence 
of nearly a year returned safe, but naked and emacia- 
ted, with his haiV and nails long, having been eight days 
with a single Carib on the banks of a . wild river, search- 
ing for a crossing-place, and living roots #and herbs. 
He built a hut on the borders of the * Chjicamal River, 
and lived there with a Carib ser^’antj preparing for an- 
other and more protracted journey among them, until 
at length some boatmen who’ came to trade with him 
found him lying in his hammock dead, with his scull 
split open. lie had escaped the dangers of a journey 
which no man in that country dared encounter, to die by 
the hands of an assassin in a moment of fancied securi- 
ty. His arm was hanging outside, and a. book lying on 
the ground; probably he was struck while reading. 
The' murderers, one of whom was his servant, were 
caught, and were then in prison in Tobasco. Unfortu- 
nately, the people of Palcnque had taken but little in-» 
tcrest in anything except the extraordinary fact of his 
visit among the Caribs and his return safe. All his 
papers and collection of curiositi( .s were scattered and 

i 

destroyed, and with him died all the fruits of his la- 
bours ; bm, Were he still living, he w^ould be the man, 
of all otliers, to accomplish the discovery of that rnysto 
rious city wdiicli had so much alfecte^ onr imaginations. 

As the ruins al Palenque are the first which aw^akened 
aUtaitiori to the existence of ancient and unknown cities 
in America, and as, on that account, they are perhaps 
more interesting to the public, it may not be amiss to 
state the circumstances of their first discovery. 

The account is, that in the year 1750, a party of 
Spaniards travelling in the interior of Mexi('o pene- 
trated to the lands north of the district (>f Carmen, in 
the province of Clua])a.s, wdicii all at once tln*y found 
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in the midst of a vast solitude ancient stone buildings, 
the remains of a city, still embracing from eighteen to 
twenty-four miles in extent, known to the Indians by 
the name of Casa^de Piedras. From my knowledge 
of the country I ani at a loss to conjecture why a party 
of .Spaniards wCre travelling iii that forest, or how they 
could have done so'. I am inclined to believe rather 
that the existence of ‘the ruins was discovered by the 
Indians, who Iiad clearings in difTcrent parts of the 
forest for their corn-fields, or perhaps was known to 
them from . time immemorial, and on tlieir report the 
inhabitants were induced to visit them. 

The existence of such a city was entirely unknown 
there is no rnention of it in any book, and no tradition 
that it had ever been. To this day it is not known by 
what name it was called, and the only appellation given 
to it is that of Palenque, after the village near which 
th ' ruins stand. 

The news of the ' discovery passed from mouth to 
mpfith, was repeated in some cities of the province, and 
reached the scat of government ; but little attention was 
and the members of the government, tliroiigh 
ignorance, apathy, or the actual impossibility of occu- 
])yin^Kiemselyes with anything except public alfoirs, 
took no measures to explore the ruins, and it was not 
till 1786, thirty years subsequent to the discovery, that 
the King of Spain ordered an exploration ; on the third 
of May, 1787, Captain Antonio del Rio arrived at the 
vill age, under a commission from the government of 
(luatlmala, and on the filth he proceeded to the site of 
the ruined city. In his otficial report he says, on ma- 
king his first essay, owing to tiie thickness of the woods, 
and a fog so dense that ii was impossible for tlie men 
to distinguish each other at five paces’ distance, the 
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principal building was completely concealed from their 
view, . , 

He returned <. to the village, and after concerting 
Measures with the deputy of the district, an order was 
issued to the inhabitants of Tunibala, requiring two 
hundred Indians with axes and billhooks. On the 
17th seventy-nine arrived, furnished, with twenty-eight 
axes, after which twenty more were obtained in the vil- 
lage ; and Avith these he again moved forward, and im- 
mediately commenced felling trees, which Avas folloAved 
by a general conflagration. 

The report of Captain Del Rio, Avitli the commentary 
of Doctor Paul Felix Cabrera of Ncav Guatimala, de- 
ducing an Egyptian origin for the people, through ci- 
ther the supineness or the jealousy of the Spanish gov- 
ernment AA^as locked up in the arcluAX's of Guatimala 
until the time of the Ilevolutioir, Avhen, by the operation 
of liberal principles, the original manuscripts eaiiic into 
the hands of an English gentleman long resident in that 
country, and an English translation Avas published at 
London in 1822. This Avas the first notice in Europe 
of the discovery of these ruins ; and, instead of electri- 
fying the public mind, either from Avant of interest in 
the subject, distrust, or some other cause, so littlt^noticc 
Avas taken of it, that in 1831 the Literary Gazette, a 
paper of great circulation in London, annouiici.'d it as 
a ntiw discovery made by Colonel Galindo, Avliose ini- 
fortimate fate has been before referred to. If a lilvc 
discovery had been made in Italy, Greece, Egy])t, or 
Asia, Avithin the reach of European travel, it Avould 
have created an interest not inferior to the disco very of 
Herculaneum, or Pompeii, or the ruins of Ihe^stum. 

While the report and draAvings of Del Rio slept 
m the archives of Guatimala, (’harles the Fourth of 
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Spain ordered another expedition, at the head of which 
was placed Captain Dupaix, with a secretary and 
draughtsman, and a detachment of dragoons. His ex- 
peditions were, made, in 1805, 1806, and 1807, the last 
of which was to Palenqiie. 

,The manuscripts of Dupaix, and the designs of his 
draughtsman Castenada, were about to be sent to Mad- 
rid, which was then 'occupied by the French army, 
when the revolution broke out in Mexico ; they then 
became an object of secondary importance, and re- 
mained during the wars of independence under the con- 
trol, of CrisTeridfda, wlio deposited them in the Cabinet 
of Natural Sistory in Mexico. In 1828 M. Baradere 
disentombe^.'^ them from the cartons of the museum, 
where, but /fer this accident, they might still have re- 
mained, and the knowledge of the existence of this 
city again been lost. The Mexican Congress had 
passed a law forbidding any stranger not formally au- 
thorized to make researches or to remove objects of art 
from the country ; but, in spite of this interdict, M. 
Baradcre obtained authority to make/ researches in the 
interior of the republic, Avith the agreement that after 
sending to Mexico all that he collected, half should 
be delivered to him, Avith permission to transport them 
to Europe. Afterward he obtained by cxcliange the 
original designs of Castenada, and an authentie copy 
of the itinerary and descriptions of Captain Dupaix 
Avas promised in tlirec mouths. From divers circum- 
stances, that copy did not reach M. Baradcre till long 
after his return to 1 ;anc \ and the^^k of Dupaix Avas 
not published until 1834, ’o, twfflfteight years after 
his ex]H'dition, Avhen it Avas broi^it out in Paris, m 
four v^oluiiies folio, at the price of eight hundred francs, 
Avith notes and commentaries by M. Alexandre Lenoir, 

VoL. IT.— P c 
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M. Warden, M. Charles Farcy, M. Baradere, and M. 
De St. Priest. 

Lord Kingsb^rough’s ponderous tomes, so far as re- 
gards Paleiique, are a mere reprint of Dupaix, and the 
cost of his work is four hundred dollars per copy. Col- 
onel Galindo’s communications to the Geographical 
Society of Paris are published in the work of Dupaix, 
Olid since him Mr. Waldeck, with funds provided by 
an association in Mexico, had passed two years among 
the ruins. Ilis drawings, as he states in a work on an- 
other place, were taken away by the Mexican govern- 
iiicnt ; but he had retained copies, and before wc set 
out his work on Palenqne was announced in Paris. It, 
liov/cvcr, has never appeared, and in the mean time 
Dupaix’s is the text-book. 

I have two objections to make to this work, not affect- 
ing Captain Dupaix, who, as his expedition took place 
thirty-four years since, is not likely to be affected, if he 
is even living, but his Paris editors. The first is the 
very depreciating tone in which mention is made of the 
work of his predecessor Del Rio, and, secondly, this 
[laragraph in llie iritroduction : 

“ It must be considered that a government only can 
execute such undertakings. A traveller relying upon his 
own resourcM's cannot hope, whatever may be his intre- 
pidity, to penetrate, and, above all, to live in those dan- 
gerous solitudes ; and, supposing that lie sueeceds, it is 
beyond the jiower of the most learned and skilful man 
to explore alone the ruins of a vast city, of which he 
must rrpl only ino^ure and draw the edifices still ex- 
isting, but also defej^ine the circumference and exam- 
ine the remains, dig the .soil and explore the- subterra- 
neous constructions, M. Baradere arrived within fifty 
leagues of Palenque, burning with the desire of going 
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there ; but what could a single man do with domestics 
or other auxiliaries, without moral force or intelligence, 
against a people still half savage, agaipst serpents and 
other hurtful animals, which, according to Dupaix, in- 
fest these ruins, and also against the vegetative force of a 
nature fcrCile and powerful, which in a few years re-cov- 
crs all the monuments and obstructs all the avenues 

The elfeet of this is lo crush all individual enterprise, 
and, moreover^ it is untrue. All the accounts, founded 
upon this, represent a visit to these ruins as attended 
with immense difficulty and danger, to such an extent 
tliat we feared to encounter them; but thetc is no dif- 
ficulty whatever in going from Europe or the United 
States to Palenquc. Our greatest hardships, even in 
our long journey through the interior, were from the 
r(‘ volutionary state' of tlic countries and want of lime; 
and as to a residence ther<‘, with time to construct a 
lint or to fit up an aYiartmeut in the palace, and to pro- 
cure stores from the seaboard, ‘‘ those dangerous soli- 
tudes” might be anything rather than unplhasant. 

And to show what individunls can accomplisli, I stale 
that Mr. Catherwood's drawings include all tlie objects 
represented in the work of Dupaix, and others besides 
which do not appear in that work at all, and have never 
before been presented, to the jiublic ; among which are 
the frontispiece of this volume and the large tablets of 
hieroglyphics, the most curious and interesting pieces of 
sculpture at Palcnque. I add, wnth the full knowledge 
that 1 will be contradicted by future travellers if I am 
wrong, tliat the whole of are more correct in 

proportions, cmtliijc, and filling up than his, and furnish 
more true material for speculation and study. I would 
not have said thus much but from a wish to give conti- 
ence to the reader who may be disposed to investigate 
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and study those interesting remains. As to most of the 
places visited by us, he will find no. materials whatever 
except those furpished in these pages. In regard to Pa- 
• lenqne he will find a splendid work, the materials of 
which Avere procured under the sanction of a commis- 
sion from government, and brought out with explana- 
tions and commerttarjes by the learned men of Paris, 
by the side of which my two octavoes shrink into in- 
significance ; but I uphold the drawings against these 
costly folios, and against every other book that has ever 
been published on the subject of these ruins. My ob- 
ject has been, not to produce an illustrated Avork, but to 
j>rescnt the drawings in such an iiu^xpensive form as to 
place them within' reach of the great mass of our read- 
ing community. 

Put to return to ourselves in tlie palace. While Ave 
Avere making our observations, Juan Avas engaged in a 
business that his soul loved. As Avilh all the raozos of 
that country, it Avas liis pride and am]>ition to servir a 
mano. He scorned the manly occupation of a mule- 
teer, and aspired to that of a menial servant. He Avas 
anxious to he lefv at the village, and’ did not like the 
idea of stopping at the ruins, but Avns reconciled to it 
by being allowed to devote himself exclusively to cook- 
ery. At four o’clock we sat doAvn to our first dinner. 
The tablecloth Avas tAvo broad leaA’cs, each about two 
feet long, plucked from a tree on the terrace before the 
door. Our saltcellar stf)od like a pyramid, being a case 
made of husks, of corn put togclher lengtlnvise, and 
holding four or five pou|ids, in lumps from the size of a 
pea to that of a hen’s egg. Juan Avas as happy as if he 
had prepared the dinner exclusively for his oavii eating; 
and all went merry as a marriage-bcll, Avhen the sky 
bec^tme overcast, and a sharp thundcr-clap heralded the 
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afternoon’s storm. From the elevation of the terrace, 
the floor of the palace commanded a view of the top of 
the forest, and we could see the trees bept down by the 
force of the wind ; very soon a fierce blast swept through 
the open doors, which was followed instantaneously 
by .heavy rain. The table was cleared by the wind, 
and, before we could make our escape, was drenched 
by the rain. We snatched away our plates, and finish- 
ed our meal as we could. 

The rain continued, with heavy thunder and light- 
ning, all the afternoon. In the absolute necessity of 
taking up our abode among the ruins, we had hardly 
thought of our exposure to the elements until it was 
f()r(.!cd upon us. At night we could not light a candle, 
but the darkness of the palace was lighted up by fire- 
flies of extraordinary size and brilliancy, shooting 
through the corridors and stationary on the walls, 
forMiing a beautiful and striking spectacle. They were 
of the description with those we saw at Nopa, known 
by the name of shining beetles, and arc mentioned by 
the early Spaniards, among riic wonders of a world 
where all was new, as showing the Avay to those who 
travel at niglit.” The historian describes tlicm as 
‘‘ .somewhat smaller than Sparrows, having two stars 
close by their Fiyes, and two more under their Wings, 
which gave so great a Light that by it they could spin, 
weave, write, and paint;’ and the Spaniards went by 
night to hunt the Utios or little Rabbits of that country ; 
and a-fishing, carrying these Animals tied to their great 
Toes or Thumbs: r td they called them Lociiyos, be- 
ing also of use to save them from the Gnats, which 
are there very troublesome. They took them in the 
Night with Firebrands, because they made to the Light, 
and came when called by tlieir Name ; and they are so 

26 
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unwieldy that when they fall they cannot rise again; 
and the Men stroaking their Faces and Hands Avith a 
sort of Moistgre that is in those Stars, seemed to be 
afire as long as it lasted.’’ 

It always gave us high pleasure to realize the ro- 
mantic and seemingly half-fabulous accounts of tlie 
chroniclers of the conquest. Very often we found their 
quaint descriptions so vivid and faithful as to infuse 
the spirit that breathed through their pages. We 
caught several of these beetles, not, however, by call- 
ing them by their names, but Avith a hat, as school- 
boys used to catch firellies, or, less poetically, light- 
ning-bugs, at home. , They arc more tlian half an 
incli long, and ha\a^ a sharp movable horn on the 
head ; Avhen laid on the liack they cannot turn over ex- 
cept by pressing this horn against a membrane upon 
the front. Jlehind the ey(‘s arc two round transparent 
substances full of liiminons matter, about as large as 
the head of a y)in, and underneath is a larger membrane, 
containing the same luminous substance. Four of tlicm 
togetlier threw a brilliant light for several yards aromid, 
and by the light •of a single one avo read distinctly tlie 
fmely-priul(*d jiages of an American neAA^spaper. It Avas 
one of a j)aclv(^t, full of debates in Qongress, Avhich I had 
as yet barely glanced oyer, and it seemed stranger than 
any incident of my journey to be reading by the light 
of bcedas, in the mined palace of Palenque, the say- 
ings and doings of great men at home. In the midst of it 
Mr. Catherwood, in emptying the capacious poetket of a 
shooting-jacket, handed me a Jiroadway omnibus ticket: 

“ Good to the bearer for n ndo, 

“ A. IJrower.” 

These things brouglil up vivid recollections of home, and 
among the familiar imag(!s present were the good beds 
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into which our friends were about that time turning. 
Ours were set up in the back corridor, fronting the court- 
yard. This corridor consisted of open doprs and pilasters 
alternately. The wind and rain were sweeping through, 
and, unfortunately, .our beds were not out of reach of 
lliQ spray. They had been set up with some labour on 
four piles of stone^ each, and we could not then change 
their position. We had no spare articles to put up as 
screens ; but, happily, two umbrellas, tied up with meas- 
uring rods and wrapped in a piece of matlhig, had sur- 
vived the wreck of the mountain-roads. These Mr. C. 
and I secured at the head of our beds. Pawling sAvung 
a hammock across the corridor so high that the sAveep 
of the rain only touched the foot ; and so passed our first 
night at Palenque. In. the morning, umbn^lhis, bed- 
clothes, wearing apparel, and hammocks were wet 
t}irt)ugh, and (here was not a dry [)lace to staiid on. 
AUeady we considered ourselves hooked for a rheuma- 
tism. We liad looked to our residence at Paleiupte as 
the end of troubles, and for comfort and pleasure, but 
all we could do was to change the location of our beds 
to places whiclv* promised a better shelter for the next 
night. 

X good breakfast would have done mucli to restore 
our equanimity; but, unhappily, avc found tliat the tor- 
tillas which AVC had brought out tlie day befort*, proba- 
bly made of half-mouldy corn, by tlu' exet'ssive damp- 
ness were matted togetlier, sour, and spoiled. We 
Avent tliroiigh our beans, eggs, and elioeolate Avithoiit 
any substitute for b*ead, and, as often bc'fore in tinu' of 
trouble, composed ourselves with a cigar. Blessed be 
the mail who invented smoking, the soother and emn- 
poser of a troubhai spiri' , allayer of angry passions, a 
comfort under the loss of breakfast, and O) tlu^ roamer 
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ill desolate places, the solitary wayfarer through life, 
serving for ivifc, children, and friends.’’ 

At about tei\ o’clock the Indians arrived with fresh 
tortillas and milk. Our guide, too, having finished cut- 
ting up and distributing the hog, was with them. Ho 
was the same who had been employed by Mr. Waldeck, 
and also by Mr. Walker and Captain Caddy, and was 
recommended by the prefect as the only man acquaint- 
ed with tlie ruins. Under his escort we set out for a 
j)reliminary survey. Of ourselves, leaving the palace, 
in any direction, w'c should not have known which way 
to direct our steps. 

In regard to the extent of these mins. Even in this 
practical age the imagination of man delights in won- 
ders, The Indians and the [)eople of Palencpio say that 
tli(*y cov(*r a s[)a(.*e of sixty miles; in a series of w(‘ll- 
WTitteii arti<;les in our own country they liavij Ix'en s(‘t 
down as ten times l.arger than New- York ; and lately I 
have seen an article in some of the newspapers, refer- 
ring to our expedition, which represents this city, discoi) 
ered by us, as having been three times as large as Lon- 
don ! It is not ininy nature to discredit any niarvellons 
story. I am slow to disbelieve, and w'onld rather sustain 
all sueli inventions ; but it has been my uiihapj>y lot to 
find marvels fade away as I approached them : ('veii the 
Dead Sea lost its mysterious charm ; and besides, as a 
traveller and writiT of a book,” I know that if I go 
wrong, those wdio eome after me v/ill not fail to set me 
right. Under these considerations, not from any wish 
of my own, and with many tlianks to my friends of tlu' 
press, I am obliged to say that tin'. Indians and people 
of Paleinpie really know nothing of the ruins juTsonally, 
md the other accounts do not rest upon any snliicient 
foundation. The wdiolc country for iiiihis around is cov- 
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ered by a dense forest of gigantic trcies, with a growth 
of brush and underwood unknown in the wooded des- 
erts of our own country, and iinpenetrat\le in any direc- 
lioji except by cutting a way wit.li a inachete. Wljat 
lies buried in that Torest it is impossible to say of rny 
own knowledge ; wdlliout a guide, we might have gone 
within a hundred feet of all the buildings without dis- 
covering one of them. 

Ca])tain IJel Rio, the first explorer, with men and 
means at command, states in his report, that in the ex- 
ecution of his commission he cut down and burned all 
the w'oods ; he do(^s not say ho\v far, but, judging from 
the breach(\s and excavations made in tlie inl(‘rior of the 
buildings, probably for miles around. Captain Dupaix, 
acting under a royal commission, and with all the re- 
sources such a commissiou would give, did not discover 
any more, buildings than those, meiilioned by l)»‘l Rio, 
and we saw only tlie same ; but, having the bemdit of 
lh('m as guides, at least of Del Rio (for at that lime we 
had not s(.*en Dupaix's work), \\c of course saw things 
whieh esca])ed their i)bsorvati«m, just as tln^sc' who eome 
after us will see \^^.t eseaped ours, 'bhis placig howev- 
er, was th(’ primapal object of our expedilioji, and it was 
our wish and intention to make a thorough t‘\[)loration. 
Respect for my oH’icial cliaracter, tlu‘ spicial trm)ur of 
my passport, and betters from .Me\u*an autlun-ities, gave 
me every ficility. Tlie prefna. assumed that 1 was sent 
by my government expri'ssly to exphu'e the luins ; and 
every person in .Paleiupic except our friend tlu' alcalde, 
and even he as miu as the perversity of his disposi- 
tion would piTinit, was disposed to assist us. Rut there 
were aceideiital diHieulties which were insuperable. 
First, it was the rainy seakr'n. '.riiis, iiiuhT any eircnin- 
stanees, would have made it diliicnll ; but as the rains 
VoL. 11 .—Q 
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did not commence till three or four o’clock, and the 
weather was clear always in the morning, it alone would 
not liave been sullieient to prevent our^attempting it; 
but tliere were other diilicultics, which embarrassed us 
from the bc'ginning, and continued daring our whole res- 
idence among the ruins. There was not an ale or spade 
in the place, and, as usual, the only instrument w'as the 
machete, which liere w'as like a short and wide-bladed 
sword ; and the ditliculty of procuring Indians to work 
was greater than at any other place w^e had visited. It 
was the season of planting corn, and tln^ Indians, under 
the immediate pressure of famine, avctc all busy with 
their milpas. The price of an liul urn's labour wuis 
eighteen rents per day ; but tin.' alcalde, who had the 
direction of this branch of the busin(“<s, tvould not let 
me advance to more than twcmly-five cinUs, and the 
most he w'ouki (Uigage to send me wtis from four to six 
a day. They W’ouhl not sl(.*ep at tht‘ ruins, eame late, 
and w'ent aw'ay early ; sometimes only two or three ap- 
peared, and tlie sann^ men rarely eatne twiee, so that 
during our stay W'e had all the Imlians of tin; village in 
r(;t>ition. d'hi.s inereas(‘d very nnK!l^fcr)nr labour, as it 
mad(,* it necessary to stand over tlu*m eonslantly to di- 
rect their w^ork; a?id just as onc' s('t began to umh'rstand 
precisely w'hat wa? wanted, wa*, wa'r(‘ obliged to teach the 
same to others: and I may r^anark that their labour, 
though nominally cheaj), was diuir iji ref(Tenee to the 
wank done. 

At that lime I (ixpecled to relnrti to Palcmiue ; 
wdiethcr I shall do so now or not is uncertain ; but 1 am 
anxious tliat it should be. understood that the aeeouiits 
which havaj ])een publislu'd of the. immense labour and 
expense of exploring these ruins, which, as I beloro re- 
marked, made it almost seem j)resuinpluous for me to 
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uudertiike it with iriy own resources, arc exaggerated 
and untrue. Eeing on the ground at the commcnicement 
of the dry season, with eight or ten young pioneers,” 
having a spirit of enterprise equal to their bone and 
muscle, in less thaTi six months the whole of these ruin’s 
could be ?aid bare. Any man who has ever ‘‘cleared” 
a hundred acres of land is competent to undertake it, 
and the time and m(;ncy spent by one of our young 
men in a “ winter in Paris” would determine beyond all 
])(‘radventure Avhether the city ever did cover the im- 
mense extent which some have supposed. 

Put to return : Under the escort of our guide we had 
a fatiguing but most interesting day. What we saw 
does not need any exaggeration. It awakened admira- 
tion and astcniishmcnt. In the afternoon came on the 
ri'gular storm. We had distributed our ])eds, however, 
along the corridors, under cover of the outer wall, and 
V t'r(^ bett(ir protected, but suffered terribly from mosche- 
to(!S, the noise and sliug< of which drove away sleep. In 
the middle of the night I took up my mat to escape 
from these murderers of rest. The rain had ceased, and 
the moon, broiScing through the heavy clouds, with a 
misty face light(‘d up the ruiiual corridor. I climbed 
over a mound of stones at one end, wlier(‘ the wall had 
falhm, and, stumbling along outside tlie palace, entered 
a lateral building near the foot of the tower, groped m 
the dark along a low damp passage, and spread my 
mat before a low doi)rway at the extreme end. Bats 
wer(*, flying and whizzing through the passage, noisy and 
sinister ; but the gly creatures drove away mosche- 
toes. The djiinpness ol the passage was cooling and 
refreshing ; and, with some twinging apprehensions oi 
the snakes and reptiles, I’zards and scorpions, which in- 
fest the ruins. I tell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVIIl. 

Precautions against the Attacks of Mosclietocs.*— Mode of Life a? Palcnque.-^ 
Description of tlie Palace.— Piers. — Hieroglyphics. — Figures. — Doorways.-— 
Corridors.— Courtyards.— A wooden Relic.— Slone Steps.— Towers.— Tablets. 
— Stucco Ornaments, &,c., &c. — Tlie Royal CHapel. — Explorations.— An Aque- 
duct. — An Alaiin. — Insects. — Effect of Insect Stings.— Return to the Villag** 
of Palenque. 

At daylight I rctiirtied, and foiitid Mr. C. and Ihiw- 
ling sitting on the stones, half dressed, in rueful con- 
clave. They had passed ihc night \vorse than I, and 
our condition and jirospeets w(‘Te disnial. Rains, hard 
work, bad fare, seemed nothing; but we could no more 
exist without sloe]) than the ‘‘ foolish fellow'’ of il^sop, 
who, at the moment when he had learned to live with- 
out eating, died. In all his travels through the eounlry 
Pawling had never encountered such hard work as since 
he met us. 

The next night the mosclidoes were beyond all en- 
durance ; the slightest part of the bod)7lhc lip end of a 
finger, exposed, was bitten. With the lieads covered 
tile heat was snUbcatiiig, and in the morning our faces 
were all in blotches. Without some remedy wo were 
undone. It is on occasions like this that the creative 
power of genius displays itself. Our beds, it will be 
remembered, were made of sticks lying side by side, 
and set on four piles of stones for legs. Over these wo 
laid our pellons and annas de agiias, or leathern ar- 
mour against rain, and over these our straw matting. 
This prevented our enemies invading ns from between 
the sticks. Our sheets were already sewed up into 
sacks. We ripped one side, cut slicks, and bent them 
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m three bows about two feet high over the frame of the 
/beds. Over these the sheets were stretched, and, sew- 
ed down all around, with a small space open at the 
head, h ad in ^ ueh th e appearance of biers. At night, 
oft^^i a Hard day’s work, we crawled in. Hosts were 
^waiting for us inside. We secured the open places, 
when each, witli the stump of a lighted candle, hunted 
and slew, and with a lordly feeling of defiance we lay 
down to sleep. ■ We had but one pair of sheets apiece, 
and this was a new way of sleeping under them; but, 
besides the victory it adbrded us over the mosclietoes, 
it had another advantage ; the heat was so great that 
we could not sleep with our clothes on ; it was impos- 
sible to place tlie beds entirely out of tlie reach of the 
spray, and the covering, held up a foot or two above us 
and kept damp, (tooled the lieated atmosphere wdthin. 

In this way we lived: the Indians came out in the 
morning with provisions, and as the tortillas were made 
in the alcalde’s own kitchen, not to disturb his house- 
hold arrangements, they seldom arrived till after break- 
fast. 

In the mean time work went on. *As at Co[)an, it 
wds my busiiu^ss to prepare the dilferent objects for Mr. 
Catherwood to draw. Many of the stones had to be 
scrubbed and cleaned; and as it was our object to have 
the utmost possible accuracy in the drawings, in many 
places scallblds Avere to be erected on wdiic'h to set up 
the camera lucida. Pawling relieved me from a great 
part of this labour. That the reader may know the 
character of the obj(M;ts av*^ had to interest us, I proceed 
to give a description of the building in w hich w^e lived, 
called the palace. 

A front view of this building is given in the engra- 
ving. It does not, however, purport to be given with 
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the same accuracy as the other drawings, the front be- 
in«: in a more ruined condition. It stands on an arti- 
ficial elevatiomof an oblong form, forty feet high, three 
hundred and ten feet in front aiid^rear. and two hun- 
dred and sixty feet on each side. This elcvallo. was 
formerly faced with stone, which has been thrown down 
by the growth of trees, and its form is hardly distin- 
guishable. 

The building stands with its face to the east, and 
measures two hundred and twenty-eight feet front by 
one Imndred and eighty feet deep. Jts lieight is not 
more than tweuty-tlv(i feet, and all around it liad a broad 
projecting cornice of stone. Tiie front conlaiiual four- 
teen doorways, about nimi feel wide each, and tlie in- 
tervening piers are between six and sev(‘ji feet wide. 
On the left (in approaching the palace) eight of the piers 
have, fallen down, as has also the corner Oii riglit, 
and th(j terracai uiiderneath is eumber(‘d \villi tla^ ruins. 
But six i)i(‘rs remain entire, and the rest of the Iront is 
open. 

The engraving opposite repre.'sents the groniid-plan 
of the whole. Tlie black lines re.present walls still 
standing ; tlie faint linos indicate' n'lnuiiis eady, V)iit,*in 
general, so clearly marked that there Avas no difficulty 
ill connecting them together. 

The building was constructed of sloiu', with a mortnr 
of lime and sand, and the whole' Irout was eovertal with 
stuecej and painted. Tlui ])it*rs were ornamente’el with 
spirited figure.s in bas-relief, one of wliieli is represented 
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the engraving opposite. On the toj) are three hicro- 
•^lyphics Slink in the stucco. It is enclosed by a richly- 
ornamented hordin', about ten feet high and six Avide, of 
Avhich only a part now remains. The principal person- 
age stands in an upright position and in jirohle, exhibit- 
an extraordinary facial angle of about forty-live de- 
grees. The upper part of the head seems to have been 
compressed and lengtlientMl, perhaps by the same pro- 
cess employed upon the heads of the Choctaw and Flat- 
head Indians of our own country. The head represents 
a ditferent species frmii any now existing in that region 
of country ; and supposing the statues to he images of 
living personages, or the creations of artists according 
' to their ideas of perfect figures, they indicate a race of 
' people now lost and unknown. The headdress is ev- 
idimtly a plume of feathers. Over the shoulders is a 
short covering decorated with studs, and a breastplate; 
part of the ornament of the girdle is broken ; the tunic 
is probably a leopard’s skin ; and the whole dress no 
doubt exhibits the costume of this unknown ])eoplc. 
He holds in his hand a staff or sceptre, and opposite his 
hands arc the marks of three hieroglyphics, which have 
depayed or been broken otf. At his feet are two naked 
figures seated cross-legged, and apparently suppliants. 
A fertile imagination might find many explanations for 
these strange figures, but no satisfactory interpretation 
presents itself to my mind. The hicrogly pines doubt- 
less tell its history. The stucco is of admirable consist- 
ency, and hard as stone. It was painted, and in differ- 
ent places about it we discovered the remains of red, 
blue, yellow, black, and white. 

The piers which are still standing contained other fig- 
ures of the same general character, but whieli, luifortu- 
uately, are more mutilated, and from the dccliviry of 
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the terrace it was difficult to set up the camera lucida 
in such a position, as to draw them. The piers \>^hich 
arc fallen wcTc.no doubt enriched with the same orna- 
ments. Each one had some specific meaning, and the 
wliole probably presenterl some allegory or history ; and 
wluai entire and painted, the effect in ascending th^ 
terrace must have been imposing and beautiful. 

The principal doorway is not distinguished by its 
size or by any superior ornament, but is only indicated 
by a range of broad stone steps leading up to it on the 
terrace. The doorways have no doors, nor are there 
the remains of any. Within, on each side, are three nich- 
es in the wall, about (iighl or ten inches square, with a 
cylindrical stone about two inches in diameter fixed up- 
right, by which perhaps a door was secured. Along 
the cornice outside, projecting about a foot beyond the 
front, holes were drilled at intervals through the stone; 
and our impression was, that an immense cotton cloth, 
running the whole length of the building, perhaps paint- 
ed in a style corresponding willi the ornaments, was at- 
tached to this cornice, and raised and lowered like a 
curtain, according to the exigencies of sun and rain. 
Such a curtain is used now in front of the piazzas of 
some haciendas in Yucatan. 

The tops of the doorways were all broken. They 
had evidently been square, and over every one were 
large niches in the wall on each side, in which the lin- 
tels had been laid. These lintels had all fallen, and the 
stones above formed broken natural arches. Under- 
neath were heaps of rubbish, but there were no remains 
of lintels. If they had been single slabs of stone, some 
of them must have been visible and prominent ; and wc 
made up our minds that these lintels were of wood. 
We had no authority for this. It is not suggested ei- 
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iher by Del Rio or Captain Dupaix, and perhaps we 
siiould not have ventured the conclusion but for the 
wooden lintel whicJi we had seen ovji:‘r ihe doorway at 
Oeosingo ; and by what wc saw afterward in Yucatan, 
we were confirmed, beyond all doubt, in our opinion. 
J do not conceive, however, that this gives any conclu- 
sive data in regard to the age of the buildings. The 
wood, if such as we saw in the other places, would be 
very lasting -; its decay must havti been extremely slow, 
and centuries may have elapsed since it perished alto- 
gether. 

The building has two parallel corridors running 
lcngthwis(i on all four of its sides. In front these 
corridors arc^ about nin(‘ feet wid(', and extend the 
whohi length of tin* building upward of two hundred 
fe(‘t. In the long \vall tliat dividc's tlnnn there is but 
01115 door, whicli is ()])posit(‘ tlu'. principal door of en- 
trance*, and has a corresponding one on the other side, 
leading to a eon r1 yard in th(5 n‘ar. ^fhe lloors are 
of cement, as hard as the. b(‘st seen in the remains of 
Roman baths and cisterns. The walls are about ten 
fi'ct high, plaster(’d, and on c‘aeh side, of th(' principal 
entrance ornamented with niedallif)ns, of which the 
bord(‘rs only rciiiain ; these perlia])s contaiiu'd the 
Inisls of the royal family, 'fla' sepa rat ing- wall had 
apertures of about a fool, ])rol>al)ly inteiuled for pur- 
poses of ventilation. Some were* of this form and 

some of this whieh have* beem called the (Jreek 

Cross and tin? Egyptian Tau, and made, the subject of 
mu(*.h h’arncd speculation. 

The (5tdbng of liach corridor was in this form /J. 
The builders were evidently ignorant of the principles 
of the arch, and the support was madi* by stont's lap- 
ping over as they rose, as at Oeosingo, and among the 
VoL. II. — R II 27 
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Cyclopean remains in Greece and Italy. Along the 
top \vas a layer of ilat stone, and the sides, being plds- 
tcred, pr(‘sented a /lat surface. The long, unbroken cor- 
ridors in front of the palace were probably intended for 
lords and gentlemen in waiting; or perhaps, in that 
beautiful position, \vhich, before the forest grew up,, 
must have commanded an extended view of a cultiva- 
ted and inhabited i)lain, the king hirhself sat in it to re- 
ceive the re{)orts of his ollicers and to administer justie(\ 
Under our dominioji Juan ocempied the front (a)rridor 
as a kilelK'u, and tln^ other was our sleeping apartment. 

From the centre door of this (*orridor a range of stoiu^ 
steps thirty feet long l(‘ads to a rectangular ef)urlyard, 
eighty feet long by si'venty broad. On each side oi 
the ste|)s are grim aiul gigantic ilgnres, earvcal on stom; 
in basso-relievo, niin^ or t(m feet high, and in a j)osition 
slightly iiudined backward from the (uid of th(‘ steps 
to the floor of die corridor. 'The engraving opposite 
repr('s(mts this si(l(' of the (‘onrtyard, and tlie one n(‘Xt 
following shows tln^ figures alone, on a largi'r seah'. 
Tliey arc.* adoriK'd Avith rieli lieaddri'ssi's and iH'ck- 
laees, but their attitude is that of pain and trouble. 
The design and aiiatoinieai proportions of the figma's 
are faulty, liiit tlieri^ is a forei' of (expression about tlnmi 
which shoAVs the skill and eoneeptivc* poAveu' of the ar- 
tist. Wlien W(.* first took possession of tin* palace this 
courtyard Avas eiununbered Avith tre(*s, so that av(* ('ould 
hardly se(' across it, and it was so filled nj) with rubbish 
that we wau'c obligial to mak(‘ excavations of S(‘V(‘ral 
feet ])(dbn; these figuiaxs could b(; draAvn. 

On (au4i side of tine courtyard the pa]a('c Avas divided 
into apartments, prolAably for sl(;eping. On the. right 
the j)iers liavci all falh'ii doAvn. On the left tiiVv are 
still standing, and oriuinamled with stii(‘eo ligiires. 
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the centre apartment, in one of the holes before refer- 
red to of the arch, arc the remains of a woodem pole 
about a foot long, which once strctclv'd across, but the 
rest had decayed. It was the only piece of wood we 
found at Palenque, and we did not discover this until 
some time after we had made up our minds in regard 
to the wooden lintels over the doors. It was much 
worm-eaten, and probaldy, in a few years, not a vestige 
of it will be left. 

At th(j farth(‘T side of the courtyard was another 
llight of stone steps, corresponding with those in front, 
on each side of whie.li arc carvtal figures, and on the 
flat surface lietween are single eartoiiclu's of hiero- 
glyphics. Tlie plate ojqiositc rc'presents this side. 

'riui \vhol(' courtyard was overgrown witli trees, and 
it was eucuinl)(‘red with ruins s(ivi‘ral fet't higli, so that 
the ('xaci architi'ctural arrangenunits could not be. seen. 
Having our Inals in th(‘ c'orridor adjoining, when wc 
woke in tin* morning, and wlnni we lead finished the 
work of tlui (lay, wi^. liad it under our ey<'s. Every 
liiiKi we (h'seended the steps the grim and mysterious 
figures starcal us in the faetg and it becana' to us one 
of the most interc'sting parts of tlu' ruins. \\a‘ wen^ 
exceedingly anxious to mak(i excavations, oh'ar out tlic 
mass of rubbish, and lay the whole platform bare : but 
this was impossible. It is jirobably pavial A\ith stone 
or cement ; and from tin* prolusion of ornanamt in other 
parts, llu'r(' is reason to believe tliat many curious and 
inter(*sting sp('cimens may be lirought to light. This 
agrec'abh' w'ork is bd’i for the future traveller, who may 
go there jj^itter piovidt'd with men and materials, and 
with ni('''e knowledge of what he has to (mconnter ; and, 
in rny opinion, if he tinds notliing ikmv, tin’ nn're spec- 
ta(d(’ of the court vard eulire will rt‘pay him for the la- 
bour aqd ex^icnsc of cliniring it, 
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The part of the building which forms the rear of the 
courtyard, eomniunicatiug with it by the steps, consists 
of two corridors,* the same as the front, paved, plas- 
tered, and oriiainented with stucco. The floor of the 
corridor fronting the (courtyard sounded hollow, and a 
breaeli bad been made in it which seemed to lead into 
a subterraneous chamber; but in descending, by means 
of a tree Avith notches (uit in it, and with a candle, we 
found merely a hollow in the earth, not bounded by any 
wall. 

In the farther corridor the Avail Avas in some places 
broken, and had soveial separate coats of plastt'r and 
paint. In one place Ave counted six layers, each of 
Avhi(*h had the remains of colours. In another place 
there si’cmed a line of Avritten eluiract('rs in black ink. 
W(' made an effort to get at them ; but, in end('avouring 
to remove a thin upper stratum, they came off Avith it, 
and Ave desisted 

This corridor opened upon a second (courtyard, eighty 
feet long and but thirty across. The floor of tlui cor- 
ridor Avas fen feet above that of the courtyard, and on 
the Avail underneath were s(piar(^ stones Avith hiero- 
glvphi('s scnipfnred npr)n them. On tlie pi(*rs AV(‘re 
stuccoed figures, hut in a rniiKHl eondition. 

On the otlien* side of the courtyard W('re two ranges 
of corridors, Avhicli ttirminated the building in this di- 
rection. The first of them is divided int(; thr(M‘ a|)art- 
jTients, Avitli d(;ors opiming from tlui (‘xtrcnriitii's upon 
tlie Avestern corridor. All the piers are standing ex- 
cept that on the northwest corner. All ar(‘ eovtTcd 
with stucco ornairumts, and one Avitli hieroglyphics. 
The rest contain figures in bas-relief, three Avhieh, 
being those least ruined, arc represented in the opposite 
plates. 
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The first was enclosed by a border, very wide at the 
bottom, part of which is destroyed. The subject con- 
sists of two figures with facial angles^ similar to that in 
the plate before given, plumes of feathers and other 
decorations for headdresses, necklaces, girdles, and 
sandals ) each hiLS hold of the same curious baton, part 
of which is destroyed, and opposite their hands are hie- 
roglyphics, which 'probably give the history of these 
incomprehensible personag(‘s. The others arc more 
ruined, and no attempt has been madci to restore them. 
One is kneeling as if to receive an honour, and the 
otlier a blow'. 

So far the arrangements of the palace are simple and 
easily understood ; but on the left are several distinct 
and independent buildings, as will be seen by the plan, 
the particulars of which, however, I do not consider it 
n<*(!<‘ssary to describe. The principal of these is the 
tower, on the south side of the second court. This 
tower is c-onspicuous by its height and proportions, but 
on examination in detail it is found unsatisfactory and 
uiiinter(‘sting. The base is thirty feet square, and it has 
three stories. Entering over a heap of rubbish at the 
base, we found within another tower, distinct from the 
outer one, and a stone staircase, so jiarrow that a large 
man could not ascend it. The staircase terminates 
against a dead stone ceiling, closing all farther ])assage, 
the last step being only six or eight inches from it. 
For wdiat purpose a staircase was carried up to such a 
bootless termination we could not conjecture’-. The 
wdiole tower was a substantial stone stnieture, and in 
its arrangeimuits i^nd purposes about as iiieoiiipreheii- 
sible as the seiilptured tablets. 

East of the tower is another building with two eor- 
ridurs, om* riehly decorated with pietures in stuceO; and 
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having in tlie centre the elliptical tablet represented m 
the engraving opposite. It is four feet long and three 
wide, of hard stojie set in the wall, and the sculpture is 
in bas-relief. Around it arc the remains of a rich stucco 
border. The principal figure sits cross-legged on a 
couch ornamented with two leopards’ heads ; the atti- 
tude is easy, the physiognomy the same as that of the 
other personages, and the expression calm and benevo- 
lent. The figure wears around its neck a necklace of 
pearls, to whicih is suspended a small medallion con- 
taining a face ; ])erhaps intended as an image of the 
sun. Like every otlier subject of sculpture we had 
seen in the country, the personage had earrings, brace- 
lets on the wrists, and a girdle round the loins. The 
headdress differs from most of the otli(*rs at Palenqiie in 
that it wants the plumes of feathers. Near the head 
arc three hieroglyphics. 

The other figure, which seems that of a woman, is 
sitting cross-legged on the ground, richly dressed, and 
apparently in the act of making an offering. In this 
suj)posed offering is seen a plume of feathers, in which 
the lieaddress of the principal ])erson is deficient. Over 
the head of the sitting personage are four hieroglyphics. 
This is the only piece, of sculptured stone about the pal- 
ace except those in the courtyard. Under it formerly 
stood a table, of which the impression against the wall 
is still visible, and which is given in the engraving in 
faint lines, after the model of other tables still existing 
in other places. 

At the extremity of this corridor there, is an aperture 
in the pavement, leading by a flfglit of steps to a plat- 
form ; from this a door, with an ornament in stucco 
over it, opens by another flight of st(‘ps upon a narrow, 
dark passage, terminating in other corridors, which run 
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transversely. These are called subterraneous apart- 
ments ; but there are windows opening from them above 
the ground, and, in fact, they are merely a ground-floor 
below the pavement of the corridors. In most parts, 
however, they are so dark that it is necessary to visit 
them with candles. There are no bas-reliefs or stucco 
ornaments; and the only objects which our guide point- 
ed out or which dttracted our attention, were several 
stone tables, one crossing and blocking up the corridor, 
about eight feet long, four wide, and three high. One 
of these lower corridors had a door opening upon the 
back part of the terrace, and we generally passed 
through it with a candle to get to tlie other buildings. 
In two other places there were flights of steps leading 
to corridors above. Probably these were sleeping 
apartments. 

Ill that part of the plan marked Room No. 1, the 
walls were more richly decorated with stucco ornaments 
than any other in the palace ; but, unfortunately, they 
were much mutilated. On each side of the doorway 
was a stucco figure, one of Avhich, being the most per- 
fect, is given in the engraving opposite. Near it is an 
apartment in which is marked small altar.” It was 
richly ornamented, like those which will be hereafter 
refi'.rred to in other buildings ; and from the npj)earance 
of the back wall we supposed tlu'rc* had been stone tab- 
Uus. In our utter ignorance of the habits of the people 
who liad formerly occupied this building, it was impos- 
sible to form any conjecture for what list s these ditfer- 
emt apartments were intended ; but if we are right in 
calling it a pala< the name which the Indians give 
it, it sot'iiis probable that tlie part surrounding the court- 
yards was for ])ublic and state occasions, and that the 
rest was occupied as the place of residence of the royal 
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family ; this room with the small altar, we may suppose, 
was what would be called, in our own times, a royal 
chapel. 

With these helps and the aid of the plan, the reader 
will be able to find his way through the ruined palace 
of Palenquc ; he will form some idea of the profusion 
of its oniamenls, of their unique and striking character, 
and of their mournful efl'ect, shrouded by trees ; and 
perhaps with him, as with us, fancy will present it as it 
was before the liand of ruin had swept over it, perfect 
in its amplitude and rich decorations, and occupied by 
the strang(? peo])le whose portraits and figures now adorn 
Its walls. 

The reader will not bo surprised that, with such ob- 
jects to engage our attention, we disregarded some of 
the discomforts of our princely residence. We ex- 
pected at this place to live upon game, but were dis- 
appointed. A wild turkey we could shoot at any time 
from the door of the palace ; but, after trying one, we 
did not venture to trifle with our teeth upon another; 
and besides these, there was nothing but parrots, mon- 
keys, and lizards, all very good eating, but which we 
kept in reserve for a time of pressing necessity. The 
density of the forest and the heavy rains would, how- 
ever, have mad(i sporting impracticabh^. 

Once only I rtt(unpted an exploration. From the 
door of the j)alace, almost on a line with the front, rose 
a high stec'p mountain, which we thought must (M>m- 
mand a x'niw of the city in its whole (‘xtemt, and per- 
haps itself c<jntain ruins. I took the bearing, and, with 
a compass in my hand and an Indian b(‘fore nui with 
his machete, from the rear of tin*. last-mentioiuMj build- 
ing cut a straight line up east-nortlu'ast to the top. 'riie 
ascent was so stec'p tliat 1 was ol)ligt‘d to liaul inysidf 
up by the braiich(,‘s. On the top was a higli mound of 
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stones, wirti a foundation-wall still remaining. Proba- 
bly a tower or temple had stood there, but the woods 
were as think as below, and no part gf the ruined city, 
not even the palace, could be seen. Trees were grow- 
ing out of the top, up one of which I climbed, but could 
not sec *the palace or any one of the buildings. Back 
toward the mountain was nothing but forest ; in front, 
through an opening in the trees, we saw a great wood- 
ed plain extending to Tobasco and the Gulf of Mexico ; 
and the Indian at the foot of the tree, peering through 
the branches, turned his face up to me with a beaming 
expression, and pointing to a little spot on the plain, 
which was to him the world, cried out, csta el pue- 
blo,” there is the village.” This was the only occa- 
sion on Avhich I attempted to explore, for it was the 
only time I had any mark to aim at. 

I must except, however, the exploration of an aque- 
duct which Pawling and I attempted together. It is 
supplied by a stream which runs at the base of the ter- 
race on which the palace stands. At the time of our 
arrival the whole stream passed through this aqueduct. 
It was now swollen, and ran over the top and along- 
side. At the mouth we had great dilliculty in stem- 
ming the torrent. Within it was perfectly dark, and 
we could not move without candles. The sides were 
of smooth stones about four feet high, and the roof 
yas made by stones lapping over like the corridors of 
the buildings. At a short distance from the entrance 
the passage turned to the left, and at a distance of one 
hundred and sixty feet it was completely blocked up 
by the ruins of the roof, which had fallen down. AVhat 
was its direction beyond it was impossible to deter- 
mine, but certainly it did not pass under the palace, as 
has been supposed. 

VoL. II.— S s 
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Besides the claps of thunder and flashes of lightning, 
we had one alarm at night. It was from a noise that 
sounded like the cracking of a dry branch under a 
stealthy tread, which, as wc all started up together, 
I thought was that of a wild beast, but which Mr. Cath- 
erwood, whose bed was nearer, imagined to be that of 
a man. Wc climbed up the mound of fallen stones at 
the end of this corridor, but beyond all was thick dark- 
ness. Pawling fired twice as an intimation that we 
were awake, and wc arranged poles across the corridor 
as a trap, so that even an Indian could not enter from 
that quarter without being thrown down with some con- 
siderable noise and detriment to his person. 

Besides moschetoes and garrapatas, or ticks, we suf- 
fered from another worse insect, called by the natives 
which, we are told, pestered the Spaniards on 
their first entry into the country, and which, says the 
historian, ate their Way into the Flesh, undiT the 
Nails of the Toes, then laid their Nits there within, and 
multiplied in such manner that there was no ridding 
them but by Cauteries, so that some lost their Toes, 
and some their Feet, whereas they sliould at first have 
been jiickcd out ; but being as yet unacquainted with 
th(i FiVil, they know not how to apply the Remedy.” 

This description is true even to the last clause. We 
had escaped them until our arrival at Palenque, and 
being unacquainted with the evil, did not know how 
apply the remedy. I carried one in my foot for sever- 
al days, conscious that something was wrong, but not 
knowing what, until the nils had been laid and multi- 
plied. PaAvling undertook to pick them out with a 
penknife, which left a large hole in the flesh; and, un- 
luckily, from the bites of various insects my foot be- 
came so inflamed that I could not get on shoe or slock- 
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ing. I was obliged to lie by, and, sitting an entire day 
with my foot in a horizontal position, uncovered, it was 
assaulted by small black flies, the bites of which I did 
not Icel at the moment of infliction, but which left 
marks like the punctures of a hundred piiis. The irri- 
tation was so great, and the swelling increased so much, 
that I became alarmed, and determined to return to the 
village. It was no easy matter to get there. The foot 
was too big to put in a stirrup, and, indeed, to keep it 
but for a few moments in a hanging position made it 
feel as if the blood would burst througli the skin, and 
tlic idea of striking it against a bush makes me shudder 
even now. It was indispensable, however, to leave the 
place. I sent in to the village for a mule, and on the 
tenth day after my arrival at the ruins, hopped down 
the t('rracc, m()nnt(‘d, and laid the unfortunate nieniber 
Oil a pillow over the pornnud of the saddle. This gave 
me, for that muddy road, a very uncertain seat. I had 
a man before me to cut the branches, yet inv hat was 
knocked olf three or four times, and twice I was obliged 
to dismount ; but in due si'ason, to my great relief, we 
cli'arcd th(‘ Avoods. After the closeness and confiiie- 
iiKMit of the forest, coming once, more into an open 
country (piiekened (‘very pulse. 

As I ascended to the table on Avhich the village stood, 
I observed an unusual degree of animatioii, and a crowd 
of^n'ople in the grass-grown street, probably some fif- 
teen or twenty, Avho sec’ined roused at the sight of me, 
and pr(‘sently three or four men on horseback rod(^ to- 
ward me. I had borne many dilferent characters in 
that country, and tuis tinu* I Avas mistaken for three 
padres Avho W(‘r(‘. (‘xpeeied to arriAm that morning from 
Turniiala. If the mistak(' had ci^iitinued I should haAa^ 
had dinner eiujugh for si>. at least ; but a unluekily, it 
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was soon discovered, and I rode on to the door of our 
old house. Presently the alcalde appeared, with his 
keys in his hands and in full dress, i. e., his shirt was 
inside of his pantaloons; and I was happy to find that 
he was in a worse humour at the coming of the padres 
than at our arrival ; indeed, he seemed now rather to 
have a leaning toward me, as one who could sympathize 
in his vexation at the absurdity of 'making such a fuss 
about them. When he saw my foot, too, he really 
showed some commiseration, and endeavoured to make 
me as comfortable as possible. The swelling had in- 
creased very much. I was soon on my back, and, lying 
perfectly quiet, by the help of a medicine-chest, starva- 
tion, and absence of irritating causes, in two days and 
nights I reduced the inflammation very sensibly. , 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A Voice from the Ruins. — Buying Bread. — Arrival of Padres. — Cura of Palenque. 
—Card Playing.— Sunday.-»Ma88. — A Dinner Party.— Mementoes of Home. — 
Dinner Customs. — Return to the Ruins.— A marked Change. — Terrific Thun- 
der. — A Whirlwind.— A Scene of the Sublime and Terrible. 

The third day I heard from the ruins a voice of wail- 
ing. Juan had' upset the lard, and every drop was 
gone. The imploring letter I received roused all my 
scnsibilitie.s ; and, forgetting everything in the emergen- 
cy, I hurried to the alcalde’s, and told him a hog must 
die. The alcalde ’made difficulties, and to this day I 
cannot account for his concealing from me a faci of 
which he must have been aware, to wit, that on that 
very night a porker had been ^Ued. Very early the 
next rooming I saw a boy palling with some strings of 
fresh pork, hailed him, and he guided me to a hut in 
the suburbs, but yesterday the dwelling of the unfortu- 
nate quadruped. I procured the portion of some hon- 
est Palenquian, and returned, haj:py in the conscious- 
ness of making others so. Thac day was memorable, 
too, for another piece of good fortune ; for a courier ar- 
rived from Ciudad Real wiih despatches for TdBasco, 
and a b^k-load of bread m private account. As soon 
as the intelligence reache^l me, I des{)atched a iiiessen- 
gcr to negotiate for the whole stock. Unfortunately, it 
was sweetened, maJe up into diamonds, circles, and 
other fanciful forms, about two inches long and an inch 
thick, to be eaten with chocolate, and that detestable 
lard was oozing out of the crust. Nevertheless, it was 
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bread ; and plaqing it carefully on a table, with a fresh 
cheese, the product of our cow, I lay down at night 
full of the joy ,that morning would diffuse over the ru- 
ins of Palenque ; but, alas ! jsill human calculations arc 
vain. In my first sleep I was roused by a severe clap 
of ihunder, and detected an enormous cat on the table. 
While my boot was sailing toward her, with one bound 
she reached the wall and disappeared under the eaves 
of the roof. I fell asleep again ; she returned, and the 
consequences were fatal. 

The padres were slow in movement, and after keeping 
the village in a state of excitement for three days, this 
morning they made a triumphal entry, escorted by citi- 
zens, and with a train of more than a hundred Ii^dians, 
carrying hammoejes, chairs, and luggage. The ^Jng{‘s 
of Tumbala and,San Pedro had turned out two or three 
huiuhed strong, and carried them on their backs and 
shouldeis to Nopa, where they were, met by a deputa- 
tion from Palenque,. andv transferred to. the village. It 
is a glorious thing iii that country to be a padre, aiid 
next to being a padre one’s self is the position of being a 
padre’s friend. Tn the afternoon I visited them, but 
after the fatigues c^f the journey they were all asleep, 
and the Indians aroojid the door were talking in low 
tones so as not to distuib them. Inside were enormous 
piles of luggage, which ^^howed the prudent care the 
good ecclesiastics took of tVemselvcs. The siesta over,' 
very soon they appeared, one after the other, in dresses, 
or rather undresses, difficult lo describe, but certainly 
by no means clerical ; neither of t^embad coat or jacket. 
Two of them were the curas of Tumbala and Ayalon, 
whom we had seen on our journey. The third was a 
Franciscan ffiar from Ciudad Real, and they had come 
expressly to visit the ruins. All had suffered severely 
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from the journey. The cura of Ayalon was a deputy 
to Congress, and in Mexico many inquiries had been 
made of him- about the rdins, on the supposition that 
they were in his neighbourhood, which erroneous sup- 
position he mentioned with a feeling reference to the 
intervening mountains. The padre of Tumbala was a 
promising young man of twenty-eight, and weighed at 
that time about twelve stone, or two hundred and forty 
pounds : a heavy load to carry about with him over 
such roads as they had traversed ; but the Dominican 
friar suffered most, and h(? sat sideways in a hammock, 
with his vest open, wiping the perspiration from his 
breast. They were all intelligent men, and, in fact, the 
circuit ance of their making the journey for no other 
purpdi^ than to visit the ruins was alorie an indication 
of their superior character. The Congressman* we had 
seen on our way through his village, and then were 
struck, with his general knowledge, and particularly 
with his force of character. .He? had borne an active 
part in all the convulsions of the country from the time 
of the revolution against Spain, of which he had been 
an instigator, and ever since, to the scandal of the 
Church party, stood forth as a Liberal ; he had played 
the soldier as well as priest, laying down his blood- 
stained sword after a battle to confess the wounded and 
dying; twice wounded, once chronicled among the 
killed, an exile in Guatimala, and with the gradual re- 
covery of the" Liberal party restored, to his place and 
sent as a deputy to Congress, where very soon he was 
to take part in new convulsions. They were all start- 
led by the stories of moschetoes, insects, and reptiles at 
the ruins, and particularly by what they had heard of 
the condition of my foot. 

While ^yQ were taking chocolate the cura of Palenque 
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entered. At the time of our first arrival he was absent 
at another village under his charge, and I had not seen 
him before. He was more original in his appcaramco 
than either of the others, beii^ very tall, with long black 
hair, an Indian face and complexion, and certainly four 
fifths Indian blood. Indeed, if I had seen him in In- 
dian costume, and what that is the reader by this time 
understands, I should have ta^en him for a “ puro,’’ or 
Indian of unmixed descent. His dress was as uncler- 
ical as his appearance, consisting of an old straw hat, 
with the rim turned up before, behind, and at th^ sides, 
so as to make four regular corners, with a broad blue 
velvet riband for a hatband, both soiled by long expo- 
sure to wind and rain. Beneath this were a check shirt, 
an old blue silk neckcloth with yellow stripes, a airiped 
roundabout jacket, black waistcoat, and pantaloons 
made of bedticking, not meeting the waistcoat by two 
inches, the whole t&ll figure ending below in yellow 
buckskin shoes. Blit;, nnder this outre appearance ex- 
isted a charming simplicity and courtesy of manner, and 
when he spoke his face beamed v/ith kindness. The 
reception given him showed the good feeling existing 
among the padres; and after some general conversa- 
tion, the chocolate cups were removed, and one of the 
padres went to his chest, whence he produced a pack 
of cards, which he placed upon the table. He said that 
he always carried them with him, and it was very pleas- 
ant to travel with companions, as, wherever they stopped, 
they could' have a game at niglit. The cards had ev- 
idently done much service, and there- was something 
orderly and systematic in the preliminary arrangements, 
that showed the effect of regular habits and a well-train- 
ed household. An old Indian servant laid on the ta- 
ble a handful of grains of corn and a new bundle of 
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paper cigars. The grains of corn were valued at a me- 
dio. I declined joining in the game, whereupon one of 
the reverend fathers kept aloof to enterjain me, and the 
other three sat down to Monte, still taking part in the 
conversation. Very soon they became abstracted, and 
I left them playing as earnestly as if the souls of uncon- 
verted Indians Avere at stake. I had often heard the 
ill-natured remark of foreigners, that two padres cannot 
meet in that country without playing cards, but it was 
the first time I 'had seen its verification; perhaps (I feel 
guilty in saying so) because, except on public occasions, 
it was the first time I had ever seen two padres togeth- 
er. Before I left them the padres invited me to dine 
with them the next day, and on returning to my own 
quartirs I found that Don Santiago, the gentleman who 
gave them the dinner, and, next to the prefect, the prin- 
cipal inhabitant, had called upon me with a like invita- 
tion, which I need not say I accepted; .. 

The hesft day was Sunday ;rth^l storm pf the night 
had rolled away, the air Avas“ soft and balmy, the grass 
was green, and, not being obliged to travel, I felt what 
the natives aver, that the mornings of the rainy season 
were the finest in the year. It was a great day for the 
little church at Palcnque. The four padres Were there, 
all in their goAvns and surplices, all assisted in the cer- 
emonies, and the Indians from every hut in the village 
went to mass. This over, all retired, and in a few min- 
utes the villag,e; Was as quiet as ever. 

At twelve o’clock I went to the house of Don Santiago 
to dine. The three stranger padres were there, and most 
of the guests Avere iiL semblod. Don Santiago, the richest 
man in Palenque, and the most extensive rtierchant, re- 
ceived Ais in his' tieiida or store, Avhich Avas merely a few 
shelves Avith a counter bcf( re them in one corner, and his 
V .II.—Tt 
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whole Stock of merchandise was worth perhaps twenty 
or thirty dollars ; but Don Santiago was entirely a diff er- 
ent style of maiirfrom one in such small business in ibis 
country or Europe ; courteous in manners, and intelli- 
gent for that country ; he was dressed in white panta- 
loons and red slippers, a clean shirt with an embroider- 
ed bosom, and suspenders, which' probably cost more 
than all the rest of his habiliments^ and were not to be 
hidden under coat and waistcoat. . In thjs place, which 
had before seemed to me so much out of the world, I 
was brought more directly in contact with home than 
at any other I visited. The chair on which I sat carric 
from New-York ; also a small looking-glass, two pieces 
of American cottons,’’ and the remnant of a box of 
vermicelli, of the existence of which' in the placd% was 
not before advised; most intimate foreign relations 
of the inhabitant^ were with Ne>v-York, through the 
port of Tobasco.?^^Th^ to a family 

in the village wh<?p^^(!ituallyj|feen' at New-York, and 
a barrel of New-1fork flour, the bare mention pf which 
created a yearning, had once reacb^^d the^ace. In 
fact, New-York was more familiar to them than any 
other part of the world except the capital. Don San- 
tiago had a copy of Zavala’s;^our in the Uiiited States, 
which, except a few volumes of the lives of saints, was 
his library, and which he knew almost heart ; and 
they had kept up with our political history so well as to 
know that General Washington was riot president, but 
General Jackson. 

The padre of Tumbala, he of two hundred and. forty 
pounds’ weight, was. somewhat of an exquisite in dress 
for that country, and had brought with him violin. 
He was curious to know the state of musical science in 
my country, and whether the government supported 
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good opera companies ; regretted that I could not play 
some national airs, and entertained himself and the 
company with several of their own. 

In the mean time the padre of Palenque was still 
missing, but, after being sent for twice, made his ap- 
pearance. The dinner was in fact his ; but, on ac- 
count of want of conveniences in the convent from his 
careless housekeeping, was given by his friend Don 
Santiago on his behalf, and the answer of the boy sent 
to call him was that he had forgotten all about it. He 
was absent and eccentric enough for a genius, though 
he made no pretensions to that character. Don San- 
tiago told us that he once went to the padre’s house, 
where he found inside a cow atid a calf ; the cura, in 
great perplexity, apologized, sayiz|g.^,that he could not 
help himself, they would come iri'f^lstnd considered it a 
capital Idea when ,Don Santiago i^uggested to him the 
plan of driving them out. „ / Vr. ' 

j^l^oon as he appeared the padres rallied him 
upWhis forgetfulness, which the^ insisted was all feign- 
ed ; they had won sixteen dollars of him the night be- 
fore, and said that he was afraid to come. He answer- 
ed in the same strain that he was a ruined man. They 
offe|*ed him his revenge, find forthwith the table was 
brought out, cards and grains of corn were spread 
upon it as before, and while the piulre of Tumbala 
played the violin, the* other three played Monte. Being 
Sunday, in some places this would be considered rather 
irregular ; at least, to do so with open doors would be 
considered setting a bad example to children and ser- 
vants ; and, ih fact, considering myself on a pretty so- 
ciable footing, I could not help telling them that in my 
country they would all be read out of Church. The 
padre Congressman had met an Englishman in Mexico 
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who told him the same thing, and also the manner of 
observing the Sunday in England, which they all thought 
must be very stupid. 

Perhaps upon less ground than this the whole Span- 
ish American priesthood has at times been denounced 
as a set of unprincipled gamblers, but I have too warm 
a recollection of their many kindnesses to hold them 
up in this light. They were all intelligent and good men, 
who would rather do benefits than tui injury ; in mat- 
ters Connected with religion they were most reverential, 
labourfed diligently in their vocations, and were without 
reproach among their people. By custom and educa- 
tion they did not consider that they vrere doing wrong. 
From rny agreeable intercourse with them, and my re- 
gard for their many good qualities, I would fain save 
them from denunciations of utter unworthiness which 
might be cast upon them.* Nevertheless, it is true that 
dinner was delay'fed^ ipmd aU t^^ company kept waiting 
until they had finiah^li^tiieir game of cards. 

The table was set in an unoccupied liouse adjoi# 
Every white man in the village, except the prefect and 
alcalde, was present ; the former l)eing away at his 
hacienda, and the latter, from the sneering references 
he made to it, I suspected was not invited. In all 
there were fifteen or sixteen, and I was’ led to llie seat 
of honour at the head of the table; I objected, but the 
padres seated me perforce. After the gentlemen were 
seated, it was found that, by sitting close, there was 
room for some ladies, and after tlie arrangements for 
the table were completed, they were invited to take 
seats. Unluckily, there was only room for tlireo, who 
sat all together on my left. In a few minuses I felt 
very much as if lh(‘. dinner was got up expressly for me. 
It was long since I had seen such a tabic, and I mourned 
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in spirit that I had not sent notice for Mr. Catherwood 
to come to the village accidentally in time to get an in- 
vitation. But it was too late now ; there was no time 
for reflection ; every moment the dinner was going. 
In some places my position would have required me to 
devote myself to those on each side of rrie ; but at Pa- 
lenque they devoted themselves to me. If I stopped 
a moment my plate* was whipped away, and another 
brought, loaded with something else. It may seem 
unmannerly, bht I watched the fate of certain dishes, 
particularly some dolces or sweetmeats, hoping they 
would not be entirely consumed, as I purposed to se- 
cure all that should be left to take with me to the ruins. 
Wine was on the table, which was recommended to me 
as coining from New-York, but this was not enough to 
induce me to taste it. There was no water, and, by- 
the-way, water is never put on. the table, and never 
drunk until after the dolces, which come on as the last 
course, when it is served in a^^rg<e tumbler, which 
passes round for each one to sip from. It is entirely 
irrj^ular and ill bred to ask for water during the meal. 
Each guest, as he rose from the table, bowed to Don 
Santiago, and said muchas gratias,” which I con- 
sidered in bad taste, and ^not in keeping with the deli- 
cacy of Spanish courtesy, as the host ought rather to 
thank his guests for their society than they to thank 
him for his dinner. ’Nevertheless, as I had more rea- 
son to be thankful than any of them, I conformed to 
the example set me. After dinner my friends became 
drowsy and retired to siesta. I found my way back 
to Don Santiago’s iiousc. where, in a conversation with 
the ladies, I secured the remains of the dolces, and 
bought out his stock of vermicelli. 

In the morning, my foot being sufficiently iccovered, 
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I rode up to the hQuse of the padres to escort them to 
the ruins. They had passed the evening sociably at 
cards, and again the padre of Palenque was wanting. 
We rode over to his house, and waited while he secured 
carefully on the back of a tall horse a little boy, who 
looked so wonderfully like him, that, out of respect to 
his obligation of celibacy, people felt delicate in asking 
whose son he was. This done, he tied an extra pair of 
shoes behind his own saddle, and we set off with the 
adios of all the village. The padres intended to pass 
the night at the ruins, and had a train of fifty or sixty 
Indians loaded with beds, bedding, provisions, sacfito 
for mules, and multifarious articles, down to a white 
earthen washbowl; besides which, more favoured than 
we, they had four or five women. 

Entering the forest, we foimd the branches of the 
trees, which had beeii trimmed on my return to the vil- 
lage, again weighed down by the rains; the streams 
were very bad ; the padres were well mounted, but no 
horsemen, dismounted very often, and under my escort 
we got lost, but at eleven o’clock, very much to the sat- 
isfaction of all, our long,' strangc-looking, straggling 
party reached the ruins. The old palace was once more 
alive with inhabitants. 

There was a marked change in it since- I left; the 
walls were damp, the corridors wet; the continued rains 
were working through cracks and' crevices, and opening 
leaks in the roof ; saddles, bridles, boots, shoes, &c., 
were green and mildewed, and the guns . and pistols 
covered with a coat of rust. Mr. Catherwood’s ap- 
pearance startled me. He was wan and gaiunt ; lame, 
like me, frotn the bites of insects ; his face was swollen, 
and his left arm hung with rheumatism as if paralyzed. 

We sent the Indians across the courtyard to the op- 
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posite corridor, where the sight of our loose traps might 
not tempt them to their undoing, and selecting a place 
for that purpose, the catres were set tip immediately, 
and, with all the comforts of home, the padres lay down 
for an hour’s rest. I had no ill-will toward these worthy 
men ; on the contrary, the most friendly feeling ; but, 
to do the honours of the palace, I invited them to dine 
with us. Catherwood and Pawling objected, and they 
would have done better if left to themselves ; but they 
appreciated th6 spirit of the invitation, and returned me 
rniichas gratias. After their.siesta I escorted them over 
the palace, and left them in their apartment. Singu- 
larly enough, that night there was no rain; so that, with 
a hat before a candle, wc' crossed the courtyard and 
paid them a visit we found the three reverend gentle- 
men sitting on a mat on the ground, winding up the day 
with a comfortable game at cards, and the Indians 
asleep around them. 

The next morning, with the . assistance of Pawling 
and the Indians to lift and haul them, I escorted them 
to the other buildings, heard some curious speculations, 
and at two o’clock, with many exjnessions of good-will, 
and pressing invitations to their different convents, they 
returned to the village. 

liate in the afternoon the storm set in with terrific 
thunder, which at night rolled with fearful crashes 
against the walls, while the vivid lightning flashed 
along the corridors. The padres had laughed at us 
for their superior discrimination in selecting a sleeping- 
place, and this night their apartment Avas flooded. 
From this time my notebook contains memoranda only 
of the arrival of tlic Indians, with the time that the 
storm set in, its violence and duration, the deluges of 
rain, and the places to which Avt 3 were obliged to mo\e 
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our beds. Every day our residence became more wet 
and uncomfortable; On Thursday, the thirtieth of May, 
the storm opened with a whirlwind. At night the crash 
of falling trees rang tlirough the forest, rain fell in del- 
uges, the roaring of thunder was terrific, and as we lay 
looking out, the. aspect of the. ruined palace, lighted 
by the glare of lightning such as I never saw in this 
country, was awfully grand; in fact, there was too much 
of the sublime and terrible. The storm threatened the 
very existence of the building ; and, knowing the totter- 
ing state of the walls, for some moments we had appre- 
hensions lest the whole should fall and crush us. In 
the morning the courtyard and the ground below the 
palace 'were flooded, and by this time the whole front 
was so wet that we were obliged to desert it and move 
to the other side of the corridor. Even here we were 
not much better off; but we remained until Mr. Cather- 
wood had finished his last drawing; and on Saturday, 
the first of June, like rats leaving a sinking ship, we 
broke up and left the ruins. Before leaving, however, 
I will present a description of the remaining buildings. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Plan of the Ruina.—Pyramidal Structure.— A Building.— Stucco Ornaments. — 
Human Figures. — Tablets.— Remarkable Hieroglyphics.— Range of Pillars.— 
Stone Terrace.— Another Building.— A larfee Tablet.— A Cross.— Conjectures 
in regard to this Cross.— Beautiful Sculpture.- A Platform.— Curious De- 
vices. — A Statue.— Another Pyramidal Structure, sunnounted by a Building. — 
Corridors. — A curious Bas-relief.— Stone Tablets, with Figures in Bas-relief — 
Tablets and Figures. — The Oratorio.— More Pyramidal Structures and Build- 
ings. — Extent of the Ruins. — These Ruins the Remains of a polished and pe- 
culiar People. — Antiquity of Palenque. 

The plan opposite indicates the position of all the 
buildings which have been discovered at Palenque. 
There are remains of others in the same vicinity, but 
so utterly dilapidated that we have not thought it worth 
while to give any description of them, nor even to in- 
dicate their places on the plan. 

From the palace no other building is visible. Passing 
out by what is called the subterraneous passage, you de- 
scend the southwest corner of the terrace, and at the foot 
immediately commence ascending a ruined pyramidal 
structure, which appears once to have had steps on all its 
sides. These steps have been thrown down by th^ trees, 
and it is necessary to clamber over stones, aiding the feet 
by clinging to the branches. The ascent is so steep, 
that if the first man displaces a stone it bounds down 
the side of the pyramid, and wo to those behind; About 
half way up, through openings in the trees, is seen the 

VoL. II, — U u 29 
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building represented in the engraving opposite. The 
height of the structure on which it stands is one hundred 
and ten feet on the slope. The engravings represent 
the actual condition of the building, surrounded and 
overgrown by trees, but no description and no draw- 
ing can give effect to the moral sublimity of the spec- 
tacle. From the multiplicity of engravings required to 
illustrate the architecture and art^ of this unknown peo- 
ple, I have omitted a series of views, exhibiting the 
most picturesque and striking subjects that ever pre- 
sented themselves to the pencil of an artist. The ruins 
and the forest rriade the deep and abiding impression 
upon our minds ; but our, object is to present the build- 
ing as restored, as subjects for speculation and com- 
parison with the architecture of other lands and times. 
The supposed restorations were made after a careful ex- 
amination, and in each case the reader will see precisely 
what we had to ^lide us in making them. I must re- 
mark, however, that the buildings are the only parts 
which we attempted to restore ; the specimens of sculp- 
ture and stuccoed ornaments were drawn as we found 
them 
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The engraving opposite represents the same build- 
ing cleared from forest and restored, and, according 
to our division, marked on the plan No. 1. In the 
plate are given the ground-plan (beginning at the bot- 
tom), the front elevation, a section showing the posi- 
tion of tablets within, and the front elevation on a 
smaller scalej with the pyramidal structure on which it 
stands. 

The building is seventy-six feet in front and twenty- 
five feet deep*. It has five doors and six piers, all 
standing. The whole front was richly .ornamented in 
stucco, and 'the corner piers are covered with hiero- 
glyphics- each of which contains ninety-six squares. 
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The four piers are ornamented with human figures, 
two on each side, facing each other, which are repre- 
sented ill the following engravings in the order in which 
they stand upon the piers. 

The first is that of a woman with a child in her arms ; 
at least we suppose it to be intended for a woman from 
the dress. It is enclosed by an elaborate border, and 
stands on a rich ornament. The head is destroyed. 
Over the top are three hieroglyphics, and there are tra- 
ces of hieroglyphics broken off in the corner. The 
other three are of the same general character ; each 
probably had an infant in the arms, and over each are 
hieroglyphics. 

At the foot of the two centre piers, resting on the 
steps, are two stone tablets with what seemed interest- 
ing figures, but so encumbered with ruins that it was 
impossible to draw them. 
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The interior of the building is divided into two corri- 
' dors, running lengthwise, with a ceiling rising nearly to 
a point, as in the palace, and paved with large square 
stones. The front corridor is seven feet wide. The 
separating wall is very massive, and has three doors, 
a large one in the centre, and a smaller one on each 
side. In this corridor, on each side of the principal 
ddor, is a large tablet of hieroglyphics, each thirteen 
feet long and eight feet high, and each divided into two 
hundred and forty squares of characters or symbols. 
Both are set in the wall so as to project three or four 
inches. In oiie place a hole had been made in the 
wall close to the side of one of them, apparently for 
the purpose of attempting its removal, by which we 
discovered that the stone is about a foot thick. The 
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sculpture is in l)a,s-rclief. The tablets are represented 
in the eiigraviiigs opposite. 

The coiistriuition of the tablets was a large stone on 
each side, and smaller ones in the centre, as indicated 
by tlie dark lines in the engravings. 

In the right-hand tablet one line is obliterated by 
water that has trickled down for an unknown length of 
time, and formed a sort of stalactite or hard substance, 
which has incorporated itself with the stone, and which 
wc could not remove, though perhaps it might be de- 
tached by some chemical process. In the other tablet, 
nearly one lialf of the hieroglyphics are obliterated hj 
the action of water and decomposition of the stone. 
When we first saw them both tablets were eovi'red 
with n rliick coat of green moss, and it was nectis^ary 
to wa>h and sera])e tlnmi, clear tlio lines witli a stick, 
and scrub them thoroughly, for which last operation a 
pair of ])lackingd>rushes that .luan ha I ])icki'd up in my 
hoiiNC at (niatimala, and disobevaal my ordm* to throw 
a^vav irpr/ii tlu' road, provial exactly wliat wi' wanted 
and could not have jirocurtal. Ih'sidcs tins ]n*o(‘ess, on 
account of tin* darkni'ss of tin* ('orridor, irom tin' thick 
shade of tln‘ tree's irrowing bc'fore it, it. was ncci'ssary to 
burn candles or tor<*lu*s, and to throw' a strong light 
lipoii th * <U)i\r< while Mr. ( kitliciwvood w'as drawing. 

'Ida' corridor in the rear is dark and gloomy, and di- 
vided into threr* ajiartments. J\ach ol the side ajiart- 
ment'^ lias two narr</\v openings about thri'c inehes w'ide 
and a loot high. They have no remains of stailpturi’, 
fa* painbnua fir stu<-ef)ed ornann'nts. In the (Mmtr<‘ aparl- 
nifuit, s(*t ill thf' back wall, and fronting tlu^ })rincipal 
ijf cniranci*, is another tablet of hif'rpglyphics, 
four feet six inches wade ainl three feet six inches liigli. 
The roof above, it. is tight; ef)nse<piently it has not suf- 
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fered from exposure, and the hieroglyphics are perfect, 
though the stone is cracked lengthwise through the mid- 
dle, as indicated in the engraving. 

The impression made upon our minds by these speak- 
ing but unintelligible tablets I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe. Ftom some unaccountable cause* they have 
never before been presented to the public. Captains 
Del Kio and J4upaix both refer to them, but in very 
few words, and neither of them has given a single draw- 
ing. Acting under a royal commission, and selected, 
doubtless, as fit men for the duties intrustt'd to them, 
they cannot have been ignorant or insensible of their 
value. It is my belief they did not give them because 
in both eases the artists attached to their expedition 
wert'. incapable of the labour, and the steady, deter- 
mined perseverance required for drawing such compli- 
cated, unintelligible, and anomalous characters. As at 
Copan, Mr. (yutherwood divided his paper into squares ; 
the original drawings were reduced, and the engravings 
corrected l)y himself, and I believe they are as true 
‘•opies as tl;.e pencil can make : the real written records 
of a lost people. The Indians call this building an es- 
cuela or school, but our friends tJie padres called it a 
tribunal of justice, and these stones, they said, contain- 
ed the tables of the law. 

There is one important fact to be noticed. The hie- 
roglyphics arc the same as were found at Copan and Qui- 
rigua. The intermediate country is now occupied by 
races of Indians speaking many dilFerent languages, and 
entirely unintellit^ible to each other ; but there is room 
for the belief that the whole of this country was once 
occupied by the same', race, speaking the same lan- 
guage, or, at least, having the same written characters. 

There is no staircase or other visible communication 
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between the lower and upper parts of this building, and 
the only way of reaching the latter was by climbing 
a tree which grows close against the wall, and the 
branches of which spread over the roof. The roof is 
inclined, and the sides are covered with stucco orna- 
ments, which, from exposure to the elements, and the 
assaults of trees and bushes, are faded and ruined, so 
that it was impossible to draw them; but enough re-'* 
mained to give the impression that, when perfect and 
painted, they must have been rich and imposing. 
Along the top was a range of pillars eighteen inches 
high and twelve apart, made of small pieces of stone 
laid in mortar, and covered with stucco, crowning 
which is a layer of flat projecting stones, having some- 
what the appearance of a low open balustrade. 

In front of this building, at the foot of the pyramidal 
structure, is a small stream, part of which supplies the 
aqueduct before referred to. Crossing this, we come 
upon a broken stone terrace about sixty feet on the 
slope, with a level esplanade at the top, one hundred 
and ten feet in breadth, from which rises another pyram-^ 
idal structure, now ruined and overgrown with trees ; 
it is one hundred and* thirty-four feet high on the slope, 
and on its summit is the building marked No. 2, like 
the first shrouded among trees, but presented in the 
engraving opposite as restored. The plate contains, as 
before, the ground-plan, front elevation, section, and 
front elevation on a smaller scale, with the pyramidal , 
structure on which it stands. 

This building is fifty feet front, thirty-one feet deep, 
and has three doorways. The whole front was covered 
with stuccoed ornaments. The two outer piers con- 
tain hieroglyphics ; one of the inner piers is fallen, and 
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the oth'^r is ornamented with a figure in bas-relief, but 
faded and ruined. 

The interior, again, is divided into two corridors run- 
ning lengthwise, with ceilings as before?, and pavements 
of large square stones, in which forcible breaches have 
*becn made, doubtless by Captain Del Rio, and e-ea- 
vations underneath. The back corridor is divided into 
•»^hree apartments, and opposite the principal door of 
entrance is an oblong enclosure, with a heavy cornice 
or moulding of stucco, and a doorway richly ornament- 
ed over the top, but now much defaced ; on each side 
of the doorway was a tablet of sculptured stone, which, 
however, has been removed. Within, the chamber is 
thirteen feet wide and seven feet deep. There was no 
admission of light except from the door ; the sides were 
withopt ornament of any kind, and in the back wall, 
covering the whole width, was the tablet given in the 
engraving opposite. It was ten feet eight inches wide, 
six feet four inches in height, and consisted of three 
separate stone>s. That on the left, facing the spectator, 
is still in its jjlace. The middle one has been removed 
and carried down the side of the structure, and now lies 
near the bank of the stream. It was removed many 
years ago by one of the inhabitants of the village, with 
the intention of carrying it to his house ; but, after great 
labour, with no other instruments than the arms and 
hands of Indians, and pqlcs cut from trees, it had ad- 
vanced so far, when its removal was arrested by an 
order from the government forbidding any farther ab- 
straction from the ruins. Wc found it lying on its back 
near the brinks of the stream, washed by many floods 
of the rainy season, and covered with a thick coat of 
dirt and moss. We had scrubbed and. propped up, 
and probably the next traveller will find it with the 
VoL. II.— X X 30 
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same props under it which we placed there. In the 
engraving it is given in its original position on the wall. 
The stone on the right is broken, and, unfortunately 
altogether destroyed; most of the fragments have dis- 
appeared ; but, from the few we found among tlie ruins 
in the front of the building, there is no doubt that it 
contained ranges of hieroglyphics corresponding in gen- 
eral appearance with those of the stone on the left. 

The tablet, as given in the engraving, contains only 
two thirds of the original. In Del Rio^s work it is not 
represented at all. In Dupaix it is given, not, however, 
as it exists, but as made up by the artist in Paris, so as to 
present a perfect picture. The subject is reversed, with 
the cross in the centre, and on each side a single row 
of hieroglyphics, only eight in number. Probably, when 
Dupaix saw it (thirty-four years before), it was entire, 
but the important features of six rows of hieroglyphics 
on each side of the principal figures, each row con- 
taining seventeen in a line, do not appear. This is the 
more inexcusable in his publishers, as in his report 
Dupaix expressly refers to these numerous hieroglyph- 
ics ; but it is probable that his report was not accom- 
panied by any drawings of them. 

The principal subject of this, tablet is the cross. It 
is surmounted by a strange bird, and loaded with in- 
describable ornaments. The two figures are evidently 
those of important personages. They arc well drawn, 
and in symmetry of proportion arc perhaps equal X(\ 
many that are carved on the walls of the ruined tem- 
ples in Egypt. Their costume is in a style different 
from any heretofore given, and the foids would seem 
to indicate that they were of a soft and pliable texture, 
like cotton. Both are looking toward the cross, and 
one seems in the act of making an offering, perhaps of 
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child; all speculations on the subject are of course 
entitled to little regard, but perhaps it would not be 
wrong to ascribe to these personages a sacerdotal 
character. The hieroglyphics doubtl<|ss explain all. 
.Near them are other hieroglyphics, which reminded us 
of the Egyptian mode for recording the name, history, 
office, or character of the persons represented. This 
tablet of the cross has given rise to more learned spec- 
ulations than perhaps any others found at Palenque. 
Dupaix and his commentators, assuming for the build- 
ing a very remote antiquity, or, at least, a period long 
antecedent to the Christian era, account for the appesur- 
ance of the cross by the argument that it was known 
and had a symbolical meaning among ancient nations 
long before it was established as the emblem of the 
Christian faith. Our friends the padres, at the sight of 
it, immediately decided that the old inhabitants of Pa- 
lenque were Christians, and by conclusions which are 
sometimes called jumping, they fixed the age of the 
buildings in the third century. 

There is ii£?asoii to believe that this particular build- 
ing was intended as a temple, and that the enclosed 
inner chamber was an adoratorio, or oratory, or altar. 
What the rites and ceremonies of worship may have 
been, no one can undertake to say. 

The upper part of this building differs from the first. 
As before, there was staircase or other communica- 
•^on inside or out, nor Avere there the remains of any. 
The only mode of access was, in like manner, by climb- 
ing a tree, the b;.anches of which spread across the roof. 
The roof was inclined, and the sides were richly orna- 
mented with stU' CO figures, plants, and flowers, but 
mostly ruined. Among Miem were the fragments of a 
beautiful head and of two bodies, in justness of propor- 
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tion and symmetry approaching the Greek models. On 
the top of this roof is a narrow platform, supporting 
what, for the sake of description, I shall call two stories. 
The platform is J but two feet ten inches wide, and the 
superstructure of the first story is seven feet five inches 
in height ; that of the second eight feet five inches, the 
width of the two being the same. The ascent from one 
to the other is by square projecting stones, and the cov- 
ering of the upper story is of flat stones laid across and 
projecting over. The long sides of this narrow struc- 
ture are of open stucco .work, formed into curious and 
indescribable devices, human figured with legs and arms 
spreading and apertures between ; and the whole was 
once loaded with rich and elegant ornaments in stucco 
relief. Its appearance at a distance must have been 
that of a high, fanciful lattice. Altogether, like the rest 
of the architecture and ornaments, it was perfectly 
unique, difterent from the works of any other people 
with which we were familiar, and its uses and purposes 
entirely incomprehensible. Perhaps it was intended as 
an observatory. From the upper gallery, through open- 
ings in the trees growing around, we looked out over 
an immense forest, and saw the Lake of Terminos and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Near this building was another interesting monument, 
which had been entirely overlooked by those who prece- 
ded us in a visit to Palenque, a*id I mention this fact in 
the hope that the next visiter may discover many thing^^' 
omitted by us. It lies in front of the building, about 
forty or fifty feet down the side of the^>{)yraniidal struc- 
ture. When we first passed it with our i^uide it lay on 
its face, with its head downward, and half buried by 
an accumulation of earth and stones.- The outer side 
w^as rough and unhewn, and our attention was attract- 
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ed by its size; our guide said it was not sculptur- 
ed ; but, after he had shown us everything that he had 
knowledge of, and we had discharged hinm, in passing it 
again we stopped and dug around it, an!| discovered that 
the under surface was carved. The Indians cut down 
some saplings for levers, and rolled it over. The oppo- 
site engraving represents this monument. It is the only 
statue that has ever been found at Palenque. We were 
at once struck with its expression of serene repose and 
its strong resemblance to Egyptian statues, though in 
size it does not compare with the gigantic remains of 
Egypt. Ill height it is ten feet six inches, of which 
two feet six inches were under ground. The headdress 
is lofty and spreading; there are holes in the place of 
ears, which were perhaps adorned with earrings of gold 
and pearls. Round the neck is a necklace, and pressed 
against the breast by the right hand is an instrument 
apparently with teeth. The left hand rests on a hiero- 
glyphic, from which descends some symbolical orna- 
xnent. The lower part of the dress bears an unfortu- 
nate resemblance to the modern pantaloons, but the 
figure stands on Avhat we have always considered a 
hieroglyphic, analogous again to the custom in Egypt 
of recording the name and oilice of the hero or other 
person represented. The sides are rounded, and the 
back is of rough stone. Probably it stood imbedded in 
a wall. 

From the foot of the elevation on which the last- 
mentioned building stands, their bases almost toucliing, 
rises another pyramidal structure of about the same 
height, on the top ot which is the building marked No. 
3. Such is the oensiiv of the forest, even on the sides 
of the jiyramidal structure, that, though in a right line 
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but a short distance apart, one of these buildings cannot 
be seen from the other. 

The engraving opposite represents this building as 
restored, not frjfim any fancied idea of what it might 
have been, but from such remains and indications that 
it was impossible to make anything else of it. It is 
thirty-eight feet front and twenty-eight feel deep, and 
has three doors. The end piers are ornamented with 
hieroglyphics in stucco, tvsro large ‘medallions in hand^ 
some compartments, and the intermediate ones with 
bas-reliefs, also in stucco ; in genefal character similar 
to those before given, and for that reason, not to multi- 
ply engravings, I omit them. 
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The interior, again, is divided into two corridors, 
about nine feet wide each, and paved with stone. The 
engraving opposite represents the front corridor, with 
the ceiling rising nearly to a point, and covered at the 
top with a layer of flat stones^ Iii several places on 
each side* are holes, which are found also in all the 
other corridors; they were probably used to support 
poles for scaffol(fing while the building was in process 
of erection, and had never been, filled up. At the ex* 
treme end, cut through the wall, is one of the windows 
before referred t^, which have been the subject of spec- 
ulation from a^ogy to the letter Tau. 

. The back corridor is divided into three apartments* 
In the centre, facing the principal door of entrance, is 
an enclosed chamber similar to that which in the last 
building we have called an oratory or altar. Its 
shadow is seen in the engraving. The top* of the 
doorway was gorgeous with stuccoed ornaments, and 
on the piers at each side were stone tablets in bas-re- 
lief. Within, the chamber was four feet seven inches 
deep aud pine feet wide. There were no stuccoed 
ornaments or paintings, but set in the back wall was a 
stone tablet covering the whole width of the chamber, 
nine feet wide and eight feet high. 

The tablet is given in the frontispiece of this volume, 
and I beg to call to it the particular attention of the 
reader, as the most perfect and most interesting monu- 
, ment in Palen(^ue. Neither Del Rio nor Dupaix has 
given any drawing of it, and it is now for the first time 
presented to the public. It is composed of three separ- 
ate stones, the joints in which are shown by the blurred 
lines in the engraving. The sculpture is perfect, and 
the characters ^ nd figures stand clear and distinct on 
Ihe stone. On each side are rows of hieroglyphics* 
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The principal personages will be recognised at once as 
the same who are represented in the tablet of the cross. 
They wear the same dress, but here both seem to be 
making offerings, ffloth personages stand on the backs 
of human beings, one of whom supports himself by his 
hands and knees, and the other seems crus&cd to the 
ground by the weight. Between them, at the foot of 
the tablet, are two figures, sitting cross-legged, one bra-^ 
cing himself with his right hand on the ground, and with 
the left supporting a square table ; the attitude and ac- 
tion of the other are the same, except that they are in 
reverse order. The table also rests upon their bended 
necks, and their distorted countenances may perhaps be 
considered expressions of pain and suffering. They are 
both clothed in leopard-skins. Upon this table rest two 
batons crossed, their upper extremities richly ornament- 
ed, and supporting what seems a hideous mask, the eyes 
widely expanded, and the tongue hanging out. This 
seems to be the object to which the principal personages 
are making offerings. 

The pier on each side of the doorway contained a 
stone tablet, with figures carved in bas-relief, which are 
represented in the two following engravings. These 
tablets, however, have been removed from their place 
to the village, and set up in the wall of a house as or- 
naments. They were the first objects which we saw, 
and the last which Mr. Catherwo&d drew. The house 
belonged to two sisters, who have an exaggerated idea 
of the value of these tablets ; and, though al>yays pleas- 
ed with our coming to see them, made objections to 
having them copied. We obtained permission only by 
promising a copy for them also, which, however, Mr. 
Catherwood, worn out with constant labour, was entire- 
ly unable to piake. I cut out of Del Rio’s book the 
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drawings of the same subjects, which I thought, being 
printed, would please them better ; but they had exam- 
ined Mr. Catherwood’s drawing in its progress, and 
were not at all satisfied with .the substitute. The mo- 
ment I saw these tablets I formed tlie idea of purchas- 
ing them and carrying them home as a sample of Pa- 
lenque, but it was some time before I ventured to broach 
the subject. They could not be purchased without the 
house ; but that was no impediment, for I liked the 
house also. It was afterward included among the sub- 
jects of other negotiations which were undetermined 
when I left Palenqiie. 

The two figures stand facing each other, the first on 
the right hand, fronting the spectator. The nose and 
eyes are strongly marked, but altogether the develop- 
ment is not so strange as to indicate a race entirely dif- 
ferent from those which arc known. The headdress is 
curious and eomplieated, consisting principally of leaves 
of plants, with a large flower hanging down ; and among 
the ornaments are distinguished the beak and eyes of a 
bird, and aiortoise. The cloak is a leopard^s skin, and 
the figure has ruffles around the wrists and ancles. 

The second figure, standing on the left of the specta- 
tor, has the same profile which characterizes all the 
others at Palenque. Its headdress is composed of a 
plume of feathers, in which is a bird holding a fish 
in its mouth; and uf different parts of the headdress 
there arc three other fishes. The figure wears a richly- 
embroidered tippet, and a broad girdle, with the head 
of some animal 'in front, sandals, and leggins ; the right 
hand is extended in a prayerful or deprecating position, 
with the palm outward. Over the heads of these mys- 
terious personagvS are three cabalistic hieroglyphics. 

We considered the oratorio or altar the most interest- 
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ing portion of the ruins of Palenque ; and in order that 
the reader may understand it in all its details, the plate i 
opposite is presented, which shows distinctly all the com- f 
binations of the doorway, with its broken ornaments, the ■■ 
tablets on each sfde ; and within the doorway is seen : 
the large tablet on the back of the inner wall. The f 
reader will form from it some idea of the whole, and of ! 
its effect upon the stranger, when, as he climbs up the I 
ruined pyramidal structure, on the threshold of the door ^ 
this scene presents itself. We could not but regard it 
as a holy place, dedicated to the gods, and consecrated 
by the religious observances of a lost and unknown 
people. Comparatively, the hand of ruin has spared it, 
and the great tablet, surviving the wreck of elements, 
stands perfect and entire. Lonely, deserted, and with- 
out any worshippers at its shrine, the figures and char- 
acters are distinct as when the people who reared it 
went up to pay their adorations before it. To us it was 
all a mystery ; silent, defying the most scrutinizing gaze 
and reach of intellect. Even our friends the padres 
could make nothing of it. 

Near this, on the top of another pyramidal structure,' 
was another building entirely in ruins, which apparently 
had been shattered and hurled down by an earthquake. 
The stones were strewed on the side of the pyramid, 
and it was impossible even to make out llie ground- 
plan. 

Returning to No. 1 and proceeding south, at a dis* 
tance of fifteen liundred feet, and on a pyramidal struc- 
ture one hundred feet high from the bank of the river, 
is another building, marked on the plan No. 4, twenty 
feet front and eighteen feet deep, but in an unfortunate- 
ly ruined condition. The whole of the front wall haa 
fallen, leaving the outer corridor entirely exposed.^ 
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Fronting the door, and against the back wall of the 
inner corridor, was a large stucco ornament represent- 
ing a figure silting on a couch ; but a great part has 
fallen or been taken off and carried away. The body 
of the couch, with tiger’s feet, is aM that now remains. 
The outline of two tigers’ heads and of the sitting per- 
sonage is seen on the wall. The ^oss or destruction of 
this ornament is more to be regretted, as from what re- 
mains it appears to have been superior in execution to 
any other stucco relief in Palcnque. The body of the 
couch is entire, and the leg and foot hanging down the 
side are elegant specimens of art and models for study. 
The plate opposite represents this relief, and also a 
plan, section, and general view of the building. 

I have now given, without speculation or comment, 
a full description of the ruins of Palenque. I repeat 
what I stated in the beginning, there may be more 
buildings, but, after a close examination of the vague 
reports current in the village, we are satisfied that no 
more have ever been discovered ; and from repeated in- 
quries of Indians who liad traversed the forest in every 
direction in the dry seasob, we are induced to believe 
that no more exist. The whole extent of ground cov- 
ered by those as yet known, as appears by the plan, is 
not larger than our Park or Battery. In stating this 
fact I am very far from wishing to detract from the im- 
portance Or interest of the subject. I give our opinion^ 
with the grounds of it, and the reader will judge for 
himself how far these are entitled to consideration. 
It is proper to add, liowevcr, that, considering the space 
now occupied by the ruins as the site of palaces, tem- 
ples, and public buildings, and supposing the houses of 
the inhabitants ip have been, like those of the Egyptians 
and the present race of Indians, of frail and perishable 
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materials, and, as at Memphis and Thebes, to have dis- 
appeared altogether, the city may have covered an im- 
mense extent. 

The reader is perhaps disappointed, but we were not. 
There was no necelisity for assigning to the ruined city 
an immense extent, or an antiquity coeval with that of 
the Egyptians or of any other ancient and known peo- 
ple. What we had before our eyes was grand, curious, 
and remarkable enough. Here were the remains of a 
cultivated, polished, and peculiar people, who had passed 
through all the stages incident to the rise and fall of na- 
tions ; reached their golden age, and perished, entirely 
unknown. The links which connected them willi the 
human family were severed and lost, and these were 
the only memorials of their footsteps upon earth. We 
lived in the ruined palace of their kings ; we y^^ent up 
to their desolate temples and fallen altars ; and wher- 
ever we moved we satv the evidences of their tasle^ 
their skill in arts, their weaith and power. In the midst 
of desolation and ruin we looked back to the past, 
cleared away the gloomy forest, and fancied every 
building perfect, with its terraces and pyramids, its 
sculptured and painted ornaments, grand, lofty, and 
imposing, and overlooking an immense inhabited plain ; 
we called back into life the strange people who gazed 
at us in sadness from the walls ; pictured them, in fanci- 
ful costumes and adorned with plumes of feathers, as- 
cending the terraces of the palace and the steps lead- 
ing to the temples ; and often we imagined a scene of 
unique and gorgeous beauty and magnificence, reali- 
zing the creations of Oriental poets, the very spot which 
fancy would have selected for the ‘‘ Happy Valley” of 
Rasselas. In the romance of the world’s history no- 
thing ever impressed me more forcibly than the specta- 
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cle of this once great and l<jvely city, overturned, des- 
olate, and lost ; discovered by accident, overgrown with 
trees for miles around, and without even a name to dis- 
tinguish it. Apart from everything else, it was a mourn- 
ing witness to the world’s mutations. 

“ Nations melt 

From Power’s high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go.” 

As at Copan, I shall not at present ofter any conjec- 
ture in regard to the antiquity of these buildings, merely 
remarking that at ten leagues’ distance is a village cal- 
led Las Tres Cruces or the Three Crosses, from three 
crosses which, according to tradition, Cortez erected at 
that place when on his conquering march from Mexico 
to Honduras by the Lake of Peten. Cortez, then, must 
have passed within twenty or thirty miles of the place 
now called Palenque, If it had been a living city, its 
fame must have reached his cars, and he would proba- 
bly have turned aside from his road to subdue and plun- 
der it. It seems, therefore, but reasonable to suppose 
that it was at that time desolate and in ruins, and even 
the memory of it lost. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

• 

Departure from the Ruins.— Bad Road. — An Accident.— Arrival at the Village 
—A Funeral Procession.— Negotiations for Purchasing Palenque.— Making 
Casts. — Final Departure from Palenque. — Beautiful Plain.— Hanging Birds’- 
nests. — A Sitio. — Adventure with a monstrous Ape. — Hospitality of Padres. — 
Las Playas.— A Tempest.— Moschetoes. — A Youthful Merchant. — Alligators. 
— Another Funeral.— Disgusting Ceremonials. 

Among the Indians who came out to escort us to the 
village was one whom we had not seen before, and 
whose face bore a striking resemblance to those de- 
lineated on the walls of the buildings. In general the 
faces of the Indians were of an entirely different char- 
acter, but he might have been taken for a lineal de- 
scendant of the perished race. The resemblance was 
perhaps purely accidental, but we were anxious to pro- 
cure his portrait. He was, however, very shy, and un- 
willing to be drawn. Mr. Catherwood, too, was worn 
out, and in the confusion of removing we postponed it 
upon his promising to come to us at the village, but 
we could not get hold of him again. 

We left behind our kitchen furniture, consisting of 
the three stones which Juan put together the first day 
of our residence, vessels of pottery and calabashes, and 
also our beds, for the benefit of the next corner. Ev- 
erything susceptible of injury from damp was rusty or 
mouldy, and in a ruinous condition ; . we ourselves 
were not much better ; and with the clothes on our 
backs far from dry, we bade farewell to the ruins. We 
were happy when we reached them, but our joy at 
leaving them burst the bounds of discretion, and broke 
out into extravagances poetical, which, however, fortu- 
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nately for the reader, did not advance much beyond 
the first line ; 


“ Adios, Las Casas de Piedra.’’ 

The road was worse than at aify time before; the 
streams were swollen into rivers, and along the banks 
were steep, narrow gullies, very difficult to pass. At 
one o^ these, after attempting to ascend with my macho, 
I dismounted. Mr. Catherwood was so weak that he 
remained on the back of his mule; and after he had 
crossed, just as he reached the top, the mule’s strength 
gave way, and she fell backward, rolling over in the 
stream with Mr. Catherwood entirely under. Pawling 
was behind, and at that time in the stream. He sprang 
off and extricated Mr. Catherwood, unhurt, but very 
faint, and, as he was obliged to ride in his wet clothes, 
we had great apprehensions for him. At length we 
reached the village, when, exhausted by hard and unin- 
termitted labour, he gave up completely, and took to 
bed and the mcdicine-chest. In the evening nearly all 
' my friends of the dinner-party came to see us. That 
one day had established an intimacy. All regretted that 
we had had such an unfortunate time at the ruins, won- 
dered how we had lived through it, and were most kind 
in offers of services. The padre remained after the 
rest, and went home with a lantern in the midst of one 
of those dreadful storms which had almost terrified us 
at t^ ruins. 

The next day again was Sunday. It was my third 
Sunday in the village, and again it was emphatically a 
day of rest. In the afternoon a mournful interruption 
was given to the stillness of the place by the funeral of 
a young Indian girl, cnce the pride and beauty of the 
village, whose portrait Mr. Waldeck had taken to em- 
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bellish his intended work on Palenque. Her career, as 
often happens with beauty in higher life, was short, brill- 
iant, and imhiippy. She had married a young Indian, 
who abandoned her and went to another village. Ig- 
norant, innocent, aild unconscious of wron^, she was 
persuaded to marry. another, drooped, and died. The 
funeral procession passed our door. The corpse was 
borne on a rude bier, without coffin, in a white cotton 
dress, with a shawl over the head, and followed by a 
slender procession of women and children only. I 
walked beside it, and heard one of them say, “ bneno 
Chrisliano, to attend the funeral of a poor womto.” 
The bier was set down beside the grave, and in lifting 
the body from it the head turned on one side^ and the 
hands dropped ; the grave was too short, and as the 
dead was laid within the legs were drawn up, Her 
face was thin and wasted, but the mouth had a sweet- 
ness of expression which seemed to express that she 
had died with a smile of forgiveness for him who had 
injured her. I could not turn my eyes from her placid 
but grief-worn countenance, and so touching was its 
expression that I could almost have shed tears. Young, 
beautiful, simple, and innocent, abandoned and dead, 
with not a mourner at her grave. All seemed to think 
that she was better dead was poor, and could not 
maintain herself. The men went away,, and the women 
and children with their hands scraped the earth upon 
the body. It was covered up gradually and slowly ; 
the feet stuck out, and then all was buried but the face. 

A small piece of muddy earth fell upon one of the eyes, 
and another on her sweetly smiling mouth, changing 
the whole expression in a moment; death was now 
robed with terror. The women stopped to comment 
upon the change ; the dirt fell so as to cover the whole . ‘ 
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face except the nose, and for two or three moments 
this alone was visible. Another brush covered this, 
and the girl was buried. The r^adbr will excuse me. 

I am sorry to say that if she had been ugly, I should, 
perhaps, have regarde,d it as an eveiy-day case of a wife 
neglected by her husband f but* her sweet face speaking 
from the grave created an irhpression which even yet is 
hardly effaced. 

But to return to things more in my line. We had 
another long jourtiey before us. Our next move was 
for Yucatan. From Mr. Catherwood’s condition I had 
grealfNFear .that we would not be able to accomplish what 
we purposed ; but, at all events, it was necessary to go 
down to ^the seacoast. There were two routes, either 
by Tobasco or the Laguna, to Campeachy, and war 
again confronted us. Both Tobasco and Campeachy 
were besieged by the Liberals, or, as they were called, 
the Revblutionists. The former route required three 
days’ journey by land, the latter one short day ; and as 
Mr. C. was not able to ride, this determined us. In the 
mean time, while waiting for his recovery, and so as not 
to rust and be utterly useless when I returned home, I 
started another operation, viz., the purchase of the 
city of Palenque". I am bound to say, however, that I 
was not* bold enough to originate this, but fell into it ac- 
cidentally, in a long conversation with the prefect about 
the richness of the ^oil, the cheapness of land, its vicin- 
ity to the seatboard and the United States, and easy 
communication with New-York. He told me that a 
merlbfiant of Tobasco, who had visited the place, had 
propoi^ed to purchase a tract of land and establish a col- 
ony of emigrants, but he had gone away and never re- 
turned. He added, that for two years a government 
order from the State of Chiapas, to 'w|i^iQh the region 
; VoL. II.— Z z 
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belonged, had been lying in his hands for the sale of all 
land in the vicinity lying within dei^taM limits ; but there 
were no purchasers>Vand no sales" were ever made. 
Upon inquiry I learhed that this order, in its terms, 
embraced the ground occupied by the ruined city. No 
exception whatever was' in favour ef it. He 

showed 'me the ord5Sf/%^iet Was imperatw^ and he 
said thatiif any exOe|)ilon was intended, it would have 
been so eiepirdssed; wherefore he considered himself 
bound to receive an offer for any pohion of the land. 
The sale was directed to be by appraisement, the appli- 
cant to name one man, the prefect another, and,iif%e- 
cessary, they two to name a third; and the application, 
with the price fixed and the boundaries, was to ^e sent 
to Ciudad Real for the approval of the governor and a 
deed. 

The tract containing the ruins consisted of aboht six 
thousand acres of good land, which, according to the 
usual appraisement, would cost about fifteen hundred 
dollars, and the prefect said that it would not be valued 
a cent higher on account of the ruins. I resolved im- 
mediately to biij^dt^ I would fit up the palace and re- 
people the old city of Palenque. But there w^ btie 
difficulty : by the laws of Mexico iio^^ibranger can pur- 
chase lands unless married to a hija del pais, or daugh- 
ter of the country. This, by-the-way, is a grand stroke 
of policy, holding up the most pojv^^ful attraction of 
the country to sediice men from their natural alle- 
giance, and radicate them in the imil ; and it is taking 
them where weak and vulnerable ; for, when wailder- 
ing in strange countries, alone and friendless, bfiffeted 
and battered, with no one to care for him, there are 
moments when a lovely woman might root the stranger 
to any spot earth. On principle t always resisted 
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such tendencies, but I never before found it to my in- 
terest to give way. The ruined city of Palenque was a 
most desirable piece of property. • 

The case was embarrassing and complicated. Soci- 
ety in Palenque was snrall; the oldeht young lady was 
not more than fourteen, and the pre^ttiest woman, who 
already had contributed most to our happiness (she 
made our cigars), was already married. ‘The house 
containing the two tablets belonged to a widow lady 
and a single sister," good-looking, amiable, and both 
about forty. The house was one of the neatest* in the 
place. I 'always liked to visit it, and had before 
thought that, if passing a year at the ruins, it would 
be delightful to have this house in the village for rec- 
reation'and occasional visits. With cither of these la- 
dies would come possession of the house and the two 
stone tablets f but the difficulty was that there were two 
of them, both equally interesting and equally interest- 
ed. r am particular in mentioning these little circum- 
stances, to shpw the difficulties that attended every step 
of our enterprise in that country. There was an alter- 
native, and that was to purchase in the name of some 
other person ; but I did not know any one I could trust. 
At length, however, I hit upon Mr. Russell, the Ameri- 
can consul at Laguna, who was married to a Spanish 
lady, and already had large possessions in the country ; 
and I arranged with the prefect to make the purchase in 
his name. Pawljng was to accompany me to the Lagu- 
na, for the purpose of procuring and carrying back evi- 
dence of Mr. Russell’s co-operation and the necessary 
funds, and was to act as my agent in completing the 
purchase. The prefect was personally anxious to com- 
plete it. The buddings, he said, were fast going to de- 
cay, and in a few years more would be xHDunds of ru- 
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ins. In that country they ^ere ri6t appreciated or un- 
derstood, and he l^d^the lil^^eral wish that the tablets 
of hieroglyphics ;.pairticularly might find their way to 
other countries, inspected and kudied by scientific 
men, and their or^in and history be ascertained. Be- 
sides, he had an id^a tfaia^ imihcnse discoveries were still 
to be made and pre^urea found, and' he was anxious 
for a thorough exploration, in which he should himself 
co-operate. ’"The two tablets which I had attempted to 
purchase were highly prized by the owners, .but he 
thought they could be secured by purchasing th^house, 
and I authorized him to buy it at a fixed price. 

In my many conversations with the prefect I had 
broached the subject of making casts from the r tablets. 
Like every other official whom I met, he supposed that 
I was acting under a commission from my government, 
which idea was sustained by having in my employ a man 
of such character and appearance as Pawling, ttiough 
every time I put my hand in my pocket I had a feeling 
sense that the case was far otherwise. lathe matteV^f 
casts he offered every assistance, but there was no fflas- 
ter of Paris nedrer than the Laguna or Campeachy, and 
perhaps not there. We had made ai^experiment at the 
ruins by catching in the river a large quantity of snails 
and burning the shells, but it did not answer. He re- 
ferred us to some limestone in the neighbourhood, but 
this would not do. Pawling knew nothing of casting. 
The idea had never entered his mind before, but he 
was willing to undertake thisi Mr. Catherwoc^, who 
had been shut up in Athens during the Greek Revolu- 
tion, when it w'as besieged by the Turks, and in pursu- 
ing his artistical studies had perforce made castings 
with his own hands, gave him \yritteD instructions, and 
it was agree® that when he returned with the creden-. 
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tials from Mr. Russell he sfi6ul4\brmg back plaster of 
Paris, and, while the proceedings completing the 
purchase were pending, should odciipy himself in this 
new branch of business. 

On the fourth of June we took <Jur ^lial departure 
from Palenque. Don S.ahtiagp sentme a farevirell let- 
ter, enclosing, according to the c^ustom of the country, 
a piece of silk,' the meaning of y?hich I did hot un- 
derstand, but learned that it was mehnt as a pledge of 
friendship, which I reciprocated with a penknife. The 
prefect was kind and courteous to the last ; even the old 
alcalde, dra^Hng" a little daily revenue from us, was 
touched. Every male inhabitant came to the house to 
bid us farewell and wish us to return; and before start- 
ing we rode round and exchanged adios with all their 
wives: good, kind, and quiet people, free from all agi- 
tating cares, and aiming only at an undisturbed exist- 
ence ‘in a place which I had been induced to believe 
the abode ,of savages and full of danger, 

In ordj^r to accompany us, the cura had postponed 
for two days a visit to his hacienda, which lay on our 
road. Pawling continued with us for the purpose be- 
fore mentioned, and Juan according to contract. I had 
agreed to return him to Guatimala. Completely among 
strangers, he was absolutely in our power, and follow- 
ed blindly, but with great, misgivings asked the padre 
where we were taking him. His impression was that 
he W8^ setting out for, my country, and he had but little 
hope p| ever seeing Guatimala again. 

From*, the village we entered immediately upon a 
beautiful plain, picturesque, ornamented with trees, and 
extending five or six days^ journey to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The road .was very muddy, but, open to the sun 
. in the morning, was not so bad as we feared. On the 
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borders of a piece ot woodland, were singular trees, 
with a4all truhk,.tl^ bark very'sniboth, and the branch- 
es festooned with4i8nging birds’-nests. The bird was 
called the jagua,'and ^uik^in this tree, as the padre told 
us, to prevent serplints fijom getting at thfc young. The 
cura, notwithstanding his' strange figure, and a life of 
incident and danger^ was almost a woman in voice, 
manner; tastes, and feelings. He had been educated 
at the capitnl, and sent as a penance to this retired cu- 
racy. The visit of the .padres had for the first time 
broken the monotony of his life. In the political con- 
vulsions of the capital he had made himself obnoxious 
/to the church government by diis liberal opinions ; but 
unable, as he said, to find in him any tangible .olfence, 
his superiors had called him up on a charge of polluting 
the surplice, founded on the circumstance that, in the 
time of the cholera, when his fellow-creatures were ly- 
ing air around him in the agonies of death, in leaning 
over their bodies to administer the sacrament, his sur- 
plice had been soiled by saliva from the moutli of a 
dying man. For this he was condemned .to pt'nancc 
and prayers, from midnight till daybreak, for two years 
ill the Cathedral, deprived of a good curacy, and sent to 
Palenquc. 

At half past two we reached his sitio or small haci- 
enda. In the apprehension of the afternoon’s rain, we 
would have continued to the end of our afternoon’s 
journey ; but the padre watched carefully the appear- 
ance of the sky, and, after satisfying himself that the 
rain would not come on till late, positively forbade our 
passing on. His sitio was what would be called at 
home a new” jilace, being a tract of wild land of I do 
not know what extent, but some large quantity, wliicli 
had cost; hira^ twenty-five dollars, 'and about as much 
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more to make the irnprovement|, which consisted of a 
hut made of poles ahd^. thatched w^h jco^^^-husks, and a 
cosina or kitchen at a little distanbe. , The stables 
and outhouses were a clearing bounded by a forest so 
thick that cattle could not penetrate it, and on the road- 
side by a i^udc fence. Altogether, in that mild climate 
the effect was good ; and it was one of those occa- 
sions which make a man feel, away from the region 
of fictitious wants, how little is necessary for the com- 
forts of life. The furniture of the hut consisted of 
two reed bedsteads, a table, and a bench, and in one 
corner was* a pile of corn. The ciira sent out for half 
a dozen fresh pineapples; and while we were refresh- 
ing ourselves with, them we hoard an extraordinary 
noise in the woods, which an Indian boy told us was 
made by un animal.’’ Pawling and I took our guns, 
and entering a path in the Avoods, as we advanced 
the noise sounded fearful, but all at once it stopped. 
The boy opened a way through thickets of brush and 
underwood, and through an opening in the branches I 
saw on the Jimbs of a high tree a large black aiiiinal 
with fiery eyes. The boy said it was not a mico or 
monkey, and I supposed it to be a catarnount. I had 
barely an opening through which to take aim, fired, and 
the animal dropped below the range of vieAv ; but, not 
hearing him sfrike the ground, I looked again, and saw 
him hanging by his ttail, and dead, with the blood 
streaming from his mouth. Pawling attempted to climb 
the treb ; but it was fifty feet to the first branch, and the 
blood trickled down the trunk. Wishing to examine 
the creature more closely, we sent the boy to the house, 
Avhcnce he returned with a couple of Indians. They 
cut down the trc' , which fell with a terrible crash, and 
still the animal hung by its tail. The ball had hit him 
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in the mouth and knocked out the fore teeth, passed 
out at the top of his back between his shoulders, and 
must have killed him instantly. The tenacity of his 
tail seemed marvellous, but was easily explained. It 
had no grip, and had lost all muscular power, but was 
wound round the branch with the end under, so that 
the weight of the body tightened the coil, and the hard- 
er the strain, the more secure was the hold. It was not 
a monkey, but so near a connexion that I would not 
have shot him if I had known it. In fact, he was even 
more nearly related to the human family, being called 
a monos or ape, and measured six feet includiiig the 
tail ; very muscular, and in a struggle would have been 
more than a match for a man ; and the padre said they 
wbre known to have attacked women. The Indians 
carried him* up to the house and skinned him ; and 
when lying on his back, wdth his skin off and his eyes 
staring, the padre cried out, es hombre,’’ it is a man, 
and I almost felt liable to an indictment for homicide. 
The Indians cooked the body, and I contrived to pre- 
serve the skin as a curiosity, for its extraordinary size ; 
but, unluckily, I left it on board a Spanish vessel at sea. 

In the mean time the padre had a fowl boiled for din- 
ner. Three guests at a time were not too much for 
his open hospitality, but they went beyond his dinner- 
service, which consisted of three bowls. There was no 
plate, knife, fork, or spoon, and, for, the cura himself 
not even a bowl. The fowl was served in an ocean of 
broth, which had to be* disposed of first, Tortillias and 
a small cake of fresh cheese composed the rest of the 
meal. • Tlie reader will perhaps connect such an en- 
tertainment with vulgarity of manners ; but the curate 
was a gentleman, and made no apologies, for he gave 
us the best he had. We had sent oiir carriers on be- 
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fore, the padre gave, us a servant as a guide, and at 
three o’clock we bade him farewell. He was the last 
padre whom we met, and put a seal upon thie kindness 
we had received from all the padres of that country. 

At five o’clock, by, a minfdy roa^, through a pictu- 
resfiue country, remarkable only for swarms of butterflies 
with large yellow wings which filled the air, we reached 
Las Play as. This village is the head of navigation of the 
waters that empty in this direction into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The whole of the great plain to the sea is intersect- 
ed by creeks and rivers, some of them in the summer dty, 
and oh the rising of the waters overflowing their banks. 
At tills season the plain on one side of the village was 
inundated, and seemed a large lake. The village was 
a small collection of huts upon what might be called its 
banks. It consisted of one street or road, grass-grown 
and still* as at Palenquc, at the extreme end of which 
was the church, under the pastoral care of our friend 
the padre. Our guide, according to the directions of 
the padre, conducted us to the convent, and engaged the 
.sexton to provide us with supper. The convent was 
built of upright sticks, with a thatched roof, mud floor, 
and furnished with three reed bedsteads and a table. 

At this place we were to embark in a canoe, and had 
sent a courier a day beforehand, with a letter from the 
prefect to the justitia, to have one, ready for us. The 
justitia was a portly njulatto, well dressed, and very civil, 
had ■ a canoe of his own, and promised to procure us 
two bogadores or rowers in the morning. Very soon 
the nSoschetocs'made alarming demonstrations, and gave 
us apprehensions of a fearful night. To make a show 
of resistance, we built a large fire in the middle of the 
convent. At n ght the storm came on with a high wind, 
which made it necessary to close the doors. P'or two 
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hours we had a tempest of wind and rain, with terrific 
thunder and lightning. One blast burst open the door 
and scattered the fire, so that it came very near burn- 
ing down the convent. Between the smoke and mos- 
chetoes, it was a ^natter of debate which of the tw^o 
to choose, suffocation or torture. . We prrferrcd the 
former, and had the latter besides, and passed a miser- 
able night. 

The next morning the justitia came to say that the 
bogadores were not ready and could not go that day. 
The price which he named was about twice as much as 
the cura told us wc ought to pay, besides possol (balls of 
mashed Indian corn), tortillas, honey, and meat. I re- 
monstrated, and he went off to consult the mozos, but 
returned to say that "they would not take less, and, after 
treating him with but little of the respect due to office, 
I was obliged to accede ; but I ought to add, that 
throughout that country, in general, prices arc fixed, 
and there is less advantage taken of the necessity of 
travellers than in most others. We were loth to re- 
main, for, besides the loss of time and the uioschctoes, 
the scarcity of provisions was greater than at Palcnqiie. 

The sexton bought us some corn, and his Avife made 
us tortillas. The principal merchant in the place, or, 
at least, the one who traded most largely with us, was 
a little boy about twelve years old, who was dressed in 
a potato or straw hal.. He had brought us some fruit, 
and Ave saw him coming again with' a string over his 
naked shoulder, dragging oii the ground what proved 
to be a large fish. The principal food of the place 
Avas young alligators. They Avcrc about a foot and a 
half long, and at tliat youthful time of life Avere con- 
sidered very tender. At their first appearance on the 
table they had not an inviting aspect, but cc est que le 
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premier pas qui coute, they tasted better than the fish, 
and they were the best food possible for our canoe voy- 
age, being dried and capable of preservation. 

Go where we will, to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
we are sure to meet one acquaintasftce. Death is al- 
ways with 'us. In the afternoon was the funeral of 
a child. The procession consisted of eight or ten 
grown persons, and as many boys and girls. The sex- 
ton carried the child in his arms, dressed in Avhite, with 
a wreath of flowers around its head. All were hud- 
dled around the sexton, walking together the. father 
and mother with him ; and even more than in Costa 
Kica I remarked, not only an absence of solemnity, but 
cheerfulness and actual gaycty, from the same happy 
conviction that the child had gone to a better world. I 
happened to be in tlie church as iliey approached, more 
like a wedding than a burial party. The floor of the 
church w^as earthen, and the grave, was dug inside, 
because, as the sexton told me, the father was rich 
and could afford to pay for it, and the father seemed 
pleased and proud that he could give his child such a 
Imrial-place. The sexton laid the child in the grave, 
folded its little hands across its breast, placing there a 
small rude cross, covered it over wdth eight or ten inch- 
es of earth, and then got into the grave and stafnped it 
dowm with his feet. He then got out and threw in 
more, and, going outJiidc of the church, brought back a 
pounder, being a log of wood about four feet long and 
ten inches in diameter, like the rammer used among 
us by paviors, and again taking his place in the grave, 
threw up the pounder to the full swing of his arm, and 
brought it down witli all his strength over the head of 
the child. My olood ran cold. As he threw it up a 
second lime I caught his arm and remonstrated with 
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him, but he. said that they always did so with those 
buried inside the church that the earth, must be all put 
back, and the floor of the church made even. My re- 
monstrances seemed only to give him more strength and 
spirit. The swea< rolled down his body, and when 
perfectly tired with pounding he .stepped out of the 
grave. But this was nothing. More earth was thrown 
in, and. the. father laid down his hat, stepped into the 
grave, and the pounder was handed to him. I saw 
‘'him throw it up twice and bring it down with a dead, 
heavy noise. 1 never beheld a more brutal and dis- 
gusting scene. The child’s body must have been 
crushed to atoms. 

Toward evening the moschetoes began their opera- 
tions. Pawling and Juan planted sticks in the ground 
outside the convent, and spread sheets over them for 
nets; but the rain came on and drove them within, and 
we passed another wretched night. It may be asked 
how the inhabitants live. I cannot answer. They 
seemed to suffer as much as we, but at home they 
could have convenience.s which wc could not carry in 
travelling. Pawling suffered so much, and heard such 
dreadful accounts of what we would meet with below, 
that, in a spirit of impetuosity and irritation, he resolved 
not to continue any farther. From the difficulty and 
uncertainty of communications, however, I strongly ap- 
prehended that in such case all •the schemes in which 
he was concerned must fall through and be abandoned, 
os I was not willing to incur the expense of sending 
materials, subjecjt to delays and uncertainties, uiiless in 
special charge, and once more he changed his purpose. 

I had but one leave-taking, and that was a trying 
one. I was to bid farewell to my noble macho. ITc 
had carried me more than two ihousand miles, over the 
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worst roads that mule ever travelled. , He stood tied 
to the door of the convent i saW.tliQ luggage, and even 
his own saddle, carried away by hand, ^ind seemed 
to have a presentiment that something unusual was 
going on. I had often been solicited to sell him, but 
no money 'could have ^tempted me. He was in poorer 
condition than when we reached Palenque. Deprived 
of corn and exposed to Ihc dreadful rains, he was 
worse than when worked hard and fed well every day, 
and in his drooping state seemed to reproach me for 
going away and leaving him forlorn. I threw my arms 
around his. neck ; his eyes had a mournful expression, 
and at that moment he forgot the aiigry prick of the 
spur. I laid aside the memory of a toss from his back 
and ineffectual attempts to repeat it, and we remem- 
bered only mutual kind offices and good-fellowship. 
Tried and faithful companion, where are you now ? ,I 
left him, with two others, lied at the door of the convent, 
to be taken by the sexton to the prefect at Palcnqu^, 
there to recover from the debilitating influence of the 
early rains^ and to roam on rich pasture-grounds, un- 
touched by bridle or spur, until I should return to 
mount him again. - 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Embarcation.— An inundated Plain.~Rio Chico. — The Usumasinta.— Rio Pal- 
jbsada. — Yucatan. — Mofe Revolutions. — Vespers. — Embarcation for the La- 
guna. — Shooting Alligators. — Tremendous Storm. — Boca Chico. — Lake of 
Terminos.r~A Calnt, succeeded by a Tempest.— Arrival at the l.ag\ina. 

At seven o’clock we went down to the shore to 
embark. The boatmen whom the justice had consult- 
ed, and for whom he had been so tenacious, were his 
honour himself and another man, who, we thought, 
was hired as the cheapest help he could find in the vil- 
lage. The canoe was about forty feet loog, with a loldo 
or awning of about twelve feet at the stern, and covered 
with matting. All the space before this was required 
by the boatmen to work the canoe, and, with^all our 
luggage under the awning, we liad but narrow quarters. 
The seeming lake on w^liieli we started w^as merely a 
large inundated plain, coverc^d with water to the depth 
of three or four feet ; and the ju.stiec in the stern, and 
his assistant before, walking in the l?ottoiA of the ca- 
noe, ivith poles against their shoulders, scjt her across. 
At eight o’clock wc entered a narrow, muddy creek, 
not wdder .than a canal, but very deep, and with the 
current against us. The setting-pole Could not touch 
bottom, but it was forked at one end, and, keeping 
close to the bank, the bogador or Vdwer fixed it against 
the branches of overhanging tree^ and pushed, while 
the justice, wdiosc pole had a rude hook, Jastened it to 
other branches forward and pulled. lu this way, with 
no view but that of the wooded banks, Ave Avorked 
sloAvly along the muddy stream. Ifi turning a short 
bend, suddenly avc saw on the banks eight or ten alli- 
gators, some of them lAventy feet long, huge, hideous 
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monsters, appropriate inhabitants of such a stream, and, 
considering the frailty of our little vessel, not very at- 
tractive neighbours. As we approached they plunged 
heavily into the water, sometimes rose in the middle of 
the stream, and swam across or di^lappeared. At half 
past twelve we entered the Rio Chico or Little River, 
varying from two to five hundred feet in width, deep, 
muddy, and very sluggish, with woo.ded banks of impen- 
etrable thickness. At six o’clock we entered the great 
Usumasinta, five or six hundred yards across, one of the 
noblest rivers in Central America, rising among the moun- 
tains of Peten, and emptying into the Lake of Terminos. 

At this point the three provinces of Chiapas, Tobasco, 
and Yucatan meet, and the junction of the waters of 
the Usumasinta and the Rio Chico presents a singular 
spectacle. Since leaving the sheet of water before the 
Playas we had been ascending the stream, but now, 
continuing in the same direction and crossing the line 
of junction, wc came from the ascending current of the 
Rio Chico into the descending flow of the Usumasinjta. 
Working out into the middle and looking back, we saw 
the Usumasinta and Rio Chico coming together, and 
forming an angle of not more than forty degrees, one 
running up and the other down. Amid the wildness 
and stillness of the majestic river, and floating in a lit- 
tle canoe, the effect was very extraordinary; but the 
cause was obvious. • *The Usumasinta, descending swift- 
ly and with immense force, broke against a projecting 
headland on the left of its course ; and, Avhile the main 
body forced its way past and hurried on to the ocean, 
part was turned back at this sharp angle with such 
power as to forfn ♦he creeks which we had ascended, 
and Hood the plain of the Playas. 

At this time, away from the wooded banks, with the 
scttiiig-poles at rest, and lloating quietly on the bosom 
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of the noble TJsiimasinta, our situation was pleasant and 
exciting. A strong wind sweeping down the .river 
drove away the mosclictoes, and there were no gather- 
ing clouds to indicate rain. We had expected to come 
to for the night, bift the evening was so clear that we 
determined to continue. , Unfortunately, we were obli- 
ged to leave the Usumasiiita, and, about an hour after 
dark, turned to the north into the Rio Palisada. The 
whole great plain from Palenquc to the Gulf of Mexico 
is broken by creeks and streams. The Usumasinta in 
its stately course receives many, and sends off others to 
find their way by other channels to the sea. 

Leaving the broad expanse of the Usumasinta, with 
its comparative light, the Rio Palisada, narrow, and with 
a dark line of forest on each side, had an aspect 
fearfully ominous of rnosehetoes. Unfortunately, at the 
very beginning wc brushed against the bank, and took 
on board enough to show us the bloodthirsty character of 
the natives. Of course th.at night afforded us little sleep. 

.At daylight we were still droj)ping down the river. 
This was the region of the great logwood coitntry. Wc 
met a large bun go with two masts moving against the 
stream, set up by hauling and pushing on the branch- 
es of trees, on her way for a cargo. As we advanced, 
the banks of the river in some places were cleared and 
cultivated, and had whitewashed houses, and small su- 
gar-mills turned by oxen, and cano*cs were lying on the 
water ; altogether the scene was pretty, but with the 
richness of th(» soil suggesting thr, idea how beautiful 
this country might be made. 

At two o’clock wc reached the Palisada, situated on 
the left bank of the river, on a luxnriSht plain elevated 
some fifteen or twenty feet. Several biingoes lay along 
the bank, and in front was a long street, with large and 
well-built houses. This, our first point, was in the 
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State of Yucatan, then in revolution against the gov- 
ernment of Mexico. Our descent of the river had been 
watched from the bank, and before we landed we were 
hailed, asked for our passports, and directed to present 
ourselves immediately to the alcalde.. The intimation was 
percmptoiy, and we proceeded forthwith to the alcalde. 
Don Francisco Hebreu was superior to any man I had 
yet found at the head of a municipality ; in fact, he was 
chief of the Liberal party in that section of the state, 
and, like all the other officials in the Mexican provin- 
ces, received us with the respect due to an official 
passport of a friendly nation. We were again in the 
midst of a revolution, but had not the remotest idea 
what it was about. We were most intimately acquaint- 
ed with Central American politics, but this was of no 
more user to iis than a knowledge of Texan politics 
would be to a stranger in the United States. For sev- 
eral months the' names of Morazan and Carrera Had 
rung in our ears like those of our own candidates for the 
presidency at a conteste<l election ; but we had passed 
the limits of their world, and were obliged to begin anew. 

For eight years the Central party had maintained the 
ascendancy in Mexico, during which time, as a mark 
of the sympathy between neighbouring people, the Lib- 
eral or Democratic party had been ascendant in Cen- 
tral America. Within the last six months the Central- 
ists had overturned fthe Liberals in Central America, 
and during the same time the Liberalists had almost 
driven out the Centralists in Mexico. Along the whole 
coast of the Paciftc the Liberals were in arms, waging 
a strong revolutionary war, and threatening the capital, 
which they aftor^pird entered, but, after great massacre 
and bloodshed, wer^' expelled. On the Atlantic side, 
the stales of Tobasco and Yucatan had declared their 
Von. II.— 3 B 
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independence of the general government, and in the 
interior of both states the officials of the Central gov- 
ernment had been driven out. The seaports of Tobas- 
co and Campeachy, garrisoned by Central troops, still 
held out, but they Aycre at that time blockaded and be- 
sieged on land by the Federal forces. All communi- 
cations by sea and land were cut off, their supplies 
were short, and Don Francisco thought they would 
soon be obliged by starvation to surrender. 

The revolution seemed of a higher tone, for greater 
cause, and conducted with more moderation than in 
Central America. The grounds of revolt here were 
the despotism of the Central government, which, far 
removed by position, and ignorant of the condition and 
resources of the country, used its distant provinces as a 
quartering place for rapacious officers, and a source of 
revenue for money to be squandered in tlie capital. 
One little circumstance showed the impolicy and ineffi- 
ciency of the laws. On account of high duties, smug- 
gling was carried to such an extent on the coast that 
many articles were regularly sold at the Palisada for 
much less than the duti(‘s. 

The revolution, like all others in that country, began 
with pronnneiarnentos, i. e., declarations of the mimici- 
palit^, or what we would call the corporation of a 
town, in favour of any particular party. The Palisada 
had made its pronunciarnenlo but t,wo weeks before, the 
Central officers had been turned out, and the present 
alcalde was hardly warm in his place. The change, 
however, had been clFectcd with a spirit of moderation 
and forbearance, and without bloodshed. Don Fran- 
cisco, with a liberality unnsnal, spokq|pf his immediate 
predecessor, as an upright but misguided man, who was 
not persecuted, but then living in the place unmolested. 
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The Liberals, however, did not expect the same treat- 
ment 'at the hands of the Centralists. An invasion 
had been apprehended from Tobasco. Don Franeisco 
had his silver and valuables packed up, and kept his 
bungo before the door to save hiS effects and family, 
and the place was alive with patriots brushing up arms 
and preparing for war. 

Don Francisco was a rich man ; had a hacienda of 
thirty thousand head of cattle, logwood plantations and 
bungocs, and was rated at two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The house in which he lived was on the bank of 
the river, newly built, one hundred and fifty feet front, 
and had cost him twenty thousand dollars. While we 
were with him dinner was about being served, in a lib- 
eral style of housekeeping unusual in that country, and, 
with the freedom of a man who felt sure tliat he could 
not be taken unaware, he asked us to join him at ta- 
ble. In all his domestic relations he was like the re- 
spectable head of a family at home. lie had two sons, 
whom he intended to send to the United States to be 
educated ? and minor things, too, called up home feel- 
ings. For the first time in a long while we had bread, 
made of Hour from New-York, and the barrel-head had 
a Rochester brand. Don Francisco had never trav- 
elled farther than Tobasco and Campcachy, but he 
was well acquainted with Europe and the United States, 
geographically and |)olitically ; indeed, he was one of 
the most agreeable conq)anions and best-informed men 
we met in that country. We remained with him 
all the afternoon, and toward tivening moved our chairs 
outside in front of the house, which at evening was the 
rt^gular galhering-plat^e of the family. The bank of the 
river was a pitunenado for the people of the town, 
who slopped to exchange greetings with Don Fran- 
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cisco and his wife ; a vacant chair was always at hand, 
and from time to time one took a seat with us. When 
the vesper bell struck conversation ceased, all rose frCm 
their seats, made a short prayer, and when it was over 
turned to each othtir with a buenos noces, reseated 
themselves, and renewed the conversation. There was 
always something imposing in the sound of the vesper 
bell, presenting the idea of an immense multitude of 
people at the same moment offering up a prayer. 

During the evening a courier arrived Avith despatches 
for Don Francisco, advising him that a town which had 
‘‘ pronounced’’ in favour of the Liberals had pronounced 
back again^ which seemed to give both him and his 
wife much uneasiness. At ten o’clock an armed pa- 
trol came for orders, and wc retired to what we much 
needed, a good night’s rest. 

In the morning Don Francisco, half in jest and 
half in earnest, told us of the uneasiness wc had giv- 
en his wife. Pawling’s ISpanish, and constant use 
of idioms well known as belonging to the city of 
Mexico, had excited her suspicions ; she said he Avas 
not an American, but a Mexican from the capital, and 
she believed liim to be a spy of the Centralists. Paw- 
ling did not like the imputation ; h(i Avas a little morti- 
fied at this visible mark of long absence from his (?onn- 
try, and not at all flattered at being taken for a Mexi- 
can. Don Francisco laughed at if, but his Avife Avas so 
pertinacious, that, if. it had not been for the apparent 
propriety of my being attended by one perfectly fa- 
miliar Avilh the language of the country, 1 believe, in the 
state of apprehension and distrust. Pawling Avould have 
lost the benefit of his birthright, and been arrested as 
a spy. 

We passed the next day in a quiet lounge and in 
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making arrangements for continuing our journey, and 
the next day after, furnished with a luxurious supply of 
provisions by the sehora, and accompanied to the place 
by Bon Francisco, we embarked on board a bungo for 
the Laguna. The bungo was abowt fifteen tons, flat- 
bottomed,* with two masts and sails, and loaded with 
logwood. The deck was covered with mangoes, plan- 
tains, and other fruits and vegetables, and so encumber- 
ed that it was impossible to move. The stern had mova- 
ble hatches. A few tiers of logwood had been taken 
out, and the hatches ])Ut ovvx so as to give us a shelter 
against rain ; a sail was rigged into an awning to pro- 
tect us from the sun, and in a lew minutes avc pushed 
off from the bank. 

We had as passengers two young Central Americans 
from Peten, both under twenty, and flying on account 
of the dominion of the Carrera party. Coming, as we 
did, direct from Central America, we called each other 
coLinlryinen. We soon saw that the bungo hud a mis- 
erable crew. xVbove the men were called bogadores 
or rowers ; but here, as they were on board a bungo 
with sails, and going down to the seacoast, they called 
themselves mariiieros or sailors. The patron or master 
was a mild, inolfensive, and incllicient man, who prefaced 
all his orders to his breechless marineros.with the con- 
ciliatory words, ‘‘ Sefiores, haga me el favor Gen- 

tleincn, do itie the fivour.’^ 

Below^the town commenced island about four 
leagues in length, at the end of which, on the main- 
land, was a large clearing and farming establishment, 
with canoes lying on llie water. All travelling Jiere is 
along the river, and in canoes. From this place there 
were no habitations ' die river was very iW\h 
densely wooded, Avitn the branches spreading far over. 
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Very soon wc came to a part of the river where the 
alligators seemed to enjoy undisturbed possession. Some 
lay basking* in the sun on mudbanks, like logs of drift- 
wood, and in many places the river was dotted with 
their heads. The Spanish historian says that ‘‘ They 
swim with their Head above the water, gaping at what- 
soever they see, and swallow it, whether Stick, Stone, 
or living Creature, which is the true reason of their 
swallowing Stones ; and not to sink to the bottom, as 
some say, for they have no need to do so, nor do they 
like it, being extraordinary Swimmers ; for the Tail 
serves instead of a Rudder, the Head is the Prow, and 
the Paws the Oars, being so swift as to (3ateh any other 
fish as it swims. An hundred Weiglit and an half of 
fresh Fish has been found in the Maw of an Alligator, 
besides what was digested ; in anotluir was an Indian 
Woman whole, with her Cdoatlis, whom he had swallow- 
ed the Day before, and another with a pair of Gold 
Bracelets, with Pearls, the Enamel gone oft', and Part 
of the Pearls dissolved, but the Gold entire.” 

Here they still maintained their dominion. 'Accidents 
frequently happen ; and at tlie Palisada Don Francisco 
told us that a year before a man had had Ids leg bitten 
off and was drowned. Three were lying together at 
the mouth of a .small stream which emptied into tlie 
river. The patron told us that at the end of tlu! last 
dry season upward of two hundred had been counted 
in the bed of a Bttjd emptied by this streiyn. The 
boatmen of several oungdes went in among them with 
clubs, sharp stakes, and rnaclietes, and kilh*d upward of 
sixty. The river itself, discoloured, with muddy banks, 
and a fiery sun beating upon it, was ugly enough ; but 
these huge and ugly monsters, neither fish nor flesh, 
made it absolutely hideous. The boalmcu called them 
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eneiiiigos dc los Christiiinos, by which they mean ene- 
mies of mankind. In a canoe it would have been un- 
pleasant to disturb them, but in the bimgo we brought 
out our guns and made indiscriminate war. One mon- 
ster, twenty-five or thirty feet long, ky on the arm of a 
gigantic trde which projected forty or fifty feet, the 
lower part covered with water, but the whole of the 
alligator was visible. I bit him just under the white 
line ; he fell off, and with a Ireinendous convulsion, 
reddening the water with a circle of blood, turned over 
on his back, dead. A boatman and one of the Peten • 
lads got ink) a canoe to bring him alongside. The ca- 
noe was small and tottering, and liad not proceeded 
fifty yards before it dipped, filled, upset, and threw 
them both into the water. At that moment there were 
perhaps tw^enty alligators in sight on the banks and 
swimming in difiVrent parts of the river. We could do 
nothing for the man and hoy, and the old bungo, which 
before hardly moved, seemed to start forward purpose- 
ly to leave them to tlieir fate. Every moment the dis- 
tance between ns and them increased, and on board all 
was confusion ; the patron cried out iii agony to the se- 
fiores, and the sefiores, straining ev(?ry nerve, turned the 
old bimgo ill to the bank, and got the masts foul of the 
branches of the trees, which held her fast. In the mean 
time our friends in the water were, not idle. The Pe- 
ten lad struck out vigporously tow^ard the shore, and we 
saw him seize the branch of a tree j^ch projected fifty 
feet over the water, so low' as to b^Wvithiii reach, haul 
himself up like tl monkt'y, and run along it to the shore. 
The marinero, having the canoe to himself, turned her 
bottom upward, got astride, and paddled dowm wa’th his 
hands. Both g t safely on board, and, apprehension 
over, the alValr wais considered a good joke. 
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In the mean time our masts had become so locked in 
the branches of tlie trees that we carried away some of 
our miserable tackling in extricating them; but at length 
were once more in the middle of the river, and renewed 
our war upon los^enemigos de los Christianos. The 
sun was so hot that we could not stand outside the 
awning, but the boatmen gave us notice when we could 
have a shot. Our track down the river will be remem- 
bered as a desolation and scourge. Old alligators, by 
dying injunction, will teach the rising generation to 
keep, the head under water when the bungoes are com- 
ing. We killed perhaps twenty, and others are proba- 
bly at this moment sitting on the banks with our bullets 
in their bodies, wondering how they came there. With 
rifles we could have killed at least a hundred. 

At three o’clock the regular afternoon storm came on, 
beginning with u irenieiKhms sweep of wind up the riv- 
er, which turned the bungo round, drove her broadside 
up the stream, and before wc could come to at the bank 
we had a deluge of rain. At length wc made fast, se- 
cured the hatch over the place prepared ftjr us, and 
crawled under. It was so low that we could not sit up, 
and, lying down, there Avas about a foot of room above 
us. On our arrival at the Palisada we considered our- 
selves fortunate in Unding a bungo ready, although she 
had already on board a fidl load of logwood from st('m 
to stern. Don Francisco said it* would be too uncom- 
fortable, and wislij^us to wait for a bungf) of his oavu ; 
but delay was to lis a worse evil, and I made a bargain 
to have a portion of tln^ logwood taken out behind the 
mainmast, so as to admit of a hatch on deck, and give 
room below. Hut we had not given any personal su- 
perintendence ; and when we came on board, though 
the logwood seemed of a rather hard species for sleep- 
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ing on, we did not discover the extreme discomfort of 
the place until forced below by the rain. Even the 
small place engaged, and paid for accordingly, we had 
not to ourselves. The Peten lads crawled under with 
us, and the patron and schores follbwcd. We could 
not drive them out into a merciless rain, and all lay like* 
one mass of human flesh, animated by the same spirit 
of suffering, irritation, and helplessness. During this 
time the rain was descending in a deluge ; the thunder 
rolled fearfully over our heads; lightning flashed in 
through the crevices of oiir dark burrowing-place, daz- 
zling and blinding our eyes; and we heard near us the 
terrific crash of a falling tree, snapped by the wind, or, 
as we then supposed, shivered by lightning. 

Such was our position. Sometimes the knots in the 
logwood fitted well into the curves and hollows of the 
body, but in general they were just where they should 
not be. We thought we could not be worse off, but 
very soon we found our mistake, and looked back upon 
ourselves as ungrateful rnurmurers without cause. The 
moschetoes ‘claimed us as waifs, and in murderous 
swarms found the way under the hatches, humming and 
buzzing 

“ Fee, faw, fum, 

I smell the blood of an English-mun, 

Dead or alive I will have some.” 

I now look back lipoA our troubles at that place with 
perfect equanimity ; but at the moijj^nt, with the hea* 
and confinement, we were in anything hut an amiable 
humour, and at ten o’clock broke out furious, upbraided 
the patron and his lazy senoros for not reaching tlie 
mouth of the river belore night, as is usually done, and 
as he had been charged by the alcalde to do, and in- 
.sisted upon his hauling out into the stream. 

• VoL. II.— 3 C 
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The rain had ceased, but tlie wind was still furious, 
and dead ahead. By the misty light we saw a large 
bungo, with one sail set, seemingly flying up the river 
like a phantom. We made the patron haul out from 
the bank, but we ^iould not keep the river, and, after a 
few zigzag movements, were shot across to the oppo- 
site side, where we brought upon us new and more 
hungry swarms. Here we remained an hour longer, 
when the wind died away, and we pushed out into the 
stream. This was a great relief. The sefiores, though 
more used to the scourge of mosehetoes than we, suf- 
fered quite as much. The clouds rolled away, the 
moon broke out, and, but for the abominable insects, 
our float down the wild and desolate river would have 
been an event to live in memory ; as it was, not one of 
us attempted to sleep ; and I verily believe a man could 
not have passed an entire night on the banks and lived. 

At daylight we were still in the river. Very soon 
we reached a small hake, and, making a few tacks, en- 
tered a narrow passage called the Boca Chico, or Lit- 
tle Mouth. The water was almost even widi the banks, 
and on each side were the most gigantic trt^es of the 
tropical forests, their roofs naked three nr four feet 
above the ground, gnarled, twisted, and interlacing 
each other, gray and dead-looking, and holding up, so 
as to afford an extended view und(T the first branches, 
a forest of vivid green. At teiCbVdock we passed the 
Boca Chica and entered the Lake of Terrninos. Once 
more in salt water and stretching out under full sail, on 
the right w’e saw only an expanse of water ; on the left 
was a border of trees with naked roots, which seemed 
growing out of the water ; and in front, but a little to 
the left, and barely visible, a long line of trees, marking 
the island of Carmen, on which stood the town of La- 
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guna, our port of destination. The passage into the 
lake was shoal and narrow, with reefs and sandbars, 
and our boatmen did not let slip the chance of running 
her ashore. Their elforts to get her off capped the cli- 
max of stupidity and laziness ; orfe or two of them 
pushing on poles at a time, as if they were shoving ofS 
a rowboat, and then stopping to rest and giving up to 
others. Of what could be done by united force they 
seemed to have no idea ; and, after a few ineffectual 
efforts, the patron said avc must remain till the tide 
rose. We had no idea of another night on board the 
bungo, and took entire command of the vessel. This 
we were entitled to do from the physical force we 
brougVit into action. Even Mr. Caiherwood assisted; 
and, besides him, wc were three able-bodied and» des- 
perate men. Juan’s efforts were gigantic. From the 
great surface exposed, the moschetoes had tormented 
him dreadfully, and he was even more disgusted with 
the bungo than we. We put two of the men into the 
water to heave against the bottom with their shoulders, 
and ourselves bearing on poles all together, wc shoved 
her off into deep water. With a gentle breeze we 
sailed smootlily along until we could distinguish the 
masts of vessels at the Laguna rising above the island, 
when the wind died away entirely, and left us under a 
broiling sun in a dead calm. 

At two o’clock we* saw clouds gathering, and imme- 
diately the sky became very black, the harbinger of one 
of those dreadful storms which even on dry land were 
terrible. The hatches were put dowm, and a tarpaulin 
spread over for us to take refuge under. The squall 
came on so suddenly that the men w’erc taken una,- 
ware, and the confusion on board was alarming. The 
patron, with both hands extended, and a most beseech- 

34 
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iilg look, begged the segores to take in sail ; and the ae- 
nores, all shouting together^ ran and tumbled over the 
logwood, hauling upon every rope but the right one. 
The mainsail stuck half way nj), and would not come 
down; and while^the patron and all the men were 
«houting and looking up at it, the iiiariiiero who had 
been upset in the canoe, with tears of terror actually 
streaming from his eyes, and a start of desperation, ran 
up the mast by the rings, and, springing violently upon 
the top one, holding fjist by a rope, brought the sail 
down with a run. A hurricane blew through the naked 
masts, a deluge of rain folloAved, and the lake was lash- 
ed into fury; we lost sight of everything. At the very 
beginning, on account of the confusion on board, we 
detcMnined not to go under the hatch ; if the bungo 
swamped, the logwood cargo would carry her to the 
bottom like lead. We disencum])ered ourselves of 
boots and coats, and brouglit out life-preservers ready 
for use. The deck of the bungo was about three feet 
from the water, and perfectly .Smooth, without anything 
to hold on by, and, to keep from being blown or wash- 
ed away, we lay down and took the whole brunt of the 
storm. The atmosphere was black ; but by the flashes 
we saw the bare j)oles of another bungo, tossed, like 
ourselves, at the mercy of the storm. This conliniK'd 
more than an hour, when it cleared off as suddenly as it 
came up, and we saw the Lagiinh crowded with more 
shipping than we had seen since we left New-York. In 
our long inland journey we had almost forgotten the 
use of ships, and the very sight of them seemed to bring 
us into close relations with home. The .squall having 
spent its fury, there was now a dead calm. The men 
took to their sweeps, but made very .little headway; 
and, with the port in full sight, we had great apprehen- 
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sions of another night on board, when another squaJl 
came on, not so violent, but blowing directly from the 
harbour. Tremendous rain accompanied it. We made 
two or three tacks under a close-reefed foresail; the 
old bungo seemed to fly through the* water ; and, when 
under full way, the anchor, or, to speak more correctly^ 
stone, was thrown out at some distance below the ship- 
ping, and brought us up all standing. There were 
breakers between us and the shore, and we hallooed* to 
some men to come and take us off, but they answered 
that the breakers were too rough. The rain came on 
again, and for half an hour we stowed ourselves away 
under hatches. 

As soon as it cleared off we were on deck, and in 
little time we saw a fine jolly-boat, with a cocks\vain 
and four men, coasting along the shore against a rapid 
current, the men at limes jumping into the water, and 
hauling by ropes fixed for the purpose. We hailed 
them in English, and the cockswain answered in the 
same language that it was too rough, but after a con- 
sultation with the sailors they j)ulled toward us, and 
took Mr. Gather wood and me on board. The cock- 
swain was the mate of a French ship, and spoke, Eng- 
lish. His ship was to sail the next day, and he was go- 
ing to take in some large turtles which lay on the beach 
waiting for him. As soon as we struck we mounted the 
shoulders of two square-built French sailors, and were 
set down on shore, and perhaps in our whole tour we 
were never so happy as at that moment in being rid 
of the bungo. 

The town extended along the bank of the lake. We 
walked the whole length of it, saw numerous and well- 
filled stores, cafes, ami *^vcn barbers’ shops, and at the 
cxifreme end ‘reached the American coiisurs. Two 
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men were sitting on the portico, of a most homelike ap- 
pearance. One was Don Carlos Russell, the consul. 
The face of the other was familiar to me ; and learn- 
ing that we had come from Guatimala, he asked news 
of me, which I wa*s most happy to give him in person. 
/It was Captain Fensley, whose acquaintance I had 
made in New-York when seeking information about 
that country, and. with whom I had spoken of sailing to 
Campeachy; but at the moment I did not recognise 
him, and in my costume from the interior it was impos- 
sible for him to recognise me. He was direct from 
New-York, and gave the first information we had re- 
ceived in a long time from that place, with budgets of 
newspapers, burdened with suspension of specie pay- 
ments and universal ruin. Some of my friends had 
been playing strange antics ; but in the important mat- 
ters of marriages and deaths I did not find anything to 
give me either joy or sorrow. 

Don Carlos Russell, or Mr. Charles Russell, was a 
native of Philadelphia, married to a Spanish lady of 
large fortune, and, though long absent, received us 
as oile who had not forgotten his home. His house, 
his table, all that he had, even his purse, were at our 
service. Our first congratulations over, wc sat down 
to a dinner which rivalled that of our friend of Totonica- 
pan. We could hardly believe ourselves the same mis- 
erable beings who had been a few hours before tossing 
on the lake, in dread alike of the bottom and of .anoth- 
er night on board the bungo. The reader must have 
gone through what wii had to form any idea of our en- 
joyment. The negro who served us at table had been 
waiter at the house of an acquaintance in Broadway ; 
we seemed but a step from home, and .at night we had 
clean sheets furnished us by our host. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

Laguna. — Journey to Merida.— Sisal.— A new Moc\^ of Conveyance.— Village of 
Hunucama.- •-Arrival at Merida. — Aspect of the City. — FMeof Corpus Dom- 
ini. — The Cathedral.— The Procession.— Beauty and Simplicity of the IndiJn 
Women.— Palace of the Bishop. — The Theatre.— Journey to Uxmal. — Ha- 
cienda of Vayalque.x. — Value of Water.— Condition of the Indians i*' Yuca- 
tan. — A peculiar kind of Coach.— Hacienda of Mucuyche.— A b|pitiful Grotto. 

The town of Laguna stands on the island of Carmen, 
which is about seven leagues long, and which, with an- 
other island* about four leagues in length, separates the 
Lake of Terininos from the Gulf of Mexico. It is the 
depot of the great logwood country in the interior, and 
a dozen vessels were then in port awaiting cargoes f(^ 
Europe and the United States. The town is well 
built and thriving ; its trade has been trammelled by 
the oppressive regulations of the Central government, 
but it had made its prommciamcnlo, disarmed and driv- 
en out the garrison, and considered itself independent, 
subject only to the state government of Yucatan. The 
anchorage is shoal but safe, and ea.sy of access for ves- 
sels not drawing over twelve or thirteen feet of water. 

We could have passed some time with satisfaction in 
resting and strolling over the island, but our journey 
was not yet ended. Our next move was for Merida, 
the capital of Yucatan. The nearest port was Cam- 
peachy, a hundred and twenty miles distant, and the 
voyage Avas usually made by bungo, coasting along the 
shore of the open sea. With our experience of bun- 
goes this was most disheartening. Nevertheless, this 
would have been our unhappy lot but for the kindness 
of Mr. Russell^ UT.J Captain Fensley. The latter Avas 
bound directly to NcAV-York, and his course lay along 
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the coast of Yucatan. Personally he was disposed to 
dp all in his power to serve us, but there might be some 
risk in putting into port to land us. Knowing his fa- 
vourable disposition, we could not urge him ; but Mr. 
Russell was his consignee, and by charter-party had a 
right to detain him ten days, and intended to ‘do so ; but 
he offered to load him in two days upon condition of 
his taking us on board, and, as Canipeacliy was block- 
aded, laAing us at Sisal, sixty miles beyond, and the 
seaport of Merida. Captain Fcnsley assented, and we 
\yere relieved from what at the time we should have 
considered a great calamity. 

In regard to the project for the purchase of the ruins 
of Palenque, which I have before referred to, Mr. Rus- 
lell entered into it warmly ; and with a generosity I can- 
not help mentioning, hardly to be (‘xpected from one 
so long from home, requested to be held liable for two 
thousand dollars as part of the cost of introducing them 
into the United Slates. In pursuance of my previous 
arrangement I wrote to the prefect, advising him of 
Mr. Russell’s eo-operation, and referring him to Paw- 
ling as my agent in settling the details of the purchase. 
This was enclosed in a letter from Mr. Russell to the 
same effect, which stated, besides, that the money should 
be paid the moment it was required, and both, with full 
instructions, were given to Pawling. The interest which 
Mr. Russell took in this matter gave me a flattering 
hope of success, and but for him, the scheme for ma- 
king castings would have failed entirely. Ib; was en- 
gaged in building an unusually fine house, and in order 
to finish it had sent to Campeachy for plaster of Paris, 
but not finding any there, had imported some from New- 
York. Fortunately, he had a few barrels left ; and but 
for this accident — there was none nearer than Vera 
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Cruz or New-Orlcans — Pawling’s journey, so far as re- 
lated to this object, would have been fruitless. We 
settled the details of sending the plaster with Pawling 
to Palenquc, receiving and shipping the castings to me 
at New-York, and on Saturday •morning at seven 

o’clock bade farewell to Mr. Russell, and embarked on 

• 

board the Gabrielacho. Pawling accompanied us out- 
side the bar, and we took leave of him as he got on 
board the pilot-boat to return. We had gonb through 
such rough scenes together since he overtook us at the 
foot of the Sierra Madrc, that it may be supposed we 
did not separate with indiflcrence. Juan was still with 
us, for the first time at sea, and wondering where we 
would take him next. 

The Gabrielacho was a beautiful brig of about one 
hundred and sixty tons, built under Captain Fensley’s 
own direction, one half belonging to himself, and fitted 
up neatly and tastefully as a home. He had no house 
on shore ; one daughter w’as at boarding-school in the 
United States, and the rest of his family, consisting of 
his wife and a little daughter about three years old, 
was with him on board. Since his marriage seven 
years before, his wife had remained but one’ year on 
shore, and she determined not to leave him again as 
long as he followed the seas, while he was resolved 
that every voyage should be the last, and looked for- 
ward to the consimtmation of every sailor’s hopes, a 
good farm. Ilis daughter Vicentia, or poor Centy, as 
she called herself, was the pet of all on board ; and 
wc had twelve’ passengers, interesting to the Common 
Council of New-York, being enormous turtles, one of 
which the captain hoped would gladden the hearts of 
the fathers of T -o ci^y at ilicir fourth of July dinner. 

The reader chnnol realize the satisfaction with which 

VoL. 11.— 3 D 
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we found ourselves in such comfortable quarters on 
board this brig. We had an afternoon squall, but we 
considered ourselves merely passengers, and, with a good 
vessel, master, and crew, laughed at a distant bungo 
crawling close alocig the shore, and for the first time 
feared that the voyage would end too soorl. Perhaps 
no captain ever had passengers so perfectly contented 
under storm or calm. Oh you who cross the Atlantic 
in packet-ships, complaining of discomforts, and threat- 
en to publish the captain because the porter does not 
hold out, may you one day be caught on board a bun- 
go loaded with logwood ! 

The wear and tear of our wardrobe was manifest to 
the most indifferent observer: and Mrs. Fcnsley, pity- 
ing our ragged condition, sewed on our buttons, darn- 
ed, ])atchcd, and mended us, and put us in order for 
another expedition. On the tliird morning Captain 
Fensley told us we had passed Campeachy during the 
night, and, if the wind held, would reach Sisal that day. 
At eight o’clock wc came in sight of the long low coast, 
and moving steadily toward it, at a little before dark 
anchored off the port, about two miles from the shore. 
One brig was lying there, a Spanish trader, bound to 
Havana, and the only vessel in port. The anchorage 
is an open roadstead outside of the breakers, which is 
considered perfectly safe except during a northeast 
storm, when Spanish vessels always slip their cables 
and stand out to sea. 

In the uncertainty whether what we were going to 
see was worth the trouble, and the greater uncertainty 
of a conveyance when we wanted it, it was trying to 
leave a good vessel which in twenty days might carry 
us home. Nevertheless, wc*madc the exertion. It was 
dusk when we left the vessel. Wc landed at tlm end 
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of a long wooden dock, built out on the open shore of 
the sea, where ive were challenged by a soldier. At 
the head of the pier was a guard and custom house, 
where an officer presented himself to escort us to the 
commandant. On the right, near •the shore, was an 
old SpanisVi fortress with turrets. A soldier, barelj^ 
distinguishable on the battlements, challenged us ; and, 
passing the qiiartel, we were challenged again. The 
answer, as in Central America, was Patria libre.” 
The tone of the place was warlike, the Liberal party 
dominant. The revolution, as in all the other places, 
had been conducted in a spirit of moderation ; but when 
the garrison was driven out, the commandant, who had 
been very tyrannical and oppressive, was taken, and 
the character of the revolution would have been stained 
by his murder, but he was put on board a bungo and 
escaped. Wc were well received by the commandant; 
and Captain Fenslcy took us to the house of an ac- 
quaintance, where we saw the captain of the brig in the 
offing, which was to sail in eight days for Havana, and 
no other vessel was expected for a long time. Wc 
made arrangements for setting out the next day for 
Merida, and early in the morning accompanied the 
captain to the pier, saw him embark in a bungo, waited 
till he got on board, and saw the brig, with a fine 
breeze and every sail set, stand out into the ocean for 
home. We turned ^our backs upon it with regret. 
There was nothing to detani us at Sisal. Though pret- 
tily situated on the seashore and a thriving place, it 
was merely the depot of the exports and imports of 
Merida. At two o’clock wc set out for the capital, 

Wc were now in a country as difterent from Central 
America as if sc^ arat‘'‘d by the Atlantic, and we began 
our journey with an entirely new mode of conveyance. 
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It was in a vehicle called a calcchc, built somewhat 
like the oldfashioned cab, but very large, cumbersome, 
made for rough roads, without springs, and painted red, 
green, and yellow. One cowhide trunk for each was 
strapped on behiiill, and above them, reaching to the 
top of the caliche, was secured a pile of sacate for the 
horses. The whole of this load, with Mr. Catherwood 
and me, was drawn by a single horse, having a rider on 
his back Two other horses followed for change, har- 
nessed, and each with a boy aiding him. The road 
was perfectly level, and on a causeway a little elevated 
above the plain, which was stony and covered with 
scrub-trees. At first it seemed a great luxury to roll 
along in a wheel carriage ; but, with the roughness of 
the road, and the caluche being without springs, in a 
little while this luxury began to be questionable. 

After the magnificent scenery of Central America 
the country was barren and uninteresting, but we per- 
ceived the tokens of a rich interior in largo cars drawn 
by mules five abreast, with high wheels ten or twelve 
feet apart, and loaded witfi hemp, bagging, SVax, honey, 
and ox and deer skins. The first incident of the road 
was. changing horses, which consisted in taking out the 
horse in the shafts and putting in one of the others, 
already in a sweat. Tliis occurred twice ; and at one 
o^cIock we entered the village of Ilunucama, pleasantly 
situated, imbowered among trees, 'with a large plaza, at 
that time decorated with an arbour of evergreens all 
around, preparatory to the great fine of Corpus Christi, 
which was to be c(debrat(‘d the next day. Here we 
took three fresh horses ; and changing them as before, 
and passing two villages, through a vista two miles long 
saw the steeples of Merida, and at six o’clock rode into 
the city. 'I'he houses were well built, with balconied 
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windows, and many had two stones. The streets were 
clean, and many people in them well dressed, animated, 
and cheerful in appearance ; caleches fancifully paint- 
ed and curtained, having ladies in them handsomely 
dressed, without hats, and their hak ornamented with 
flowers, gave it an air of gayety and beauty that, aftei^ 
the sombre towns through Avhich we had passed, was 
fascinating and almost poetic. No place had yet made 
so agreeable a first impression ; and there was a hotel 
in a large building kept by Donna Micacla, driving up 
to. which we felt as if by some accident we had fallen 
upon a EuTopcan city. 

The reader will perhaps be surprised, but I had a 
friend in Merida who expected me. Before embark- 
ing from New'-York, I had been in the habit of dining 
at a Spanish hotel in Fulton-street, frequented prin- 
cipally by Spanish Americans, at wdiich place I had 
met a gentleman of Merida, and learned that he was 
the propri(*tor of the ruins of Uxmal. As yet I knew 
nothing of the position or character of my friend, but I 
soon found 4hat everybody in Merida knew Don Simon 
Peon. In the evening we called at his liousc. It w'as 
a large, aristocratic-looking mansion of dark gray stone, 
with balconied windows, occupying nearly the half of 
one side of the plaza. Unfortunately, he was then at 
Uxmal ; but wc saAV his wife, father, mother, and sisters, 
flic house being a fifmily residence, and the different 
membtns of it having separate', haciendas. They had 
heard from him of my intended visit, and received me 
as an acquaintance. Don Simon was expected back in 
a few days, but, in the hope of finding him at Uxmal, 
we determined to go on immediately. Donna Joaqui- 
na, his mother, pre mised to nftike all necessary ar- 
rangements for the journey, and to send a servant with 
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US. It was long since we passed so pleasant an even- 
ing ; we saw many persons who in appearance and 
manner would do credit to any society, and left with a 
strong disposition to make some stay in Merida. 

The plaza presented a gay scene. It was the eve of 
^ihe fete of El Corpus. Two sides of the plaza were 
occupied by corridors, and the others were adorned 
with arbours of evergreens, among which lights were 
interspersed. Gay parties were promenading under 
them, an4 along the corridors and in front of the liouses 
were placed chairs and benches for the use of the prom- 
enaders, and all who chose to take them. 

The city of Merida contains about twenty thousand 
inhabitants. It is founded on the site of an old Indian 
village, and dates from a few years Jiftcr the conquest. 
In different parts of the city are the remains of Indian 
buildings. As the capital of the powerful State of Yuca- 
tan, it had always enjoyed a high degree of considera- 
tion in the Mexican Confederacy, and throughout the 
republic is famed for its sabios or learned men. The 
State of Yucatan had declared its independc^ice of Mex- 
ico ; indeed, its independence was considered achieved. 
News had been received of the capitulation of Cam- 
peachy and the surrender of the Central garrison. The 
last remnant of despotism was rooted out, and the cap- 
ital was in the first flush of successful revolution, the 
pride of independence. Removed by position, it was 
manifest that it would be no easy matter for Mexico to 
reconquer it ; and probably, like Texas, it is a limb for- 
ever lopped from that great, but feeble and distracted 
republic. It was pleasant to find that political animos- 
ities were not cherished with the same ferocity; and 
Centralists and Liberlfls met like men of opposite par- 
ties at home. 
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The next day was 'the fete of Corpus Domini through- 
out all Spanish Amcrich, the greatest in the Catholic 
Church. Early irt the morning, at the tolling of the 
bell, wle went to the Cathedral, which, with the palace 
of the bishop, occupied one cntirc«side of the plaza. 
The interior was grand and imposing, having a vaulted 
roof of Slone, and two rows of lofty stone pillars; the 
choir was in the centre, the altar richly adorned with 
silver ; but the great attraction was in the ladies knefel- 
ing before the altars, with white or black veils laid over 
the top of the head, some of them of saintlike purity and 
beauty, in dress, manners, and appearance realizing the 
pictures of Spanish romance. Indeed, the Spanish la- 
dies appear nowhere so lovely as in church. 

The associations of one of my acquaintances having 
turned out so well, I determined to present a letter of 
introduction frojii friends in N(iw-Yorkto Don Joaquim 
Gutierrez, whose family-name stood high in Merida, and 
who, to my surprise, spoke English quite as well as we 
did. He had gone the rounds of society in Europe and 
the United^States, and, like. a good citizen, had returned 
to marry one of the belles and beauties of his own Coun- 
try. His family .was from Merida, but he himself was 
resident at Campeachy ; and, being a prominent Cen- 
tralist, had left that city on account of its blockade by 
the Federalists, and in apprehensions of excesses that 
misfht be committed Against obnoxious individuals should 
the place fall into their hands. From his house we went 
to the plaza to see the procession. After those we had 
seen in Gnatimala this was inferior, and there were no 
devils; but the gathering of people under the arbour 
and in the corridors presented a beautiful spectacle. 
There was a la.ge collection of indians, both men and 
women, the best-lookmg race we had seen, and all were 
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neatly dressed. In the whol^ crowd there was not a 
single garment that was not elean that day, and we 
'were told that any Indian too poor to appear in a fitting 
dress that morning would be too proud to appear at 
all. The Indian women were really handsome ; all 
were dressed in white, with a red border around the 
neck, sleeves, and hem of their garments, and their 
faces had a mild, contented, and amiable expression ; 
the higher class were seated under the arbours before 
the doors of the liouses and along. the corridors, elegant- 
ly attired, wiiliout hats, and with teils or flowers in their 
liair, combining an elegance of appearance with simpli- 
city of manners that made almost a scene of poetic 
beauty; and they had an air of gaycty and freedom 
from discpiietude, so diflbrent from the careworn faces 
of (luatiinala, that they seemed as if what God intend- 
ed them to be, ha|)py. In fact, at this place it would 
have been no hardslnp to comply willi the condition 
of piircliasiiig Pahuique ; and yet perhaps some of the 
effeet of this strong impression was'only the result of 
comparison. 

After the proecssion Don Joaquim proposed to caU. 
either upon the bishop or a huly who had a bcautifu. 
daughter. Tln^ bislioj) was the greatest man in Merida 
and lived in the grc'atest style ; but, determined to make 
the best of our day in iMerida, wo chose the other branch 
of the alt(n*native. In the evening', howevcT, wo ealle^ 
upon him. Ilis palace was adjoining the Cathedral 
and before the door was a large cross ; the entrance 
was through a courtyard with two rows of corridors 
We asccnd(Ml to a second flight, and entered an ante 
room, w^iere we were received by a well-dressed off: 
eiaJ, who notified the bishop of our coming, and sbori 
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afterward conducted us. through three stately .saloons’ 
with high ceilings and lighted with lamps, in one of 
which was a chair of state covered with red damask, 
which was carried up on the wall behind and ceiling 
over it. From the last a door opened into a large room 
elegantly fitted up as a sleeping apartment, in one cor- 
ner of which was a large silver wash-hand basin with 
a silver pitcher ; and in the centre, not a moveable 
or not very easily moved, sat the bishop, a man sev- 
eral feet round, handsomely dressed, and in a chair 
made to fit, stuffed'* and cover^ with red morocco, 
neither pinching him nor })ermitting him to roll, with 
a large, firrnly-securcd jnojecting ear-piecc on each 
side to catch his head during the siesta. It had arms 
broad enough to support books and papers, and seem- 
ed the work of a man of genius. The lines of the 
bishop’s face, howe-ver, indicated a man of high tone 
and character, and lii^ conversation sustained the im- 
pression. He was a Centralist, and a great politician ; 
and spoke of letters from generals, sieges, blockades, 
and battles', in tones which brought up a vivid picture 
of some ' priestly warrior«or grand master of the Temple. 
In conclusion, he said that his influence, his house, and 
his tal/Ze were at our service, asked us to name a day 
for dining with him, and said he would invite some 
friends to meet us. We had many trials in our jour- 
ney, and it ^vas not flic least to decline this invitation ; 
but we had some hope that we might be able to share 
his hospitality on our return from Uxmal. 

From the bishop’s palace we went to the theatre, a 
large building built expressly for the purpose, with two 
rows of boxes and a pit. The upper tier of boxes was 
j)rivale. The j.rimii donna was a lady who sat next 
me at dinner at the hotel ; bat I had belter employment 
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than attending to the performance, in conversation with 
ladies who would have graced any circle. One of 
them told me that there was to be a tertuJia and a bag- 
lio at a country-house near the town in a few days, 
and to forego this' was a harder triil than the loss of the 
Jiishop’s dinner. Altogether, the evening at^the theatre 
consummated the satisfaction of the only day we passed 
in Merida, so that it remains impressed on my mind in 
bright relief to months of dulness. 

The next morning at half past^six we set out for Ux- 
mal on horseback, escorted by a^servant of SeiiorPeon, 
with Indians before us, one of whom carried a load not 
provided by us, in which a box of claret was conspicu- 
ous. Leaving the city, we entered upon a level stony 
road, which seemed one bed of limestone, cut through 
a forest of scrub trees. At the distance of a league we 
saw through a vista in the trees a large hacienda l)elonging 
to the Peon family, the entrance to which was by a large 
gate into a cattle-yard. The house was built of stone', and 
had a front of about one hundred and fifty feet, with an 
arcade running the whole length. It was raised about 
twenty feet, and at the foot ^vas a large water-trough 
extending the whole length, about ten feet wide and of 
the same depth, lilled with water for cattle. On the 
left was a flight of stone steps, leading to a stone jdat- 
form on which the hacienda stood. At the end of this 
structure was an artificial rcservo'ir or tank, also built 
of stone and crnientcd, abopt one hundred and fifty 
feet scpiarc, and perhaps twenty feet deep. At the.foot 
of the wall of the tank was a plantation of hennik^n, a 
species of aloe, from the fibres of which hemp is made. 
The style of the house, the strong and substantial char- 
acter of the reservoir, and its apparent .costliness, gave 
an imposing character to the hacienda.' 
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At this place our Indian carriers left us, and we took 
others from the hacienda, with whom we continued 
three leagues farther to another hacienda of the family, 
of much the same character, where we stopped to break- 
fast, This over, we set out again, and by this time it had 
become desperately hot. 

The road was very rough, over a bed of stone thinly 
covered, with barely soil enough for the growth of scrub- 
treds ; our saddles were of a new fashion, and most 
painfully trying to those unused to them ; the heat was 
very oppressive, and . the leagues very long, till we 
reached another hacienda, a vast, irregular pile of build- 
ings of dark gray stone, that might have been the castle 
of a German baron in feudal tihies. Each of these 
hacieudas had an Indian name ; this was called the ha- 
cienda of Vayalquex, and it w as the only one of which 
Donna Joaquina, in speaking of our route, had made any 
particular. mention. The e^itrance was by a large stone 
galew’ay, with a })yramidal top, into a long lane, on the 
right of w^hieh W'as a shed, built by Don Simon since his 
return froir^ the United Slates as a ropew^dk for manu- 
facturing hemp raised on the hacienda ; and there w^as 
one arrangement which added very much to the effect, 
and which I did not'observe anywdiere else : the cattle- 
yard and water-tanks w^erc on one side luid out of sight. 
We dismounted under the shade of Jioble trees in front 
of the house, and a^iicended by a flight of broad stone 
steps to a corridor thirty feet w ide, wdth large mattings, 
which (’ould be rolh*d up, or dropped as an awming for 
protection against the sun and rain. On one side the 
corridor w^as coiitijuied around the building, and on the 
other it conducted to the door of a ehurc‘h Iiaving a 
large eross ove? it, and within ornamented with ligures 
.ike the ehurehcs in H)wms, for the tenants of the ha- 
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cienda. ' The whole establishment was lordly in its ap- 
pearance. It had fifteen hundred Indian tenants, 
bound to the mastfer by a sort of feudal tenure, and, 
as the friends of the master, escorted by a household 
servant, the whole was ours. 

We had fallen unexpectedly upon a stafe of things 
new and peculiar. The peninsula of Yuealan, lying 
between the bays of Campeachy and Honduras, is a 
vast plaih. Cape Catoche, the 'northeastern point of 
the peninsula, is but fifty-one leagues from San Anto- 
nio, the western extremity of the Island of Cuba, 
which is supposed at a remote period to have formed 
part of the American Continent. The soil and atmc)- 
sphere are extremely dry ; along the whole coast, from 
Campeachy to Cape Catoche, there is not a single stream 
or spring of fresh water. The interior is eciually desti- 
tute ; and water is the most valuable possession in the 
country. During the season, of rains, from April to the 
end of October, there is a superabundant supply ; but 
the scorching sun of the next six months dries up the 
earth, and unless water were preserved man and beast 
w^ould perish, and tlie country be depoj)ulated. All the 
enterprise and wealth of the hindcd proprietors, lliere- 
fore, are exerted in procuring supplies of wtUer, as with- 
out it the lands are worth nothing. For this purpose 
each hacicndii lias large tanJvs and reservoirs, construct- 
ed and kept up at great expense,* to supply water for 
six months to all dependant upon it, and this creates a 
relation with the Indian population wdiich places the 
proprietor s(jmmvhat in the position of a lord under the 
old feudal syst(*m. 

By the act of independence, the Indians of Mexico, 
as well as the whipi population, liecame free. No man 
can buy and sell another, whatever may be the colour 
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of his skill but as the Indians arc poor, thriftless, and 
improvident, and never look Beyond the immediate 
hour, they arc obliged to attach themselves to some ha- 
cienda which can supply their wants ; and, in return for 
the privilege of using the water, th«y come under cer- 
tain obligaiions of service to the master, which plftce 
him in a lordly position ; and this state of things, grow- 
ing oiit of the natural condition of the country, exists, I 
believe, nowhere in Spanish America except in Yuca- 
tan. Each hacienda has its major-domo, who attends 
to all the details of the management of the estate, and 
in the absence of the master is his viceroy, and has the 
same powers over the tenants. At this hacienda the 
major-domo was a young Rlcstitzo, and had fallen into 
his place in an easy and natural way by marrying his 
predecessor’s daughter, who had just enough white 
blood to elevate the dulness of the Indian face into one 
of softness and sweetness ; and yet it struck me that he 
thought quite as much of the place he got with her as 
of herself. 

It would liave been a great satisfaction to jiass sev- 
eral days at tliis lordly hacienda; but, not expecting 
anything to interest us on the road, we had requested 
Donna Joaquina toliurry us through, and the servant 
told us that the seiiora’s orders were to i.onduct us to 
another hacienda of the family, about two leagues be- 
yond, to sleep. At file moment we were particularly 
loth to leave, on account of the fatigue of the previous 
ride. The servant suggested to the major-domo llarnar 
un coche; in English, to ‘'call a coach,” which the 
latter proposed to do. il wc wished it. R\ e made a few 
iiupiiries, and said, unhesitatingly and peremplorily, in 
cftccl, “Go call a coach, and let a coach be (‘ailed.” 
/riic major-doiiKt* ascended by a llight of stone steps 
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outside to the belfry of the church, whither we followed 
him ; arid, turning around with a moverp'ent and tone 
of Voice that reminded us of a Mussulman h\ a minaret 
calling, the faithful to prayers, he called for a coach. 
The roof of the church, and of the whole pile of build- 
ings connected, was of stone cemented, firni and strong 
as a pavement. The sun beat intensely upon it, and for 
several minutes all was still. At length we saw a sin- 
gle Indian trotting through the woods toward tlic haci- 
enda, then two together, and in a quarter of an hour 
there were twenty or thirty. These were the horses; 
the coaches were yet growing on the trees. Six In- 
dians were selected for each coacli, who, with a few 
minutes’ use of the machete, cut a bundle of poles, 
which they brought up to the corridor to manufacture 
into coaches. This was done, first, by laying on the 
ground two poles about as thick as a man's wrist, ten 
feet. long and three feet apart. These*, were fastened 
by cro.ss-sticks tied with strings of unspun hemp, about 
two feet from each end ; grass li.aini nocks were secu- 
red between the poles, bows bent over them and cov- 
ered with light malting, and the coac iu'S were made. 
We placed our ponChas at the head for pillows, crawl- 
ed inside, and lay down. The Indians took oif little 
cotton shirts covering the breast, and tied tlimn around 
their petatrs as hatbands. Four of tlu'm rais(‘d up 
each coach, and placed the end bf the poles on little 
cushions on ihoir slioulders. We bade farewell to tlu^ 
major-domo and his wife, and, feet first, descended the 
steps and s(*t off on a trot, while an Indian fijllowed 
leading the horses. In the great re*Uef we (‘xperieneed 
we forgot onr former scruples against making beasts ol 
burden of men. ddiey were not troubbid with any sense 
of indignity or abasement, and the weiglit was not inneli. ^ 
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There were no mountains ; only some little inequalities 
which brought the head lower than the heels, and they 
seldom stumbled. In this way they carried us about 
three miles, and then laid us down gently on the ground. 
Like the Indians in Merida, they were a fine-looking 
race, with a good expression of countenance, cheerful^ 
and even merry in their toil. They were, amused at us 
because we could not talk with them. There is no di- 
versity of Indian languages in Yucatan ; the Maya is 
universal, and all the Spaniards speak it. 

Having wiped off the perspiration and rested, they 
took us up' again; and, lulled by the quiet movement 
and the regular fall of the Indians’ feet upon the ear, I 
fell into a doze, from which I was roused by stopping 
at a gate, on entering which I found we were advancing 
to a range of white stone buildings, standing on an ele- 
vation about twenty feet high, which by ineasuremeij| 
afterward I found to be three hundred and sixty feet 
long, with an imposing corridor running the Avhole 
length ; and on tlio extreme right of the bnilding the 
platform was continued one or two hundred feet, form- 
ing the top of a reservoir, on which there was a wind- 
lass with long arms; and Indian women, dressed in 
white, were moving found in a circle, drawing water 
and filling their water -jars. This was called the haci- 
enda of Mueuyeho, We entered, as usual, through a 
large cattle-yard. At the foot of the structure on which 
the building stood, running nearly the whole length, 
was a gigantic stone lank, about eight or ten feet wdde, 
and of the same depth, filled with water. We were 
carried up an inclined stone platform about the centre 
of the range of buildings, which consisted of three dis- 
tinct sets, each qae hundred and twenty feet front. In 
that on the left ^Vas the church, the door of which was 
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open, and an old Indian was then lighting candle^ at 
the altar for vesper prayers. In front, setting a little 
back, were the apartments of the major-domo, and at 
the other end of the range the mansion of the master, 
m the corridor of which we were set down, and crawl- 
ed out of our coaches. There was something mon- 
iilrously aristocratic in being borne on the shoulders of 
tenants from such a hacienda as that we liad left to this 
stately pile. The whole appearance of things gave an 
idea of country residence upon a scale of grand iiosj^i- 
tality, and yet we learned, to our astonishment, tliat 
most of the family had never seen it. The only one by 
whom it was ever visited was the son who had it in 
charge, and he came only for a few days at a time, to 
see how things were conducted, and examine the ac- 
counts of the major-domo. The range consisted of a 
^ngle suite of rooms, one in tlie centre about eighty 
feet long, and one on ea(*h side, commimieating, about 
forty feet lung each, and a noble (corridor extended 
along the wholes frpnt and rear. 

We had an hour of daylight, which 1 could have em- 
ployed very satisfactorily on the spot, but llio servant 
urged us to go imm^^iatedy and see a cenole. What a 
cenote was we had no idea, and Mr. C., being much 
fatigued, turned into a hammock ; but, unwilling to lose 
anything where all was .strange and unexpected, I fol- 
lowed the servant, crossed the rodf of the reservoir, ce- 
mented as hard as stone, passed on to an open tank 
built of stone, covered with cement inside and out, 
about one hundred and fifty feet s(j[uare and tw(mty feet 
deep, filled with water, in which twenty or thirty In- 
dians w(ire swimming ; and, descending to the foot of 
the tank, at the distajice of about a hundred yards 
came to a large opening in the grouild, with a broad 
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flight of more* than fifty steps ; descending which, I saw 
unexpectedly a spectacle of such extraordinary beauty, 
that 1 sent thq servant back to tell Mr. Catherwood to 
come to me forthwith, if he had to be carried in his 
hammock. It was a large cavern ot grotto, with a roof 
of broken, overhanging rock, high enough to give an ai« 
of wildness and grandeur, impenetrable at midday to 
the sun’s rays, and at the bottom water pure as crystal, 
still and deep, resting upon a bed of white limestone 
rock. It was the very creation of romance ; a bathing- 
place for Diana and her nymphs. Grecian poet never 
imagined So beautiful a scene. It was almost a profa- 
nation, but in a few minutes \vc were swimming around 
the rocky basin with feelings of boyish exultation, only 
regretting that such a freak of nature was played where 
so few could enjoy its beauties. On a nobleman’s 
estate in England it would’ be above all price. The 
bath reinvigoraled our frames. It was after dark when 
we returned ; hammocks were waiting for us, and very 
soon we were in a profound sleep. 
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©H AFTER XXIV. 

i 

^Journey resumed. — Arrival at Uxmal. — Hacienda of Uxmal. — Major-domos.— 
Adventures of a young Spaniard.— Visit to the Ruins of Uxmal.— First Sight 
of the Ruins.— Character of the Indians.— Details of Hacienda Life.— A delicate 
Case. — Illness of Mr. Cathcrwood.-7-Breaking up. 

At daybreak the next morning, with new Indians 
and a guide 011 horseback from the hacienda,, we resu- 
med our journey. The surface of the country was the 
same, limestone with scrub trees. There was not soil 
enough to absorb the water, which rested in puddles in 
the hollows of the stones. At nine o^cIock we reached 
another hacienda, .smaller than the Iasi, but still having 
a lordly appearance, whctc, as before, the women were 
drawing water by awheel. The major-domo expressed 
his sense of the honour conferred upon him by our visit, 
and his anxiety to serve us, gave us a breakfast of milk, 
tortillas, and wild honey, and furnislied us with other 
Indians and a guid^. ♦W c mounted again ; very soon 
the sun became intlifeely hot ; there Avere no trees to 
shade us, and we suffered excessively. At half past 
twelve we pa.ssed some mounds of ruins a little off the 
road, but the sun was so scorching that we could not 
stop to examine them, and at two o’clock Ave reached 
Uxmal. Little did I think, when I made the acquaint- 
ance of my unpretending friend at the Spanish hotel in 
Fultoii-street, that I should ride upward of fifty miles 
on his family estates, carried by his Indians, anjl break- 
fasting, dining, and sleeping at his lordly haciendas, 
while the route marked out for our return Avould bring 
us to others, one of which Avas larger than any Ave had. 
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seen. The family of Peon, under the Spanish domin- 
ion, bad given governors to the province of Yucatan. 
On the cslablishincnt of independence^ its present head, 
a stanch Royalist, retired in disgust from all kinds of 
employ iricnt, and the whohj of the targe family estates 
were managed by the Seaora Donna Joacpiina. Unfor- 
tunately, Don Simon had left for Merida, and we had 
missed him on the way. Moreover, owing to the heat 
of the sun and our awkward saddles, we arrived at the 
end of this triumphal march in a dreadfully jaded and 
forlorn condition, and perhaps wc never dismounted 
more utterly worn out and uncomfortable. 

The hacienda of Uxmal was built of dark gray stone, 
ruder in appearance and finish than any of the others, 
with a greater appearance of antiquity, and at a distance 
looked like an old baronial castle. A year before it 
had been given to Don SiAon by his father, and he 
was making large repairs and additions to the building, 
though, as his family never visited it, and he only for a 
few days at a time, for what purpose I could not con- 
ceive. It had its cattle-yard in front, with tanks of 
water around, some with green vegetation on the top, 
and there was an unwholesome sensation of dampness. 
It had, too, its church, which contained a figure of nu-'"" 
cstra Seiior, Our Lord,’’ revered by the Indians of all 
the haciendas around, the fame of which had reached 
the household servants at Merida, and which was the 
first object that attracted the attention of our guide. 
The whole hacienda was immediately at our disposal ; 
but, worn down with heat and fatigue, we took at once 
to our hammocks. 

The hacienda had two major-domos, one a Mestitzo, 
who imderstooq tHe language and business, and in the 
other we found an acquaintance, or, at least, what seem- 

36 
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ed SO, for about the time that we left Nety-York he was 
a waiter at Delmonieo’s. It was a strange- encounter 
at this out-of-the-way place, to be brought into close 
connexion witli this well-known restaurant, which in 
that country seemed the seat of art and fountain of hap- 
piness. He was a young Spaniard from Catalonia, 
who, with a friend, having taken part in some defeated 
insurrection, fled to Cuba, whence, on the point of being 
discovered, they escaped to New-York, penniless. Ig- 
norant of the language, with no means of jgetting a live- 
lihood, both were received by Delmonijpo : us waiters at 
his restaurant, where the friend rose to be head choco- 
late-maker; but he was languishing as simple waiter, 
'when Don Simon proposed to him tc^.go to Uxmal. 
Without knowing where he was goin^, except that it 
W||^.to some part of Spanish America, or what was to 
be iiis business, he found fcrnself in a retired place, sur- 
rounded by Indians whose language he could not un- 
derstand, and having no one near him with whom he 
could excliange a word except the major-domo. 
major-domos form a class in Yucatan wlio need sharp 
looking after. Like the Scotcli servant applying for a 
place, they are not partiqular about wages, and are sat- 
isfied with what little they can pick up about the house. 
This is the cliaracter of most of the major-domos ; and 
the position of the young man, being white, intelligent, 
and honest, had advantages in that country, as Don Si- 
mon intended to give him, as soon as he understood the 
business, a superintendence over ihe major-domos of 
three or four haciendas ; but, unfortunately, he wanted 
energy, felt the want of society and the loneU|iess of 
his situation, remembered sceries of enjoyment with his 
friend and other Avaiters, and at Uxmal talked of the 
opera ; and when at dinner-time he drew a feeling pic- 
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turc of Delmpnico’s saloon, we sympathized with him 
cordially. 

In the afternoon, rested and refreshed, we set out for 
a walk to the ruins. The path led through a noble 
piece of woods, in whieh there were many tracks, and 
our Indian guide lost his way. Mr. C., being unwell, 
returned to the hacienda. We took another road, and, 
emerging suddenly from the woods, to my astonish- 
ment came at once upon a large open field strewed 
with mounds of ruins, and vast buildings on terraces, 
and pyramidal structures, grand and in good preserva- 
tion, richly 'ornamented, without a bush to obstruct the 
view, and in picturesque effect almost equal to the ruins 
of Thebes ; foj^these, standing on the Hat valley of the 
Nile, and cxtemliiig on both sides of the river, nowhere 
])urst in one view upon the sight. Such Avas the report 
I made to Mr. Catherwuod on rny return, who, lying in 
his hammock unwell and out of spirits, told me I Avas 
romancing ; but early the next morning \vc wa-ro on the 
ground, and his comment was that the reality exceeded 
my description. 

The place of which I am now speaking was beyond 
all doubt once a large, populous, and highly civilized 
city, and the reader can nowhere find one ^vord of if 
on any page of history. Who built it, wHiy it was lo- 
cated on that spot, away from water or any of those 
natural advantages w^hich have determined the sites of 
cities whose histories are known, what led to its aban- 
donment and destruction, no man can tell. The only 
name by which it is known is that of the hacienda on 
which it stands. In the oldest deed belonging to the 
Peon family, which goes back a himdrt'd and forty 
years, the buildings are referred to, in the boundaries 
of the estate, as*Las Casas de Piedra. This is the only 
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ancient document or record in existence in which the 
place is mentioned at all, and there are nq traditions 
except the wild superstitions of Indians in regard to 
partie.ular buildings. The ruins were all exhumed ; 
within the last yeacr the trees had been cut down and 
Jburned, and the whole field of ruins was in view, enclo- 
sed by tfie woods and planted with corn. 

We passed a most interesting and laborious day, and 
at evening returned to the hacienda to mature our plans 
for a thorough exploration ; but, unfortunately,, during 
the night Mr. Catherwood, I believe affected by the 
immensity of tlic work, had a violent attack: of ’fever, 
which continued upon him in the morning, wdth a pros- 
pect of serious illness. 

It was Monday, and v(‘ry early all the Indians of the 
hacienda, according to their obligation to tlie master, 
presented themselves? to reeeivt'. direejions frnn^ the ma- 
jor-dorno for the day’s work. In remaining about the 
house I had an opportunity of learning somewhat of 
hacienda discipline and the character of the Indians. 

The hacienda of Uxmal is ten leagues or thirty jniles 
square, but only a small portion is cultivated, and llie 
' rest is a mere roaming-ground for cattle. The Indians 
^are of two classes : vaceros, or tenders of cattle and 
horses, who receive twelve dollars per year, with five 
almudas of maize per week ; and labradores or lal>our- 
ers, who are also called Luncros, 'from their obligation, 
in consideration of their drinking the water of iKe ha- 
cienda, to work for the master without pay on Lunes 
or Monday. These last constitute the great body of the 
Indians ; and, ticsides their obligation to work on Mon- 
day, wdien they marry and have families, and, of course, 
need more water, they are obliged to. clear, sow, and 
gather twenty micates of maize for tne master, each 
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micate being twenty-four square yards. When the bell 
of the church is struck five times, every Indian is obli- 
ged to go forthwith to the hacienda, and, for a real a 
day and a ration of three ,cents^ worth’ of maize, do 
whatever work the master or his delegate, the major- 
domo, may direct. The authority of the master or his 
delegate over these is absolute. He settles all disputes 
between the Indians themselves, and punishes for of- 
fences, acting both as judge and executioner. If the 
niajor-domo punish an Indian unreasonably, the latter 
may complain to his master ; and if the master refuse to 
give him redress, or himself punishes an Indian unrea- 
.sonably, the latter may apply for his discharge. There 
is no obligation upon him to remain on the hacienda 
unless he is in debt to the master, but, practically, this 
binds him hand and fool. The Indians arc all improv- 
ident, anticipate their earnings, never have two days* 
provisions in store, and never keep any accounts. A 
dishonest master may always bring them in debt, and 
generally they are really so. If able to pay olT the debt, 
the Indian is mititled to his immediate discharge ; but if 
not, the master is obliged to give him a writing to the 
effect following : “Whatever senor wishes to receive 

the Indian named , can take him, provided he 

pays me the debt he owes me.” If the master refuses 
liim this paper, tlie Indian may complain to the justitia. 
When he has obtained it, he goes round to the different 
haciendas until he finds a proprietor who is willing to 
purchase the debt, with a mortgage upon him until it is 
paid. The account is settled, and the master gives the 
Indian a writing of this purport: “ The account of my 

former servant being adjusted, wdiich is twenty 

dollars, and haying paid me the said debt; I, his pres- 
ent master, givt; him this receipt;” and with this he 
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enters into the service of a new master. There is but 
little chance of his ever paying off the smallest debt. 
He will never work merely to clear off the encum- 
brance, considers all he can get on his body clear gain, 
and virtually, from fjie time he receives his first dollar, 
goes through life in bondage, varied only by an occa- 
sional change of masters. In general they are mild, 
amiable, and very docile ; bear no malice ; and when 
one of them is whipped and smarting under stripes, with 
tears in his eyes he makes a bow to the major-domo, 
and says “buenos tarde, sehor;” “good evening, sir.” 
But they require to be dealt Avith sternly, and kept at a 
distance ; arc uncertain, and completely the creatures 
of impulse ; and one bad Indian or a bad Mestitzo may 
ruin a whole hacienda. They inherit all the indolence 
of their ancestors, are wedded to old usages, and un- 
Avilling to be taught anything new. Don Simon has 
attempted to introduce improveineiils in agriculture, but 
in vain ; they cannot work except in their own old Avay. 
Don Simon brought out the common churn from the 
United Slates, and attempted to introduce the making 
of butter and cheese ; but the Indians could not 1)0 
taught the use of them, the (diurn.s Averc tlirown aside, 
•and hundreds of cows Avander in the woods unmilked. 
The master is not obliged to maintain the Indian Avhen 
sick ; though, as he derives a profit from his labour, it is 
his interest to do so ; and, on bro 6 d grounds, as it is an 
object always to increase his labradores, it is liis inter- 
est to treat .them in such a manner as to acquire among 
the Indians a reputation as a good master. 

In the course of the morning I visited many of the 
huts of the Indians. They Avere built in an oblong 
form, of round poles set upright in the ground and 
thatched, and some appeared clean dhd coinfor table. 
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The men were all away at work, and all day there was 
a procession of women in white cotton dresses moving 
from the gate to the well and drawing winter. It was 
pleasant to find that marriage was considered proper 
and expedient, conducing to good order and thrift cer- 
tainly, and 'probably to individual happiness. Don Si- 
mon encouraged it ; he did not like to have any single 
men on the estate, and made every young Indian of the 
right age take unto himself a wife. When, as often 
happened, the Indian, in a deprecating tone, said, “ No 
tengo muger,” ‘‘ I have no woman,” Don Simon looked 
through tlie hacienda and found one for him. On his 
last visit he made four matches, and the day before our 
arrival the Delmonico major-domo had been to the near- 
est village to escort the couples and pay the padre, for 
marrying them, the price being thirteen shillings each. 
He was afraid to trust them with the money, for fear 
they would spend it and not get married. 

The old major-domo was energetic in carrying out 
the views of his master on this important subject, and 
that day a delicate case was brought before him. A 
young Indian girl brought a complaint against a mar- 
ried woman for slander. She said that she was enga- 
ged tovbe married to a young man whom slie loved 
and who loved her, and the married woman had inju- 
red her fair fame by reporting that she was already in 
“an interesting situr»tion;” she had told theyoung man 
of it, said that all the women in the hacienda saw it, 
and taunted him with marrying such a girl ; and now, 
she said, the young man would not have her. The 
married woman w^as supported by a crowd of witnesses, 
and it must be admitted that appearances were very 
much against ihe* plaintiff 5 but the old inujor-dorno, 
without going iiito the merits at all, deeicled in her fa- 

VoL. II.— a G 
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vour on. broad grounds. Indignant at a marriage being 
prevented, he turned to the married woman and asked, 
What was it to her ? what right had she to meddle ? 
what if it was true ? — it was none of her business. Per- 
haps the young ma^ knew it and was party to it, and 
still intended to marry the girl, and they might have 
lived happily but for her busy tongue ; and, without 
more ado, he brought out a leather whip cut into long 
lashes, and with great vigour began applying it to the 
back of the indiscreet communicator of unwelcome ti- 
dings. He wound up with an angry homily upon busy- 
bodies, and then upon women generally, who, he said, 
made all the difficulties on the hacienda, and but for 
them the men would be quiet enough. The matrons 
of the hacienda stood aghast at this unexpected turn of 
things ; and, when the case was dismissed, all crowded 
ai^ound the victim and went aAvay with her, giving such 
comfort as they could. The young girl went away 
alone.; the hearts of her sex were steeled against her; 
in savage as in civilized life, 

“ Every wo a tear may claim, 

Except an erring sister's shame.” 

In the afternoon Mr. Gather wood’s fever left him, 
but in a very low state. The hacienda was unhealthy 
at this season; the great troughs and tanks of water 
around the house were green, and,* with the regular af- 
ternoon rains, induced fatal fevers. Mr. Catherwood’s 
constitution was already severely shattered. Indeed, 1 
became alarmed, and considered it indispensable for 
him to leave the hacienda, and, if possible, the country 
altogether. To carry out my other plans, we intended 
at all events to return. We made a calculation that, 
by setting out the next morning, we could reach the 
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Spanish brig in time to embark for Havana, and in ten 
minutes’ consultation we determined to break up and 
go home. Immediately we communicated our purpose 
to the major-domo, who ascended to. the belfry of the 
church and called a coach, to be r»ady at two o’clock 
the next morning. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Iluins of Uxmal.— A lolly Building. — Magnificent View from ita, Doorway.— Pe- 
; culiar sculptured Ornaments.— Another Building, called by the Indians the 
House of the Dwarf.— An Indian Legend.— The House of the Nuns.— The ^ 
House of Turtles.— The House of Pigeons —The Guard-house.— Absence of 
Water.— The House of the Governor. — Terraces.— Wooden Lintels.— Details 
of the House of the Governor.— Doorways.— Corridors.— A Beam of Wood, in- 
scribed with Hieroglyphics.— Sculptured Stones, &c. 

In the mean time I returned for one more view of the 
ruins. Mr. Waldcck’s work oa these ruins ha,d appear- 
ed before we left this country. It was brought out in 
Paris in a large folio edition, with illustrations fancifully 
and beautifully coloured, and contains the result of a 
year’s residence at Merida and eight days at Uxinal. 
At the time of his visit the ruins were overgrown with 
trees, which within the last year had been cleared away, 
and the whole wa.s laid bare and exposed to view. In 
attempting a description of these ruins, so vast a work 
rises up before me that I am at a loss where to begin. 
Arrested oii the very tlireshold of our labours, I am un- 
able to give any general plan ; but, fortunately, the 
whole field was level, clear of trees, and in full sight at 
once. The first view stamped it indelibly upon my 
mind, and Mr. Catherwood’s single day was well em- 
ployed. 

The first object that arre.sts the eye on emerging from 
the forest is the building represented on the right hand 
of the engraving opposite. Drawn olf by mounds of 
ruins and piles of gigantic buildings, the eye returns 
and again fastens upon this lofty structure. It was 
the first building I entered. From its front doorway 
I counted sixteen clevalions, with broken walls and , 
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mounds of stones, and vast, magnificent edifices, which 
at that distance seemed untouched by time and defying 
ruin. I stood in the doorway when the sun went down, 
throwing from the buildings a prodigious breadth of 
shadow, darkening the* terraces or* which they stood, 
and prescriting a scene strange enough for a work of 
enehantment. 

This building is sixty-eight feet long. The elevation 
on which it stands is built up solid from the plain, en- 
tirely artificial. Its form is not pyramidal, but oblong 
and rounding, being two hundred and forty feet long at 
the base, and one hundred and twenty broad, and it is 
protected all around, to the very top, by a wall of square 
stones. Perhaps the high ruined structures at Palenque, 
which wc have called pyramidal, and which were so 
ruined that wc could not make them out exactly, were 
originally of the same shape. On the cast side of the 
structure is a broad range of stone steps between eight 
and nine inches high’, and so steep that great care is 
necessary in ascending and descending ; of these we 
counted a hundred and one in their places. Nine were 
wanting at the top, and perhaps twenty were covered 
with rubbish at the bottom. At the summit of the steps 
is a stone platform four feet and a half wide, running 
along the rear of the building. There is no door in the 
centre, but at each end a door opens into an apartment 
eighteen feet long anti nine wide, and between the two 
is a third apartment of the same width, and thirty-four 
feet long. The whole building is of stone ; inside, the 
walls are of polished smoothness ; outside, up to the 
height of the door, the stones are plain and square ; 
above this line there is a rich cornice or moulding, and 
from this to the top >f the building all the sides are 
covered with rioh and elaborate sculptured ornaments, 
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forming a sort of arabesque. The style and character 
of these ornaments were entirely different from those of 
any we had, ever seen before, cither in that country or 
any other ; they bore no resemblance whatever to those 
of Copan or Paler.qiic, and were quite as urliquc and 
peculiar. The designs were strange and incomprehen- 
sible, very elaborate, sometimes grotesque, but often 
simple, tasteful, and beautiful. Among the intelligible 
• subjects are squares and diamonds, with busts of human 
beings, heads of leopards, and compositions of leaves 
and flowers, and the ornaments known everywhere as 
grecques. The ornaments, which succeed each other, 
are all different ; the whole form aq extraordinary 
mass of richness and complexity, and the effect -is both 
grand and curious. And the construction of these or- 
naments is not less peculiar and striking than the gen- 
eral effect. There were no tablets or single stones, 
each representing separately and by itself an entire 
subject; but every ornament or»combihation is made 
up of separate stones, on each of which part of the sub- 
ject was carved, and whicli was tluui set in its place in 
the wall. Each stone, by itself, was an unmeaning 
fractional part; but, placed by the side of others, helped 
to make a whole, which without it would be incomplete. 
Perhaps it may, with propriety, be called a species of 
sculptured mosaic. 

P'rom the front door of this extlaof dinary building a 
pavement of hard cement, twenty-two feet long by fif- 
teen'broad, leads to the roof of another building, seated 
lower down on the artificial structure, as shown in the 
engraving. There is no staircase or other visible com- 
munication between the two ; but, descending by a pile 
of rubbish along the side of the lower one, and groping 
around the corner, we entered a doorway in front four 
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feet wide, and found insiclc a chamber twelve feet high, 
with corrklors ruiniing the whole breadth, of which the 
front one was seven feet three inches deep, and the 
other three feet nine inches. The inner walls were of 
smooth and polished 'square stones, and there was no 
inner door '’or means of communication with any othe/ 
place. Outside the doorway was loaded vyilh orna- 
ments, and the wliole exterior was the same as that of 
the building described above. The steps leading from 
the doorway to the foot of the structure were ejitirely 
destroyed. 

Tlie Indians regard these ruins with superstitious rev- 
erence. They will* not go near them at night, and they 
have the old s.tory that immense treasure is hidden 
among them. Each of the buildings has its name given 
to it by the fudians. This is called the Casa del Ena- 
no, or House of the Dwarf, and it is consccr'atc'.d by a 
wild legend, wliich, as I sat in the doorway, I rcecived 
from the lips of an Indian, as follows: 

There was an old woman who lived in a hut on the 
very spot now occupied by the structure on Avbich this 
building is perched, and opposite the Casa del (xober- 
iiador (which will be mentioned hereafter), who Avent 
mourning that she had no children. In her distress hio 
one day took, an egg, covered it with a cloth, and laid 
it a^vay carefully iu one corner of the hut. Every day 
she wmit to look at it, until one morning she found the 
egg hatched, and a criatura, or creature, or baby, born. 
The old wt)maii was delighted, and called it her son, 
provided it with a nurse, look good care of it, so that 
in one year it walked and talked like a man ; and then 
it stopped growing. The old woman was more* delight- 
ed than ever, aiui saki ho would be a greiit lord or king. 
One day she told him lo go to the house of the gober- 

‘ 37 
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nador and challenge him to a trial of strength. The 
dwarf tried to beg off, but the old woman insisted, and 
he went. The guard admitted him, and he Hung his 
challenge at the goberiiador. The latter smiled, and 
told him to lift a stanc pf three arrobas, or seventy-live 
pounds, at which the little fellow cried and returned to 
his mother, sent him back to say that if the gober- 
nador lifted it first, he would afterward. The gobcrna- 
dor lifted it, and the dwarf immediately did the same. 
The gobcrnador tlien tried him 'with other feats of 
slrf^ngth, and the dwarf regularly did whatever was 
done by the goberiiador. At length, indignant at being 
matched by a dwarf, the g()bcrnad('r told liirn that, un- 
less he made a house in one night higher than any in 
the place, he would kill him. 'J'he poor dwarf again 
returned crying to his mother, who bade him not to be 
disheartened, and the next morning lie awoke and foniul 
himself in this lofty building. The* gobcrnador, s('eing 
it from the door of his palace, was. astonished, and sent 
for the dwarf, and told him to collect two bundles of 
cogoiol, 11- Avood of a very hard species, ivitli one of 
Avhich he, the goberiiador, would beat the dwarf over 
the head, and aftrriranl the dwarf should beat him with 
the other. The dwarf again returned (Tying to his 
mother ; but the latter told him not to be afraid, mid 
put oil the crown of his head a tortillita de trigo, a snrall 
thin cake of wheat flour. Th <5 trial was made in 
presence of all the great men in the city. IMie gob(T- 
nador broke the whole of his bundle over the dwarf’s 
head without hurting the little fellow in the l(‘ast. He 
then tried to avoid the trial on his own head, but h(^ 
had given his word in the prescnei' of his olbKHTs, and 
was obliged to submit. The second blow of the dwari 
broke liis scull in pieces, and all th<^ spectators hailed 
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tiic victor as their new gobernador. The old woman 
’Hhen died ; but at the Indian village of Mani, seventeen 
.eagucs distant, there is a deep well, from which opens 
a cavb that leads under ground an immense distance to 
Merida. In this cave, on the banlis of a stream, under 
the shade of a large tree, sits an old woman with a ser ; 
pent by her side, who sells water in small quantities, not 
for money, but only for a criatura or baby to give the 
serpent to cat; and this old woman is the mother of the 
dwarf. Such is the fanciful legend connected with this 
edifice ; but it hardly seemed more strnnge than the 
structure to Whicli it referred. 

The other buildii\g indicated in the plate is called by 
a name which may originally have heid some reference 
to the vestals who in Mexico were employed to keep 
burning the sacred fife ; but I believe in the mouths of 
the Iiidiajis of Uxinal it has no reference whatever to 
liistory, tradition, or legend, but is derived entirely from 
Spanish associations^ It is called Casa dc las Mon] as, 
br House of the Nuns, or the Convent. It is situated 
on an artificial elevation about fifteen feet high. Its 
form is ([uadrangular, and one side, according to my 
measurement, is ninety-five paces in length. It was 
not possible to pace, all around it,* from the masses of 
fallen stones which encumber it in some places, but it 
may be ’ safely stated at two hundred and fifty feet 
sciuarc. Like the lidusc of the dwarf, it is built entirely 
of cut stone, and the whole gxterior is filled with tlie 
same rich, elaborate, and incomprehensible sculptured 
ornaments. 

Tlie principal entrance is by a large doorway into a 
beautiful patio or courtyard, grass-grown, but clear of 
trees, and llie \Yliolc of the inner facade is ornamented 
more, richly and elaborately tlian the outside, and in a 
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more perfect state of preservation. On one side the 
combination was in the form of diamonds, simple, fciaste, 
and tasteful ; and at the head of the courtyard two gi- 
gantic serpents, with their heads broken and fallen, 
were winding from opppsite directions along the whole 
facade. 

In front, and on a line with the door of the convent, 
IS another building, on a lower foundation, of the same 
general character, called Casa de Tortugas, from sculp- 
tured turtles over the doorway. This building had in 
several places lingc cracks, as if it had bqpn shaken by 
an earthquake. It stands nearly in tlie centre of the 
ruins, arid lire top commands a view* all round of singu- 
lar but wrecked magnificenee. 

Ijeyoiul lliis, a little to tlie right, approacliod by .pass- 
ing over mounds of ruins, was another biiikliiig, which 
at a great distance attracted our allention by its eonspie- 
uous ornanK'uts. We reaclnul it by a>eending two liigli 
t(‘rraees. The main building was^pimilar to the others, 
and al(>ng tlie. lop ran u high orrmmented wall in tJiis 


iorm. from Avhicli it was calk’d Casa de Palomos, or 
.1 louse of Pigeons, and at a distance it looktul more like 
a. row of pigeon-houses than anytliiug else. 

In front was a Inoad avenue, with a lijie of ruins oit 
each side, li.-uding beyond the w<iU of tiie. eonvenl to a 
gr(*at mound of ruins, wliieli proba])ly Jiad once hoeii a 
building witli which it was (‘oimcctr^d ; and biwoiul tliis 
is a lofty building in tlic r(‘ar, to wliieli this scjeined but 
a vesliljule or porter’s lodgca Petw('en ttie two was a 
large jiritio or c'onrfyard, with corridors on each sale, 
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and the ground of the courtyard sounded hollow. In 
one place the surface was broken, and I descended into 
a large excavation, cemented, which had probably been 
intended. as a granary. At the back of the courtyard, 
on a high, broken terrace, which it difficult to climb, 
was aiiolh^r edifice more ruined than the others, but 
which, from the style of its remains and its command- 
ing position, overlooking every other building except 
the house of the dwarf, and apparently having been 
connected wjth the distant mass of ruins in front, must 
have been one of the most important in the city, pcrliaps 
the princi|)al temple. The Indians called it the quartel 
or guard-house. It commanded a view of other ruins 
not contained in the eiiiimeration of those seen from the 
house of the dwarf ; and the whole presented a sbene 
of barbaric magnificeiicp, utterly confounding all previ- 
ous notions in regard to the aboriginal inhabitants of this 
country, and calling up emotions which had not been 
wakened to the same extent by anything we had yet 
seen. 

There was one strange circumstance connected wdth 
these ruins. No water luid ever been discovered; and 
there w^as not a single stream, fountain, or’well, known 
to the Indians, nearer than the hacienda, a mile and a 
half distant. The sources which supplied this element 
of life had disappeared ; the cisterns 'were broken, or 
the streams dried up. This, as we afterward learned 
from Don Simon, was an object of great interest to him, 
and made him particularly anxious for a thorough ex- 
ploration of the ruins. He suj)poscd that the face of the 
country had not changed, and that somewhere under 
ground must exist great wells, cisterns, or reservoirs, 
which supplied tlie former inhabitants of tlu' city with 
water. The dii;Cover) of these wells or reservoirs would, 
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ill that region, bo like finding a fountain in llic desert, 
or, more poetically, like finding money. The supply 
of water would be boundless. Luneros without number 
might draw from it, and the old city be repeopled with- 
out any new expense for wells or tanks. 

While I was making Hhe cirennt of these* ruins, Mr. 
Catherwood proceeded to the Casa del Gobernador, 
which title, according to the naming of tlie Indians, indi- 
cates the principal ljuilding of the old ('ity, tlic resideneci 
of the governor, or royal lionse. It is the grandest in 
position, the most stalely in architecture and proportions, 
and the most })erfeet in ])reservauun of all tlie striic- 
lures remaining at TJxmal. 

The plate opposite repr(‘S(‘iits the giound-j)lan, with 
the thrc’e ranges of 1(‘rraces on \\hieh it stands, '.ria? 
fii*>t terrace is six hundred feci lung and live lVc‘t high. 
It is walled Avith cut stone, and on iht; tup is a j)lallbrm 
twenty fi'et brc)ad, from which rises anolluT 1t‘n*ae(^ iif- 
leeii feet high. At tlui corners this terriiee is snj>jw>rled 
In cut stones, having th(‘ fai-es rounded so as to giv(^^ .'i 
liotler linisli lliau Avith sliarp angles. The great j)lat- 
fonu above is flat and eh'Jir of trees, but abounding in 
gre(ni stumps of the Ibrest bnl lately eleared aAvay,'and 
now plant(‘d, or, rather, from its irri‘gularity, sown an illi 
('orn, Nvliieli as yet rose Iniri-ly a fut)! from the groinul. 
At the s<mtheast c-orner of this platforui is a row of meed 
))illars eighteen inches in dianiet<V and llire(‘ or foar 
fi'et iiigli, extending about one lnindr(‘d leci along the 
platform; a)j(l th(*s(! were the jj«.*ar('sl aj)])roael) to })il- 
lars or eolmnns that \v(‘ saw in all oiir exploration of 
tdie ruins of th,)t eountr>. In the middle oi’ tin. terrace, 
along an nAanmc l(‘ading to a rang<‘- of st(‘|)s, was a hro- 
iwm, r<a]n(i jnllar, .md fnlliiii:;, with Irta’s groNV- 
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excavation in this platform, from the improssiou that 
underneath would be found a vault, forming part of the 
immense reservoirs for supplying the city with water. 

In the centre of tlie platform, at a distance of two 
hundred and five feet from the bor(}er in front, range 
of stone steps more than a hundred feet broad, and thir- 
ly-fiv(i in number, ascending to a lliird tiirrace, fifteen 
feet above the last, and tliirty-five feet from tlni groufid, 
about e([ual to tlie l).eight of the City Hall, wliich, being 
elevated on a ilaked jfiain, fornii'd a most commanding 
position. Tlie erection of lliesci ({'nnees alone was an 
immense \vork. On this third tmTaee, with its princi[)al 
doorway facing tlu) ranges of steps, stands tlui noble 
structurci of the Casa del (lobernador. The facade 
]in*asnres three hundred and twenty fi^et. Away from 
the region of dre^adfin rains, and the rank growth of 
fon^t which smothers tin*, ruins of ralempK*, it stands 
Avith all its Avails erect, and almost as perfect ns wlieii 
d(’S(*rl(Hl ])y its inhabitants. Tlu‘ aviioIc building is of 
stonig plain up to tlui moulding that rims along the tops 
of the doorway, tind above tilled Avitli the same riidi, 
strange, and elaborate senlpliiri'. among Vvitich is par- 
ticularly conspicuous tlic oriiamimt bi'fori* refi‘rred to as 
la grecquo. There is no rudeness or barbarity in the de- 
sign or proportions ; on the eontrury, tlu' Avlioh* wears 
an air of arehitectnral symmetry and grandeur; and as 
Ili(' strangjU’ aseends'tlie slejis and c asts a bi‘\\ ildt'red eve 
along ifs open and des<')late doors, it is liard to btdieve 
that h(^ s('es before him the Avork of a race in Avhose 
i‘pit:q)h, as written by liistovians, they arc ealh'd igno- 
rant of. art, and said to have perisiu'-d in tlie rudeness 
of savage life. If it stood at this day cm its grand artifi- 
cial terrace in Afyib I’avk or the Ceavdeil^of ttie Tnib 
cries, it Avould .form .i new order, I do not say equal- 
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ling, but not iiiiwortliy to stand side by side with the re- 
mains of Egyptian, trrccian, and Roman art. 

But there was one thing which seemed in strange 
want of conformity with all the rest. It was the first 
object dial had arre;sled my attention in the house of 
the dwarf, and which I had marked in every other 
building. I have mentioned that at Oeosingo we saw a 
wooden beam, and at Palenqnc the fragment of a wood- 
en pole ; at this places all the linteh had been of wood^ 
and throughout the ruins most of them were still in their 
'places over the doors. These lintcils were heavy beams, 
eight or nine feet long, eigliteeii or twenty inches wide, 
and twelve or fourteen thick. The, wood, like that at 
Oeosingo, was very hard, and rang under tin* blow of 
the machete. As our guide told us, it was of a species 
not found in the neighbourhood, but came from the dis- 
tant forests near the Lake of Peten. Why wood was 
used in the construction of buildings olherwisci of solid 
stone seemed unaccountable ; but if our guide* was cor- 
rect in r‘^gard to the place of its growtii, each beam 
must have been carried on the shoulders of eight In- 
dians, with the necessary relief carriers, a distance of 
three hundred miles ; consequently, it was rare, costly, 
and curious, and for that reason may have bi'cn consid- 
ered ornamental. The position of these lintels was most 
trying, as they werii obliged to support a solid mass of 
Slone wall fourteen or sixteen feet hi’gh, and thrcij or four 
in thickness. Once, perliaps, tlu'y werti strong as stone, 
but they showed that they were not as duralde, and con- 
tained within them the seeds of d('struction. Most, it is 
true, were in their places, sound, and liarder than lignum 
vitaj; but others were perforated ]>y woritiholes; some 
were crackc# in the middle, and the walls, settling upon 
them, were fast overcoming their remahiing strength; 
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and Olliers had fallen down altogether. In fact, except 
in the house of the nuns the greatest destruction was from 
the decay and breaking of these wooden beams. If the 
lintels had been of stone, the principal buildings of this 
desolate city would at this day ’be almost entirei^ or, if 
the edifices*had been still occupied under a master’s eye^, 
a decaying lieani would have been rcplacc(},'arid the 
buildings saved from ruin. In the moment of greatness 
and power, the buiklers never contemplated that the 
time would come when their city would be a desolation. 

The Casa del (Tobernjidor stands with its front to tha 
east. In the centre*, and opposite the range of steps 
leading up the terrace, are three principal doorways^ 
The middle one is eight feet six iuehes wide, ami eight 
feet ten inches high ; the others are of the same height, 
blit two feet less in Avidtli. The, e«*iitr(' door opens into 
an apartment sixty feet long and tw(Mity-seven f(‘et deep, 
which is divided into two corridors by a wall tliia^e and 
a half feet, thick, with a door of comaiunieution between 
of the same size witli the door of entrance. The plan 
is the same as that of the e«)rridor in front of tlie. palace 
at Palciicpie, except that hero the corridor does not rim 
the whole length of the building, and the back corridor 
lias no door of egress. The floors arc of smootli square 
stone, the walls t)f square blocks nicely laid and smooth- 
ly polished. The ceiling forms a triangulav arch with- 
out the keystone, as at Palenque ; but, instead of 
the rough stones overlapping or being covered with 
stneeo, the layers of stone are be sailed as they rise*, and 
prc'sent an even and ])olislu‘d surface. Throughout, the 
laying and polishing of the stones arc as perfect as un- 
der the rules of the best modern masonry. 

Ill this apaniiieni 'v*- determiiual to take up our abode, 
•onc<* more in the palace of an unknown king, and under 
\ 
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a roof tight as when sheltering the heads of its former 
occupants. Different from ruins in the Old World, 
where every fragment is exaggerated by some prating 
cicerone, in general, in this country, the reality exceeded 
our ex<A>cctations. ^When we left Captain Fensley’s 
brig we did not expect to find .occupation for more than 
two or three days. But a vast field of interesting la- 
bour was before us, and we entered upon it with ad- 
vantages of experience, the protection and kind assist- 
ance of the proprietor, and within the reach of comforts 
not procurable at any other place?. We were not buried 
in the forest as at Palerupie. In front of our door rose 
the lofty house of the dwarf, seeming almost to realize 
the Indian legend, and from every part of the terrace 
we looked over a field of i*uins. 

From the centre apartment the divisions on each 
wing corresponded exactly in size and finish, the de- 
tails of which appear in the plan, and the same uni- 
formity was preserved in the ornaments. Throughout 
the roof was tight, the aparlmenls were dry, and, to 
speak uiiderstandingly, a few thousand dolhirs tjppended 
ill repairs would have restored it, and made it fit for the 
reoccupation of its royal owners. In the aparttnout 
marked A the walls were coated with a very fine plas- 
ter of Paris, equal to the best seen on Avails in this 
country. The rest Averc all of smooth polished stone. 
There Avere no paintings, stucco ofnameuts, seulplured 
tablets, or other decorations Avliatever. 

In the apartment marked B wa found Avlnat Ave re- 
garded as a most interesting object. It Avas a beam of 
ivood^ about tea feet long and very heavy, which had 
fallen from its place over the doorway, and for some 
purpose or other be(?ii hauled inside the cham])er into a 
dark corner. On the face Avas a line* of characiters 

/ 
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carved or stamped, almost obliterated, but which we 
made out to be hieroglyphics, and, so far as we could 
understand them, similar to those at Copan and Pa- 
leiique. Several Indians were afoimd us, with an idle 
curiosity watching all our movements ; and, net wish- 
ing to call^\heir attention to it, we left it with an Indiap 
at the rnonient sitting upon if. Before wc wpre out of 
the doorway we lu'ard tlie ring of his machete from a 
blow which, on rising, he had struck at random, and 
which chipped off a long* shaving within a few inches 
of the characters. It almost gave us a shivering fit, 
and we did not dare tell him to spare it, lest from igno- 
rance, jealousy, or .suspicion, it should be the means of 
ensuring its destruction. I immediately determined to 
secure this mystical beam. Compelled to leave in ha*ste, 
on my arrival at Merida Don Simon kindly promised 
to send it to me, together with a sculptured stone which 
form(M one of the principal onuiments in all the build- 
ings. The latter is now in my possession, but the. for- 
mer has never arrived. Tii the multitude of regrets 
connected with our abrupt departure from these ruins, 
I cannot help deploring the misfortune of not being as- 
sured of the safety of tliis beam. By what feeble light 
the pages of American history arc written ! There are 
at Uxmal no idols,’’ as at Copan ; not a single stuc- 
coed figure or carved tablet, as at Pedencpie. Except 
lliis beam of hlcrogryphies, though searching earnestly, 
wc ditl not discover any one absolute point of resem- 
blance ; and the wanton machete of an Indian may de- 
stroy the only link that can comiect them together. 

The ornament above referrtHl to is introduced in one 
of the eompartments of the ‘‘ plan.” It is the face of a 
death’s head, \yith wh g'! expanded, and rows of teeth 
*^'^)rojeeting, in edeet somewhat like the figure of a death’s 
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head, on. tombstones with ns. It is two feet wide across 
the wings, and has a stone staple behind, about two*Teet 
long, by which it was fastened in the wall. It had been 
removed by Don SiAon entire, with the intention of 
settingfvit up as an ornament on the front of his haci- 
cjida. ’• 

It was oiir purpose to present full drawings of the 
exterior of this building, and, in fact, of all the others. 
The plate opposite represents one division, with its sculp- 
tured ornaments, or Avhat I have called mosaic.* As at 
Copan, Mr. Catherwood Avas obliged to make several 
attempts before he could coniprehend the subject so as 
to copy the characters, 'i'hc drawing was begun late 
in the afternoon, was. uniinishod when we left to return 
to the hacienda, and, unfortunately, Mr. C. was never 
able to resume it. It is presented in the state given by 
the last touches of the pencil on tlie spot, wauling many 
of the minute characters with wliich the subject was 
charged, and without any attempt to fill them in. The 
reader will see how utterly insullieient any verbal de- 
scription must be, and he will be able to foriU from it 
some idea of the imposing exterior of the building. 
The exterior of every building in Fxmal was orna- 
mented in the same elaborate manner. The part rep- 
rtisented in the engraving embraegs about Iwejity feet 
of the Casa del Gobernador, The whobi exterior of 
this building presents a surface of hfjvaui hundrcMl f(?et ; 
the Casa de las Monjas is two thousand feet, .and tli(^ 
extent of sculptured surface exhibited by the other biiihl- 
ings I am not abb* to .give. (a)ni]}b't(! drawings -of the 
whole would form one of tlie most inagiiifiiamt s('rics 
ever offered to the and such it is yet our hope 

one day to be abh^ to prcscuil. Th(^ r(aad<’r will ])c able 
to form some idea of the time, skill, and labour rcajuired 
♦ Since the above was in type it has been dctcrinineU not to give the engravinj^ 
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for making them ; and, more than this, to conceive the 
immense time, skill, and labour required for carving 
such a surface of stone, and the wealth, power, and cul- 
tivation of the people who could, command such skill 
and labour for the mere decoratiDn of their ^edifices. 
Probably ail these ornaments have a symbolical mean- 
ing ; each stone is part of an allegory or fab\e, hidden 
from us, inscrutable under the light of the feeble torch 
we may burn before»nt, but which, if ever revealed, will 
show that the history of the world yet remains to be 
written. 

38 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Exploratior* finished.— -Who, built these ruined Cities?— Opinion of Dupeix. — 
These Rums bear no Resernblapce to the Architecture of Greece and Rome. — 
Nothing like them in Europe. — Do not Resemble the known Works of Japan 
and China.T-Neither those of Hindu.— No Excavations found.— The Pyramids 
of Kgyptf in their original State, do not resemble what are called the Pyramids 
of America.— The Temples of Egypt not like those of America.— Sculpture not 
the same as that of Egypt. — Probable Antiquity of these Ruins.— Accounts of 
the Spanish Historians.— These Cities probably built by the Races inhabiting 
the Country at the time of the Spanish Conquest.— These Races not yet. extinct. 

I HAVE now finished the exploration of ruins. The 
reader is perhaps pleased that our labours were brought 
to an abrupt close (my publishers certainly are) ; but I 
assfire him that I could have found it in my heart to be 
prolix beyond all bounds, and that in mercy I have been 
very brief; in fact, I have let slip the best chance that 
author ever had to make his reader remember him. I 
will make no mention of other ruins of which we heard 
at more remote places. I have no doubt a year may 
be passed with great interest in Yucatan. The field of 
American antiquities is barely opened ; but for the pres- 
ent I have done. 

And here I would be willing to part, and leave the 
reader to wander alone and at will through the laby- 
rinth of mystery which hangs over these ruined cities ; 
but it would be craven to do so, without turning for a 
.moment to the important question, Who were the peo- 
ple that built these cities ? 

Since their discovery, a dark cloud has been thrown 
over them in two particulars. The first is in regard to 
the immense difficulty and danger, labour and expense, 
of visiting and exploring them. It has fiecn my object 
to clear away this cloud. It will appear from thes^ 
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pages that the accounts have been exaggerated ; and, as 
regards Palenque and Uxmal at least, the only places 
which have been brought before the public at all, there 
is neither difficulty in reaching nor danger in exploring 
them. • ^ 

The second is in regard to the age of the buildings ; 
but here the cloud is darker, and not so easily, dispelled. 

I will not recapitulate the many speculations that have 
already been preseifted. The most irrational, perhaps, 
is that of Captain Dupaix, who gives to the ruins of Pa- 
lenque an antediluvian origin ; and, unfortunately for 
him, he gives his reason, which is the accumulation of 
earth over the figures in the courtyard of the palace. 
His vi^sit was thirty years before ours ; and, though he 
cleared away the earth, the accumulation was again 
probably quite as great when we were there. At all 
events, by his own showing, the figures were not entire- 
ly buried. T have a distinct recollection of the condi- 
tion of those monumcnis, and have no scruple in saying 
that, if entirely buried, one Irishman, with the national 
weapon that has done such service on our canals, would 
in three hours remove the whole of this antediluvian 
deposite. I shall not follotv the learned commentaries 
upon this suggestion of Captain Dupaix, except to re- 
mark that much learning and rcscaTch have been ex- 
pended upon insufficient or incorrect data, or when a 
bias has been given by a statement of facts; and, put- 
ting ourselves in the same category with those who have 
furnished these data, for the benefit of explorers and 
writers who may succeed us I shall narrow down this 
question to a ground even yet sufficiently broad, viz., a 
comparison ot these remains with those of the architec- 
ture and sculpture of other ages and people. 

I set out Avith the proposition that they are not Cyclo- 
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pean, and do not resemble the works of Greek or Ro- 
man ; there is nothing in Ei^ope like them. We must 
Idok, then, to Asia and Africa. 

It has been supposed that at different periods of time 
vessels from Japan and China have been thrown upon 
the western coast of America. . The civilization, culti- 
vation, ai\d science of those countries arc known to 
date back from a very early antiquity. Of Japan I be-, 
lieve some accouhts and drawings Lave been published, 
but they are not within my reach ; of China, during the 
whole of her long history, the interior has been so com- 
pletely shut against strangers that we know nothing of 
her ancient architecture. Perhaps, however, that time 
is close at hand. At present we know only that they 
have been a people not given to change ; and if their 
ancient architecture is the same with their modern, it 
bears no resemblance whatever to these unknown ruins. 

The monuments of India have been made familiar to 
us. The remains of Hindu architecture exhibit im- 
mense excavations in the rock, either entirely artificial 
or made by enlarging natural caverns, supported in front j 
by large columns cut out of the rock, with a dark and 
gloomy interior. 

Among all these American ruins there is not a sin- 
gle excavation. The surface of 'country, abounding in 
mountain sides, seems to invite it ; but, instead of being 
under ground, the striking feature oi these ruins is, that 
the buildings stand on lofty artificial elevations ; and it 
can hardly be supposed that a people emigrating to a 
new country, with that strong natural impulse to per- 
petuate and retain under their eyes memorials of home, 
would have gone so directly counter to national and re- 
ligious associations. 

In sculpture, too, the Hindus differ entirely. Their ^ 



subjects are far more hideous, being in general repre- 
sentations of human beings distorted, deformed, and 
unnatural, very often many-headed, or with three or 
four arms or legs thrown out from the same body. 

Lastly we come to the Egyptidtis^ Ttle ptJlnt of re- 
semblance upon which the great stress has been laid is 
the pyramid. The pyramidal form is one which sug- 
gests itself to human intelligence in every country as the 
simplest and surest mode of erecting a high structure 
upon a solid foundation. It cannot be regard edj as a 
ground for assigning a common origin to all people 
among whom structures of that character arc found, un- 
less the similarity* is preserved in its most striking fea- 
tures. The. pyramids of Egypt are peculiar and uni- 
form, and were invjyiably erected for the same uses 
and purposes, so far as those uses and purposes are 
known. They are all square at the base, with steps 
rising and diminishing until they eome to a point. The 
nearest approach to this is at Copau ; but even at that 
place there is no entire pyramid standing alone and 
disconnected, nor one with four sides complete, but only 
two, or, at most, three sides, and intended to form 
part of other structures. All the rest, without a single 
exception, were high elevations, with sides so broken 
that we could not make out their form, which, perhaps, 
were merely walled around, and had ranges of steps in 
front and rear, as at TJxmal, or terraces or raised plat- 
forms of earth, at most of three or four ranges, not of 
any precise form, but never square, and with small ran- 
ges of steps in the centre. Besides, the pyramids of 
Egypt are known to have interior chambers, and, what- 
ever their other us s, to have been intended and used 
as sepulchres. V These, on the contrary, are of solid 
earth and stone. No interior chambers have ever been 
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discovered, and probably none exist. And tlie most 
radical difference of all is, the pyramids of Egypt are 
complete in themselves ; the structures of this country 
Avere erected only to serve as the foundations of build- 
ings. 1'^iei‘e is no pyramid in Egypt with a palace or 
tf mplc upon it ; there is no pyramidal structure in this 
country without ; at least none from whose condition 
any judgment can be formed. 

But there is one farther consideration, Avhich must be 
conclusive. The pyramids of Egypt, as I have consid- 
ered them, and as they stand now, differ most materially 
from the original structures. Herodotus says that in his 
time the great pyramid was coated AVlth stone, so as to 
present a smooth surface on all its sides from the base 
to the top. The second pyramid, of Gliizeh, called the 
Pyramid of Cephrcncs, in its present condition, presents 
on the lower part ranges of steps, \vii\i an accumulation 
of angular stones at the base, Avhich originally filled up 
the interstices between the steps, but have fallen down. 
In the upper part the intermediate layers are still in their 
places, and the sides present a smooth surface to the top. 
There is no doubt that originally every pyramid in Egypt 
was built with its sides perfectly smooth. The steps 
formed no part of the plan. It is in this slal(‘, only that 
they ought to be considered, and in this state any pos- 
sible resemblance between them apd what are called 
the pyramids of America, ceases. 

Next to the pyramids, the oldest remains of Egyp- 
tian architecture, such as the temple of Absanibonl in 
Nubia, like those of the Hindus, arc excavalioris in the 
rock, from which it has been supposed that the Egyp- 
tians derived their style from that people. In later 
times they commenced erecting templosvabove ground, 
retaining the same features of gloomy ‘grandeur, and 
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remarkable for their vastness and the massiveness of 
the stone used in their construction. This does not 
seem to have been aimed at by the American builders. 
Among all these ruins we did i^iot see a stone worthy 
of being lajd on the walls of an Egyptian temple. The 
largest single blocks were the “ idols” or “ obelisks.” 
as they have been called, of Copan and Qiiirigua ; but in 
Egypt stones large as these are raised to a height of twen- 
ty or thirty feet ancf laid in the walls, while the obelisks 
which sUind as ornaments at the doors, towering, a sin- 
gle stone, to the height of ninety feet, so overpower them 
by their grandeur, that, if imitations, they are the fee- 
blest ever attempted by aspiring men. 

Again: columns are a distinguishing feature of Egyp- 
tian architecture, grand and massive, and at this ^ay 
towering above the sands, startling the wondering trav- 
eller in that mysterious country. There is not a temple 
on the Nile without them ; and the reader will bear in 
mind, that among the whole of these ruins not one col- 
umn has been found. If this architecture had been 
derived from the Egyptian, so striking and important a 
feature would never have been thrown aside. The 
dromos, pronaos, and adytum, all equally characteristic 
of Egyptian temples, are also here entirely wanting. 

Next, as to sculpture. The idea of resemblance in 
this particular has peen so often and so confidently ex- 
pressed, and the drawings in these pages have so often 
given the same impression, that I almost hesitate to de- 
clare the total want of similarity. What the differences 
are I will not attempt to point out ; but, that the reader 
may have the whole subject before him at once, I have 
introduced a plalt‘ of Egyptian sculpture taken from 
Mr. Catherwovurs portfolio. The subject on the right 
is from the side of the great monument at Thebc;s known 
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as the vocal Memnon, and has never before been en- 
graved. The other is the top of the fallen obelisk of 
Carnac ; and I . think, by comparison with the engra- 
vings before presented, it will be found that there is no 
resemblance whatever?. If there be any at fill striking, 
it is only that the figures are in profile, and this is 
equally true of all good sculpture in bas-relief. 

There is, then, no resemblance in these remains to 
those of the Egyptians ; and, failing' here, we look else- 
where in vain. They are different from the works of 
any other known people, of a new order, and entirely 
and absolutely anomalous : they stand alone. 

I invite to this subject the special Attention of those 
familiar with the arts of other countries; for, unless I am 
wrong, we have a conclusion far more interesting and 
wonderful tfian that of connecting the builders of these 
cities with the Egyptians or any other people. It is the 
spectacle of a people skilled in architecture, sculpture, 
and drawing, and, beyond doubt, other more perishable 
arts, and possessing the cultivation and refinement at- 
tendant upon these, not derived from the Old World, 
but originating and growing up here, without models or 
masters, having a distinct, separate, independent exist- 
ence ; like the plants and fruits of the soil, indigenous. 

I shall not attempt to inquire into the origin of this 
people, from what country they came, or when, or how; 
I shall ednfine myself to their works and to the ruins. 

I am inclined to think that there are not sufficient 
grounds for the belief in the great antiquity that has 
been ascribed to these ruins ; that they are not the 
works of people who have passed away, and whose his- 
tory has become unknown ; but, opposed As is my idea 
to all previous speculations, that they wqre constructed 
by the races who occupied the country At the time of 
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the invasion by the Spaniards, or of some not very dis- 
tant progenitors. 

And this opinion is founded, first, upon the appear- 
ance and condition of the remains themselves. The 
climate and rank luxuriance of soiUare most destructive 
to all perishable materials. For six months every year 
exposed to the deluge of tropical rains, and with trees 
growing through the doorways of buildings and on the 
tops, it seems impossible that, after a lapse of two or 
three thousand years, a single edifice could now be 
standing. 

The existence of wooden beams, and at Uxmal in a 
perfect state of preservation, confirms this opinion. The 
durability of wood will depend upon its quality and 
exposure. In Egypt, it is true, wood has been dis- 
covered sound and perfect, and certainly three thou- 
sand years old ; but even in that dry climate none has 
ever been found in a situation at all exposed. It occurs 
only in colFins in the tombs and mummy-pits of Thebes, 
and in wooden cramps connecting two stones together, 
completely shut in and excluded from the air. 

Secondly, my opinion is founded upon historical ac- 
counts. Herrera, perhaps the most reliable of the Span- 
ish historians, says of Yucatan : “ The whole country is 
divided into eighteen districts, and in all of them were 
s6 many and such stately Stone Buildings that it was 
amazing, and the greatest Wonder is, that^aving no 
Use of any Metal, they were able to raise such Struc- 
tures, which seem to have been Temples, for their 
Houses were always of Timber and thatched. In those 
Edifices were carved the Figures 6f naked Men, with 
Earrings after the Indian manner, Idols of all Sorts, 
Lions, Pots or Jarrs,’’ &c. ; and again, “ after the part- 
ing of t/iese lords, for the space of twenty years there 
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was such plenty through the ^Country, and the People 
multiplied so much,, that old Men said the whole Prov- 
ince looked like one Town, and then they applied them- 
selves to build more Temples, Svhich produced so great 
a numbc^r of them.’’^ 

Of the natives he says, ‘‘ They flattened their Heads 
and Foreheads^ their Ears bor'^d with Rings in them. 
Their Faces were generally good, and not very brown, 
but without Beards^ for they scorched them when young, 
that they might not grow. Their Hair was long like 
Women, and in Tresses, with which they made a Gar- 
land' about the Head, and a little Tail hung behind^ 
“ The prime Men wore a Rowler eight Fingers broad 
round about them instead of Breeches, anc] going sev- 
eral times round the Waste, so that one end of it hung 
before and the other behind, with fine Feather-work, and 
had large square Mantles knotted on their Shoulders, and 
Sandals or Buskins made of Deer’s Skins.” The read- 
er almost sees here, in the flatted heads and costumes 
of the natives, a picture of the sculptured and stuccoed 
figures at Palenquc, which, though a little beyond the 
present territorial borders of Yugatan, was perhaps once 
a part of that province. . , 

Besides the glowing and familiar descriptions given 
by Cortez of the splendour exhibited in the buildings 
of Mexico, I have within my reach the authority of but 
one eyewjMess. It is that of Bernal Diaz de Castillo, 
a follower, and sharer in all the expeditions attending 
the conquest of Mexico. 

Beginning with the first expedition, he says, On 
approaching Yucatan, we perceived a large town at the 
distance of two leagues from the coast, which, from its 
size, it exceeding any town in Cuba, we named Grand 
Cairo.’? Upon the invitation of a chief, who Game off 
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in a canoe, they went ashore, and set out to march to 
the town, but on their way were surprised by the na- 
tives, whom, however, they repulsed, killing fifteen. 
‘‘ Near the place of this ambuscade,” he says, ‘‘ were 
three buildings of time atid sto7ie, Ayherein wer^ idols of 
clay with diabolical countenances &c. The build- 
ings of lime and stone^ and the gold, gave us a high idea 
of the country we had discovered.” 

In fifteen days’ farther sailing, they discovered from 
the ships a large town, with an inlet, and went ashore 
for water. While filling their casks they were accost- 
ed by fifty Indians, “ dressed in cotton mantles,” who 
‘‘ by signs invited*iis to their town.” Proceeding thith- 
er, they ‘‘ ajrrived at some large and very well-construct- 
ed buildings of lime and slone^ with figures of serpents 
and of idols painted upon the walls.” 

In the second expedition, sailing along the coast, they 
passed a low island, about three leagues from the main, 
where, on going ashore, they found two buildings of 
lime and stone, well constructed, each with steps, and 
an altar placed before certain hideous figures, the rep- 
resentations of the gods of these Indians.” 

His third expedition M^as under Cortez, and in this 
his regard for truth and the reliance that may be placed 
upon him arc happily shown in the struggle between 
deep religious feeling and belief in the evidence of Jiis 
senses, which appears in his comment lipjji^ Gomara’s 
account of their first battle. “In his acjCpant of this 
action, Gomara says that, previous to the arrival of the 
main body under Cortez, Francisco de Morla appeared 
in the field iiport a gray dappled hOrse, and that it was 
one of the holy ap .'stles, St. Peter or St. Jago, disguised 
under his person. I say that all our works and victo- 
ries arl guided by the hand of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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and that in this battle there yvere so many ene^mies to 
every one of us; that they could have buried laS'' under 
the dust they could have held ih their hands] but* that 
the great mercy of God aidej^^ throughout. What 
Gomara ^asserts may be the cj^yarid I, sinner as I am, 
was not permitted to see it. WTiat I did see was 
t'rancisca de Morla riding in company with Cortez and 
the rest upon a chestnut horse. But although I, unwor- 
thy sinner that I am, was unfit to behold either of these 
apostles, upward of four hundred of us were present. 
Let their testimony be taken. Let inquiry also be made 
hoW|it happened that, when the town was founded on 
that spot, it was not named after ono or other of these 
holy apostles, and called St. Jago de la Vittoria or St. 
Pedro de la Vittoria, as it was Santa Maria, and a church 
erected and dedicated to one of these holy saints. 
Very bad Christians were we, indeed, according to the 
account of Gomara, who, when God sent us his apos- 
t\e& to fight at our head, did not every day after ac- 
knowledge and return thanks for so great a mercy !” 

Setting out on their march to Mexico, they arrived at 
Cempoal, entering which, he says, We were sur'j^ded 
with the beauty of the buildings.’’ ‘‘ Our advanced 
guard having gone to the great sqii&rej the buildings of 
wh^ct^Md been lately^'whilewashfe^^hd plastered^ in 
whic^art these peopk are very expert^ one of our horse- 
men was (^struck' With the splendour of their appear- 
ance in tl^ sun, that he came back in full speed to 
Cortez to .tell him that the walls of the houses were of 
silver.” " 

Offended by the abominable custom of human sacri- 
fices, Cortez determined to suppress by force their idol- 
atrous worship, and destroy their false gods. The 
chiefs ordered the people to arm in defence U their 
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tempie ; but when they saw that we were preparing 
to ascend the great flight of steps,^^ they said “they 
could not help themsej^yes ; and they had hardly said 
this, when fifty of ns^^ing up for the purpose, threw 
down and broke in pieces the enorwious idols which we 
fbund within the temple.” Cortez then caused a num- 
ber of “ Indian masons to be collected, with Ume^ which 
abounded in that place, and had the walls cleared of 
blood and new plast&ed,^^ 

As they approached the territory of Mexico, he con- 
tinues, “ Appearances demonstrated that we had ept^red 
a new country, for the temples were very lofty ^ andy to- 
gether with the termced dwellings and the houses of the 
cacique, he\r\g plastered and whitewashed, appeared very 
well, and resembled some of our towns in Spain.’^ 

Farther on he says, “We arrived at a kind of fortifi* 
cation, built of lime and stone^ of so strong a nature that 
nothing but tools of iron could have any effect upon it. 
The people informed us that it was built by the Tlasca- 
Ians, on whose territory it stood, as a defence against 
the irtgursions of the Mexicans.” 

At^'^ehuacingo, after a sanguinary battle, in which 
the Indians “drew off and left the field to them, 
were too much fatigued to follow,” he adds, “As 
as we found ourselves clear of them, we returned |j^ 
to God for his mercy,. and, entering, a strong 
cions temple^ we dressed our wounds with thfi^t of In- 
dians.” ' ' 

Anived at- Cholula, Cortez immediately “ a^nt some 
soldiers to a great temple hard by our quarters, with or- 
ders to bring; as quietly as they could,' two priests.” 
In this thcvjucceeded. One of them was a person of 
rank and Jfuthqrhy over all temples of the city. 
Again • within the high walls of the courts whwe we 
89 
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were quartered.” And again : the city of Chplula, he 
says, ‘‘much resembled Valladolid.” It “ had at that 
time above a. hundred lofty w^ite .towers^ which were 
the temples of their idols. . principal temple was 
higher than that of Mexico, and "each of these buildings 
was placed in a spacious court, 

Approaching the city of Mexico, he gives way to a 
burst of enthusiasm. “We could compare it to nothing 
but the enchanted scenes we had read of in Amadis de 
Gaul, from the great towers^ and temples^ and other edi- 
fices of lime and stone which seemed to rise up out of 
the water.” 

/‘We were received by great lords of that country, 
relations of Montezuma, who conducted us to our lodg- 
fifgs there in palaces magnificently built of stone^ the 
timber of which was cedar, with spacious courts and 
apartments furhished with canopies of the finest cotton. 
The whole was ornamented with works of art painted^ 
and admirably plastered and whitened, and it was ren- 
dered more delightful by numbers of beautiful birds.” 

“ The palace in which we were lodged was very light, 
airy, clean, and pleasant, the entry being through a great 
court.” 


Montezuma, in his first interview with Cortez, says, 
“ The Tlascalans have, I know, told you that I am like 
a god, and that all about'me is gold, and silver, and 
precious^gtones ; but you now see that I am mere flesh 
and blood, and that my houses are built like othtr houses, 
of lime, and stone, and timber. 

“ At the great square we were astonisheid at the 
crowds of people and the regularity which prevailed, 
and the. vast quantities of merchandise.” 

“ The entire square was enclosed in piazzasi.’’ 

“ From the square we proceeded to the gresi temple, 
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but before, we entered it we made a circuit through a 
number of lar^e courts^ the smallest of which appeared 
to me to contain more ground than the great square of 
Salamanca, with double^ enclosures, built of lime and 
stone^ and the courts paved with large white cut stones, 
or,* where not paved, they plastered and polishe<^.^^ 
The ascent to the great temple was by a hundred 
and fourteen steps. 

‘‘ From the platfc^m on the summit of the temple, 
Montezuma, taking Cortez by the hand, pointed out 
to him the different parts of the city and its vicinity^ all 
of which were commanded from that place.” ‘‘We 
observed also the -temples and adoratories of the adja- 
cent cities, ^built in the form of towers and fortresses , 
and others on the causeway, all whitewashed and won- 
derfully brilliant.” 

“ The noise and bustle of the market-place could be 
heard almost a league off, and those who had been at 
Rome and Constantinople said that for convenience, 
regularity, and population they had never seen the 
like.” 

During the siege he speaks of being “ quartered in a 
lofty temple “marching up the steps of the temple 
“ some lofty temples which we now battered with our ar- 
tillery ;” “ the lofty temples where Diego Velasquez and 
Salvatierra were posted *,” “ the breaches which they had 
made in the walls “ cut stone taken from^e build- 
ings frr*m the terraces.” 

Arrived at the great temple, instantly above four 
thousand Mexicans rushed up into it, who for some 
time prevented them from ascending. “ Although the 
cavalry several times attempted to charge, the stone 
pavements of the courts of the temple were so smooth 
that tln^ horsed coulrl not keep their feet, and fell.” 
. VoL. II.— 3 L 
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“ Their numbers were such that we could not make 
any effectual impression or ascend the steps. At length"^ 
we forced our way up. Here Cortez showed himself 
the man that he really was. ^S^at a desperate engage- 
ment w€v,then had ! Every mw of us was covered with 
blood.’’ 

They drove us down sixj and even ten of the steps ; 
while others who were in the corridors, or within side 
of the railings and concavities of the great temple, shot 
such clouds of arrows at us that we could not main- 
tain our ground,” began our retreat, every man of us 
beMg wounded, and forty-six of us left dead on the 
spot/ I have often seen this engagement represented 
in 'the paintings of the natives both of Mexico and Tlas- 
caia; and our ascent into the great templet 

Again, he speaks of arriving at a village and taking 
up their ^‘quarters in a strong temple ‘‘assaulting 
them at their posts in the temples and large ugalled en- 
closures.'*^ 

At Tezcuco “ we took up our quarters in some build- 
ings which consisted of large halls and enclosed courts.** 
“ Alvarado, De Oli, and some soldiers, whereof I was 
one, then ascended to the top of the great teinple^ which 
was very lofty ^ in order to notice What was going on in 
the neighbour Hood.” 

“We proceeded to another town called Terrayuco, 
but which we named the town of the serpents ^ on ac- 
count of^ie enormous figures of those animals which avc 
found in their temples, and which they worshipped as 
gods.” 

Again : “ In this garden our whole force lodged for 
the night. I certainly never had seen one of such mag- 
nificence ; and Cortez and the treasurer Alderete, after 
they had walked through and examined it, dccla(fed that 
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it was admirable, and equal to any they had ev6r seen 
in Castille,?’ 

‘‘ I and ten more soldiers were posted as a guard 
upon a wall of lime stone. 

‘‘ When we arrived .jpit our quarters at Jacuba it rain- 
ed heavily, and we remained under it for two hours in 
some large enclosed courts. The general, \Vith his cap- 
tains, the treasurer, our reverend lather, and many othSJs 
of us, mounted to the top of the temple^ which command- 
ed all the lake.’^ , 

‘‘We crossed the water up to our necks at^he’pps 
they had left open, and followed them until we^'Caitfe to 
a place where were large temples and tourers of idolsJ*^ 

“ As Co/tez now lodged at Cuejoacan,*in large build- 
ings with Avhite walls, very well adapted for i^clilbbitng 
on, there appeared every morning libels against him in 
prose and verse. I recollect the words of one only : 

* Que trista esta el alma mea 
Hasta que la parte vea.’ 

How anxious I am for a share of the plunder.” 

“ When our party (for I went with Sandoval) arrived 
at Tustepeque, I took up my lodgings in the summit of 
a tower in a very high temple^ partly for the fresh air 
and to avoid the moschitoes, which were very trouble- 
some below, and partly to be near Sandoval’s quarters.” 
“We pursued our route to the city of Chiapas, in the|, 
same province with Palenquc, and a, city it might be 
callecJ<^rom the regularity of its streets aiid^ouses. It 
contained not less thah four thousand faniilies, not reck- 
oning the population of the many dependant towns in 
its neighbourhood.” “We found the whole force of 
Chiapas drawn up to receive us. Their troops were 
adorned with plumage.” 

“ On our arrival we found it too closely built to be 
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safely occupied by us, and we therefore pitched our 
camp 'in the (5pen field. In their temples we found idols 
of a horrid figure.’’ . , . 

Now it will be recollected tl^jb^ernal Diaz wrote to 
do justice ^o himself and others ©rthe “ true conquerors,” 
his companions in arms, whose fame had been obscured 
by other historians hot actors and eyewitnesses ; all his 
references to buildings are incidental ; he never expect- 
ed to be cited as authority upon tht3 antiquities of the 
country. The pettiest skirmish with the natives was 
ne9)^|jr .'&is heart than all the edifices of lime and stone 
whiphvhp saw, and it is precisely on that account that 
his testimony is the more valuable. was written at a 
time when thelre were many living who could^ contradict 
hiffTif ihcorrect or false. His “ true history” never was 
impeached ; on the contrary, while its style was.consid- 
ered rude and inelegant, its fidelity and truth have been 
acknowledged by all contemporaneous and subsequent 
historians. In my opinion, it* is as true and reliable as 
any work of travels on the countries through which he 
fought his way. It gives the hurried and imperfect ob- 
servations of an unlettered soldier, whose sword was 
seldom in its scabbard, surrounded by dangers, attack- 
ing, retreating, wounded, and •ying, with his mind con- 
stantly occupied by matters oT more pressing moment. 

The reader cannot fail to be struck with the general 
resemblartci^ ietween the objects described by him and 
the scenes referred to in these pages. His ^couiit 
presents to my mind a vivid picture of the ruined cities 
which we visited, as they once stood, with buildings of 
lime and stone^ painted ^ and sculptured ornaments y and 
plastered; idols y courts y strong walls y nnd lofl^ temples 
with high ranges of steps. . 

But if this is not sufficient, I have farther and irong- 
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er support. After the siege of Mexico, on the re-entry 
of the Spaniards, a ruthless and indiscriminate destruc- 
tion fell upon every building and monument in the city. 
No memorials of the, arts of the Mexicans were left; 
but in the year 1790, Iwo statues and a flat stone, with 
sculptured characters relative to the Mexican calendar, 
were discovered and dug up from among *the remains 
of the great Teocalli in the plaza of the city of Mexico. 
The statues exciteti great interest among the Mexican 
Indians, and the priests, afraid of their relapsip^nto 
idolatry, and to destroy all memorials .of thejr^Ji^^ent 
rites, buried them in the court of the Franciscan !!^6n- 
vent. The calendar was fixed in a conspicuous ^llace 
in the wall^ of the Cathedral, where it ndw stands. In 
the centre, and forming the principal subjec?f"of this 
calendar, is a face, published in Humboldt’s worl^, 
which in one particular bears so strong a resemblance 
to that called the mask, in the frontispiece of this volume, 
as to suggest the idea that, they were intended for the 
same. There are palpable differences, but perhaps the 
expression of the eyes is changed and improved in the 
engraving published, and, at all events, in both the pe- 
culiar and striking feature is that of the tongue hanging 
out of the mouth. Thexalendar is in bas-relief, and, 
as I understand from a gentleman who has seen it, the 
sculpture is good.* 

And, ^stly, among the hieroglyphical paii^tings which 
escapi^rf destruction from monkish fanaticism are cer- 
tain Mexican manuscripts now in the libraries of Dres- 
den and Vienna. These have been published in Hum- 
boldt’s work and in that of Lord Kingsborough, and, on 
a careful examination, we are strongly of the opinion 
that the characters are the same with those found on 
i 

• * Vues dt’ las Cordilleras, vol. xiii., p. 276. 
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Ae monuments and tablets at Copan and Palenque. 
For the sake of comparison I have introduced again the 
engraving of the top of the altar at Copan, and another 
from a hierogly pineal manuscrijgt published in Hum- 
boldt’s work. Differences, it is true, are manifest ; 
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but it must be borne in mind that in the former the char- 
acters ‘are carved on stone, and in the latter written on 
paper (made of the Agave Mexicana).; Probably, for 
thi^ reason, they want the same regularity and finish ; 
but, altogether, the reader cannot fail to ^ark the 
strong similarity, and this similarity cannot be acci- 
dental. The inference is, that the Aztecs of Mexicalis, 
at the time of the conquest, had. the same \<^ritten lan-**^ 
guage with the people of Copan and Palenque. 

I have thus very briefly, and without attempting to 
controvert the opinions and speculations of othe)5B5;.^e- 
sented our own views upon the subject of thedB ruins. 
As yet wc perhaps stand alone in these vievi^s, buf I 
repeat my opinion that we are not warranted in^going 
back to any ancient nation of the Old World I6r thfe 
builders of these cities ; that they are not the work of 
people who have passed away and whose history is lost, 
but that there are strong reasons to believe them the 
creations of the same races who inhabited the country at 
the time of the Spanish conquest, or some not very dis- 
tant progenitors. And I would remark that we began 
our exploration without any theory to support. Our 
feelings were in favour of going back to a high and 
venerable antiquity. During the greater part of our 
journey we were groping in the dark, in doubt and un- 
certairtty, and it w^as not until our arrival at the ruins of 
Uxmal that we formed our opinion of their compare^ 
tively modern date. Some are beyond doubt ^der than 
others ; some are known to have been inhabited at the 
time of the SpanisTi conquest, and others, perhaps, were 
really in ruins before ; and there are points of difference 
which as yet cannot very readily be explained ; but in re- 
gard to^ Uxmal, At least, we believe that it was an ex- 
isting j^d inhabited city at the* time of the arrival of the 
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Spaniards. Its desolation and ruin since are easily ac- 
counted for. Wilh^ the arrival of the Spaniards the 
sceptre of the Indians departed. In the city of Mex- 
ico every house was razed to ground, and, beyond 
doubt, throughout the country every gathering-place 
or stronghold was broken up, the communities scat- 
tered, their lofty temples thrown down, and their idols 
burned, the palaces of the caciques ruined, the caciques 
themselves made bondmen, and, by the same ruthless 
poycy. which from time immemorial has been pursued 
in a q^aquered country, all the mementoes of their an- 
cestors and lost independence were destroyed or made 
odiou^ in their eyes. And, without this, we have au- 
thentic accoilijits of great scourges which swept over, and 
for a‘ time depopulated tind desolated, the whole of Yu- 
catan. 

It perhaps destroys much of the interest that hangs 
over these ruins to assign to them a modern date ; but 
we live in an age whose spirit is to discard phantasms 
and arrive at truth, and the interest lost in one partic- 
ular is supplied in another scarcely inferior; for, the 
nearer we can bring the builders of these cities to our 
own times, the greater is our chance of knowing all. 
Throughout the country the convents are rich in manu- 
scripts and documents written by the early fathers, ca- 
ciques, and Indians, who very soon acquired the knowl- 
edge of ^ani.sh and the art of writing. Tl^cse have 
never been examined with the slightest referen^to this 
subject; and I cannot help thinking that some precious 
memorial is now mouldering in the library of a neigh- 
bouring convent, which would determine the history of 
some one of these ruined cities ; moreover, I cannot 
help believing that the tablets of hieroglyphics will yet 
be read. No strong curiosity has hitherk) beem direct- 
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ed to them ; vigour and acuteness of intellect, knowl- 
edge and learning, have never been expended upon 
them. For centuries the hieroglyphics of Egypt were 
inscrutable, and, though not perhaps in our day, I feel 
persuaded that a key siiler than thjit of the Rogetta stone 
will be dirfcoyered. And if only three centuries have 
elapsed since any one of these unknown cities was •in- 
habited, the race of the inhabitants is not extinct. Their^ 
descendants are ^i.y in the land, scattered, perhaps, and 
retired, like our own Indians, into wildernesses which 
have never yet been penetrated by a white many but 
not lost ; living as their fathers did, erecting the same 
buildings of “ lijjtie and stone,’’ with ornaments of 
sculpture and plastered,” “ large courts,’*’ and lofty 
towers with high ranges of steps,” and still carving on 
tablets of stone the same mysterious hieroglyphics; and 
if, in consider.ation that I have not often indulged in 
speculative conjecture, the reader will allow one flight, 

I turn to that vast and unknown region, un traversed 
by a single road, wherein fancy pictures that mysteri- 
ous city seen from the topmost range of the Cordilleras, 
of unconquered, unvisited, and unsought aboriginal in- 
habitants. ^ 

In conclusion, I am at a loss to determine whii|i 
would be the greatest enterprise, an attempt to reach 
this mysterious city, to decipher the tablets of hiero- 
glyphics, or to wdde through the accumulated mahii- 
scriptj^ oif three centuries in the libraries of tht? convents. 

VoL. II.— 3 M 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Joujney to Meri^Ja.— Village of Moona.—A. Pond of Water, a Curiosity .—Aboula. 
— Indian Runners.— Merida. — Departure. — Hunucama.— Siege of Campeachy. 
— Embarcation for Havana. — Incidents of the Passage.— Fourth of July at Sea. 
— Shark-fishing.— Getting lost at Sea.— Relievei^^bj^ the Helen Maria. — Pas- 
sage to New-York.— Arrival.— Conclusion. 

But to return to ourselves. At three, by the light of 
the moon, we left Uxmal by the most direct roiid for Me- 
rida, Mr. Catherwood in a coach and T on horseback, 
charged with* a letter from the junior major-domo to his 
compfffriot and friend, Bclmonico’s head chocolate-ma- 
ker. As I followed Mr. C. throngli the woods, borne on 
the shoulders of Indians, the stillne.ss broken only by the 
shuffle of their feet, and under my great apprehcn.sions for 
his health, it almost seemed as if I were following his bier. 
At the distance of three leagues we entered the village of 
Moona, where, though a fine village, having white peo- 
ple and Mestitzocs among.its inhabitants, travellers were 
more rare than in the interior of Central America. We 
were detained two hours at the casa real, waiting for a 
relief coach. At a short distance beyond, my guide 
led me'out of the road to show me a pond of watejt, 
which in thq^t country was a cnrio*sity. It was sur- 
rounded l?y woods ; wild cattle were drinkingN^i the 
borders, and started like deer at our approach. At the 
distance of four leagues we reached the village, of 
Aboula, with a plaza enclosed by a rough picket-fence, 
a good casa real and fine old alcalde, who knew our 
servant as belonging to the Peon family., ^ 

There was no intermediate village, and'lic undfrtook 
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to provide us with relief Indians tr) carry the coach 
tliroiigli to Merida, twenly-scvcii miles. It was grow- 
ing late, and I went on before witli a horse for change, 
to reacii Merida in Umc to make arrangements for a 
calc<di(’ thonext. day. ' * • 

Towjird uvennig it rained hard. At dark I began to 
have apprehension of leaving Mr. Catherwood behind, 
sent Ihe servant on to secure the calcche, and dismount- 
ed to wait. I w^asttoo dreadfully hitigiied to ride back, 
and sat down in the road ; by degrees I stretched my- 
self on a smooth stone, with the bridle around my wrist, 
and, after a dreamy <lel>ate whether my horse would 
n*cad (Ml me or f(‘IL asleep. I was roused by a jerk 
Avhicli nearly lor(‘. Tny arm olT, and saw con;ing thi^DUgh 
th(‘ woods Indian rminers witli blazing pine torehes, 
lighting the way for the coacli, which had an aspect sO 
fniKnu'a! that it almost made me shudder. Mr. C. had 
liud liis diineullies. After earrying liini about a league, 
llm Indians slopped, laid him down, and, after an ani- 
mated coiivcrsati<Mi, look him up, went on, but in a little 
while laid him down again, and, thrusting tlieir lieads 
inider the cover of the coach, made him an eager 
and clamorous address, of Avhich he did not under- 
stand one word. At length he picked up dos pesos, or 
two dollars, an(i gathered that they wanted two dollars 
mpre. As the alcalde' had adjust (*d the ata.'onnt, he re- 
fused to pay, ;m(K after a noisy wnmglo, they quietly 
took hhii up ou their shoulders, and began trotting back 
with him to the'* village. 'I’liis made him tractable, and 
]ic. paid the money, threatening llimn as well as he (‘ould 
witli Yengea!K*e j luit flic amusing part was that they 
W('ve right. Xiic an.'ahlt* hud made a mistake m the 
euleul^tion ; and, on a divisivui and distribution on the 
, road, |l)y. pouiidiiig and calculating, each one 

40 
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knowing what he ought to receive himself, they discov- 
ered that they had been paid two dollars short. The 
price was twenty-live cenl^ per man for the first, and 
eighteen cents for every subsequent league, besides fifty 
cents for making the Qoach ; so that, Avilh four men for 
relief, it Avas tAvo dollars for the first leaguy^, and a dol- 
lar and a half for every subsequent one ; and a calcula- 
tion of tlic Avhole amount for nine leagues was rather 
complicated. • 

It Avas lialf past one Avhen Ave reached Merida, and 
Avc had been up and on the road siin^e tAvo in the morn- 
ing. Fortunately, Avitli the easy moA^caneiit of the coach, 
Mr. C. had sufiered but little. T Avas? tiiaul be yond all 
meviMirc ; but I had, Avhat enabled mv. to endure any 
degree of fatigue, a good eot, and Avas soon aslee[). 

*' The next morning aa'o suav my fri(‘ijd I)on Simon, 
Avho Avas pre})aring to go baek and join us. I cannot 
sulHeh'iilly express my s(‘iis(‘ of the kindness Ave r(‘eelv- 
ed from himself and his family, and only liope that I 
may liav(^ an ojiport unity at some future time of ndurn- 
iiig it in my own eountry. lie promis(‘,d, Avhen Avti re- 
turned, to go down Avith us and assist in a thorough 
ex])loration of llie ruins. The Spanish vessel AA'as to 
sail the next day. ToAvard evening, after a heavy rain, 
as the dark elouds were rolling aAvay, and tlie setting 
sun Avas tinging them Avith a rich golden bord(*r, aax left 
Merida. (deven o’clock Ave r(;aeh(*-d Ilunueama, 

ami sto[)p(‘d in the plaza two hours to fec'd the horst's. 
While h(*re, a party of soldim's arrived from tin' ))nrt, 
AvaAUMg pine torclu's, liaving just returned vietorions 
from the siegij of Cainpeaehy. They AviTti all young, 
ardemt, AV(dl drijssed, and in fine sj)irits, and full of 
praises of llndr geJieral, who, tliey said, liad r(^maine<l 
at Sisal to attend a ball, and was coming on as noon as 
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it was over. Resuming our journey, in an hour more 
wo met a train of calcclles,^ with officers in uniform. 
Wc slopped, congratulated the general upon his victory 
at Campeachy, inquired for a United States’ sloop-of- 
war whielUwe had heard was >liere durini^ the ])loek- 
adc, and, with many interchange's of courtesy, but with- 
out se.eing a feature of each otlu'r’s faces, resumed our 
separate roads. An liour before daylight we, reached .. 
Sisal, at six: o’clock we embarked on board the Spanish 
brig Alexandra', for Havana, iind at eight we were un- 
der way. 

It was tin' twenty-fourth of June; and now, as wc 
tliought, all our* troubles were ended. The morning 
A\as iiiun , We had eight passengers, all t^panislr, one 
of whom, from llu' gittnaor, wlnm he came down to tlic 
sliore and saw tin.' ])rig in the offing, asked what ani-’ 
nial it yvas, Jm'oiu my great regard to the captain, I ' 
will not sp(‘ak of the, brig or of its condition, particular- 
ly the cabin, except to say that it was Spani'^h. Tlui 
wind was liglit ; we bri'akfasted on de(‘k. making the 
top of the companion-way serve as a ta])le ninler an 
awning. The captain told us wc would ])c in Havana 
in a week. 

Our course lay along the coast of Vucatan i(nvnrd 
Cape Catoche. On Sunday, the 2Sih, \Ne had made, 
atcordiiig to the brig's reckoning, a])out one hundred 
and filly piiles, and were then becalnit'd. ' Tlu' suii \vas* 
iiiteiisrlv hot, the sea of glass\ slilliK'ss, and all day a 
school of sliarks wore swimming around the brig. From 
this time we had ('ontinued calms, and the s('a was like 
a mirror, h»'i't*'d and r«'lleeting its heat. On the Fourth 
of Jtdy there was tin* same glassy stiliiu'ss, with light 
('loud:<i, but lixed and stationary. Jdu' ('aptain said we 
/ weri* ineantailw ene!raui(.‘d, and n'ally it almost seem- 
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ed SO. We had expected to celebrate this day by dining 
with the American consul in Havana ; but our vessel lay 
like a log, and we were scorching, and already j)inehed 
for water; the bare thought of a Fourth of July dinner 
meanwhile •making Spanish ship-cookery intolerable. 
We had read through all tlic books in the ifiate’s libra- 
ry, consisting of some French novels translated into 
Spanisjh, and a history of awful shipwrecks. To break 
the monotony of tin? calm, wo had Iiboks and liin/s out 
cnii^tiuitly for shurks ; the saih^rs (rjllcd f/iem, bke the 
alligators, enneniigos do los Christianos, hoisted tluMii 
on deck, cut out. their hearts aiul tail rails, and then 
threw lliern overboard. We were alr(‘;'aly out ten days, 
'nid growing short of provisions; wv had two young 
.sharks for dinner. Apart from the associations, they 
were Jiot bad — (piite ('<jnal to y(anig alligators ; and th(‘ 
ca])taiu (old us that in Cainp(‘aeh\ lliey were regularly 
ill tilt' markets, and eatt'ii i)y all classes. In the ath-r- 
iioon tlieygatiiered aroimdus fearfully, hi very thing that 
fell overboard was imniedialely snapp^Ml u[) ; and the 
hat of a ])a-'S(‘ngcr which hdl from his lu'ad had hardly 
lonclicd the. \vatcr Ix-fort' a linger lellow turned oxer on 
his sichg opetied his ugly mouth abov(^ tlu', water, a.ml 
swallowed it : luckily, the man wa.s not under it. 'To- 
ward evening we caught a hniathati, raised him lour or 
live feet f)ut of the watfT with the hook, and the 
’ors, leanln^g o\*er, heat his brains with tlie ea])"'tan bafs 
till he \vas motionless ; then I’a^tening a rojx' with 
a slii)iioosc under his iius, with the ship's taekh'' they 
hoi.sted liiin on deek. He seeinial to fill hall the* sido 
of the V(*ssel. 'flic suilor.s ojxukxI his moutli, attd itis- 
temed thri jaws apart witii a marlinspikc, tunu'd him 
ov(‘T on Ills back, ripped liim open, and tore qwi his 
heart tnid cuitrails. ^Tliey tluui eh()pp«;d oil abonl^ti fool 
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of his tail and threw him overboard ; what he did I will 
not mention, lest it should bring discredit upon other 
parts of thesti pages wliich the reader is disposcid to 
thinks may be true; but the last we saw of him lie 
seemed to oe fetding for his tail? ' 

In the afuirnooa of the next. day wc crossed a strong 
current setting to iiortliwcst, which roared like break- 
ers; soundings before one hundred and twenty fathoms ; 
during tlie evenii/‘g there was no bottom, and wc sup- 
]>osed,AVf^ must liave passed Cape (\itochc. 

On the. sixth, sewenlh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and Iweltth llie.re was the same dead calm, with a sea 
like glass and inlenst' heat. We avctc scant of provis- 
ions, and alarmed for entire failure of water. 'J’he cap- 
lain was a nobh'. S|.)aiiiard, who comforted the passen- 
gm*s by la 'pealing every morning that wii were cnehant-* 
<'d, bul^lbr several days he had been uneasy and alarmed. 
He liad no clironoin<!ti'r on board. IL'. had l)e('n thirty 
yi'ars trading iVom Havana to dilTerent ports in tlie C.lulf 
of IMcxico, and had never used one: but out of sound- 
ings, among eiirrents, with nothing but tin' log, he could 
not (ii'tcrniiiK’ his longitude, and was afraid of gi'lting 
intt) the Ciidf ^^trcam and being earried past Havana. 
Our ehrouoincter had been nine inonllis in hard use, 

S ’led over sevt*re mountain roads, and, as we sU}>po- 
^o'ould not be ri'lied upon. Mr. (.h^therwood mavlc 
a' crdimhi^tion with an old Hreiu h tal>le *of Jogarithms 
^vhiell hap[)ened to bi* on board, luU with results so dif- 
feri'Ml iVom the eaptainV reekoning that we sup\)Osed it 
could not he C(n're(M. At this time our lu'st prospect 
uas lliat (d' reaefiiiig Havana in the midst of the yellow^ 
b'vrr sea>ou, sainUi: Ironi there in t\\e worst hurricane 
montlt), and a quarantine, at Staten Islaial. 

O119 the di''l(u;.ni 11 of July evervtliiug on board was 
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getting scarce, and with crew and passengers twenty 
in number, we broached our last cask of water. The 
heat was scorching, and the calm and stillness of the 
sea were fearful. All said Ave were enchanted ; ar.d the 
sailors added, half iu e^iruest, that it wa,s on'hecount of 
the heretics ; sharks more nimierous than ever ; we 
could not look over the side of the vessel .without see- 
ing tb|[ee or four, as if waiting for prey. 

On the fourteenth the captain was alarmed. The log 
was thrown regularly, but could not give his j)ositi()n. 
Toward evening we saw an enormous moiis((*r, Avith a 
straight black head ten feet out of water, moving di- 
rectly toAvard ns. The captain, looking at it from tlie 
rigging Avitlf a gl^iss, said it Avas not a Avhah'.* AhoIIhu- 
of the same kind appeared at lhe« stern, ami avc Avere 
really nervous ; but Ave Avert' relicAH^d by hearing them 
spout, and seeing a column of Avater throAvn into .die air. 
At dark they Avere lying huge and motionless on the 
surface of the Avater. 

On the fifteenth, to our great joy, a slight breeze 
sprang up in the morning, and the log gave three miles 
an hour. At twelve o'clock wc took the latitude, Avhich 


Avas in 25" 10', and found that in ste<‘ring southward at 
the rate of three miles an hour by the log, Ave Avere filty- 
fivc miles to the northward of the rcekoiiing of the 
before. The captain iioav believed that avc Avere hi|B' 
midst of tlie Oulf Stream, had been so ];erhaps Iaa'o or 
three days, and Avere then tAva) or three liundr(*d niiles 
past Havana. Mr. Oalher wood’s chronometer gave. 
longitude : but this aaus so far out of the Avay by our 
dead reckoning, that, Avitli onr distrust of the ehroiiome- 
ter, Ave all disregarded it, and tin* captain (.‘sp(*(aally. 
We \v('r(; then in a very bad position, sliort of /irovis- 
i<:}^^aiid Avater, and drifted p.a.st our poft."* The cftj)tain 
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called aft passengers, sailors, cook, and cabin-boy, spread 
the chart on the cornpanion-way, and pointed out onr 
supposed position, saying that he wished to take the 
advic/i of all on board as to what was bpst to be done. 
The mat(i f^at by with the log-book to take motes. All 
remained silent until the cook spoke, and said that the 
captain knew best ; the sailor.s and passengers assented; 
for, although wc considered U all uncertain, and that we 
were completely Ibst, wo believed that he knew better 
than anybody else. The captain pointed out the course 
of the Gulf Stream, said it would he impossible to turn 
ba(;k against it, and, having a light, favourable breeze, 
recoirniKMided tliat wc should follow the stream, and 
bear up for N(uv Providence for a supply of provisions 
ajid water. All assented, and so wc put about from 
the soutli and squared tlio yards for the, northeast. At’ 
that moment wc considered ourselves farther from Ha- 
vana than when we started. 

With most uncomfortable feelings wc sat down to a 
scanty meal. Supposing that we. were in the Gnlf 
Stream and in the track of vessels, the ca])tain sent a 
man aloft to look out for a sail, wlio very soon, to our 
great joy, reported a brig to leeward. We hoisted our 
Hag and bore down upon .her. As we approached she 
auswe^cd onr signal, and with a glass we recognised 
|■Americall ensign. Tn an hour we were nearly with- 
in hailing distance ,* the captain could luH Eng- 

iish, a/id gave me the speaking-tnnnpet ; but fancying, 
fron/ his movements, that onr countryman did not like 
he Hpanisli colours, and afraid of some technical irreg- 
ularity in in haib Avnich would make us an object of 
suspicion, wc begg'‘d him to lower the jolly-boat. This 
was l)»ing on the deck, witli her bottom u})\v;trd and her 
seamsi o])em.vl'by t^'e sun. The water poured into her 
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and before we were fifty yards from t]u.‘ brig she was 
half full. We sat up on llic. gunwale, and two of the 
mon had as much as tluiy could do to keep her alloat, 
while Ave urged tlie others to pull. Sharks Avere. play- 
ing aroundMis, and foi^a few moine-iits we wished to be 
back on board the old brig. A breeze seemed to strike 
the vessel, which for two or three minutes kept steadily 
on ; but, to our great relief, she hove to and took us on 
board. Our Spanish colours, and dur irregular nioi^e- 
ment in attempting to board without liailing, had exci- 
ted suspicion, and the sailors said we were* pirates ; but 
the captain, a long, cool-headed down-euster, standing 
on the quarter witli both his hands Jir his pocKi'ts, and 
seein’g the sinking conditioii of our l>oat, said,. ddann’s 
no pirates.” The brig was the Ilehni Maria, of North 
Yarmouth, Sweetzer, master, from To])nsco, and boiiud 
to New- York ! The reader cannot imagine lltp satis- 
faction Avitli Avhicli I gr(‘etcd on the high s('as a ('oiiii- 
trvman bound for N^^v-York. My first ({uestion Avas 
Avlu'tlier lie could take us on hoard, next for yirovisions 
and water for onr friends, and then Avliere av(‘ Avere. 
IT(i .showed us liis ohx'rvation for the day. AYi^ were 
a.bout four liuiidred miles from tlie spot Avt* sUj)pose(l, 
The current which up belwa!('ii ('ape ('atoclu^ and 
(.'a])(’ Antonio the captain had taken for the. (Julf Stream. 
Jf Ave had attendcnl to Mr. clir(»nonH‘4er ^ve shoilSd 
not havii heed f;ir out of tin* w’ay. As it ^vas,, av(^ w’cre 
perfect! V lost ; and if wo had not met this vessid, 1 do not 
know Avhat would have. i)eeome. ol ns, '.riu; captain 
Ava^s but seven days froyi 'J'ohaseo, Avith a A\ind that had 
carried away one of his sails, and liad lost oii(‘ ol his nnui. 
He. had no surplus of prosisions, jiarticularly Avith two 
additional ])ass(!ngers ; ))nt. he sent oii hoard A\<ial la* 
could, and a sii])])ly of wxatcr. Wc rcUtlvird, loild the 
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captain, much to his surprise and astonishment, of his 
position, not more than two hundred miles from Sisafl, 
and bade all hands farewell. * They were not sorry to 
get rid of us, for the absence of two mouths was an 
object; and though, perhaps, in tlvur hearts tl>ey thought 
their bad luck was bn account of the heretics, it was 
pleasant, that witli all our vexations, parting thus on the 
wide ocean, we shook liands willi captain, passengers, 
sailors, cook, and «!abin-boy, Jiavi/ig no inikind tceling 
Avith any one on board. How long they were out I do 
not know, but I Inward that they arrived at Havana in 
wretched condition, having ealeii up the last morsel on 
board. * 

Our new vessel hnd a full cargo of logwood, thG*deck 
being. loaded even Avith the ([uarter, and slowed so close 
that the ca])iii-d(X)r Avas taken olV, and tin* descent Ava?5 
over a Avater-ea>k ; but the change from tin? Spanish to 
tli(‘ .Ymcri(*aii vessel was a strang('. transition. The 


h^jriniT had a ca[)1ain, two iiiutes, find I'ight sailors; the 
la11(‘r one mate and thna.' sailors, with plank over the 
deck-load for sailors to run on, an cnorinons boom main- 
sail, and a tiller instead of a wliei'l, swi'eping the avIioIc 
(pijirter-deck, and at limes requiring two iiieii to liokl it. 
Ill the e\eiiing we liad two gr ihnu' hours of calm ; aa^c 
A vere used to it, but the captain was annoyiHl; ho de- 
1et);tcd a calm; he had not had oia* since he^leit Tobas- 
co ; he cenild bear any thing but a calm. In the evening 
tITe charm Avas broken by a scpiall. Liie captain hated 


to taKe, in sail, held on till the last moment, and then, 
from the lilU-r, haulcl on I ho r.ipcs himself,, 
and was bad; ai;Miii a; (ho nidiler, all in a (lash. Mr. 
(’„aud I were so ^.ed pleased with the ehange that wo 
wore i» no hurry ; and. notiriup; ihc shortness ol hands, 
and st»mhli»;^>A\-er io^nvo()d, we h) the cap- 
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tain that if he lost another man he would have difficulty 
in carrying his vessel into port ; but he put this down 
at once by swearing that, if he lost every hand on board, 
the mate and he could carry her in themselves,. deck- 
load and ail, o 

On the thirty-first of July we arrived at New-York, 
being ten njonths less tlirce days since we sailed, and 
nine .without having received any intelligence whatever 
from our friends at home ; deducting the time passed 
at sea, but seven mouths and twenty-four days in the 
prosecution of our work. This, I am sure, must recom- 
mend us to ever}' true. American; and here, on the same 
spot from w'hich W’c set out togetlau*, inid with hut little 
hope cf evw journeying wdth him again, 1 bid the reader 
farew'ell. • 
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Having mentioned in the preceding pages efforts to introduce 
into this country some of the antiquities therein described, the 
author considers it proper to say that, immediately on his re- 
turn h(imc, a few friends, wliose names lie would have great 
pleasure in making kn<)wn if he were at liberty to do so, under- 
louk to provide the sum of $20,000 for the purpose of carrying 
that object into efft,-ct. Under their direction, the author wrote 
to his agerU at Guatimala, to purchase the ruins ojf Quingua, or 
such monuments as it might be considered advisable to remove, at 
a price beyond what would have been accepted for them when, 
he left Guatimala ; but, unfortunately, in the mean time, a notice 
./rom Mr. Gather wood’s memoranda, and inserted by the 
proprietors in a Guatimala paper, had reached this country, 
been translated and copied into some of our own journals, and 
one eulogistic paragraph, probably hngoUon as soon as written, 
was sent back to Guatimala, which gave ibc proprietor such 
an exaggerated notion of their value that he refusetl t!ie olfer. 
From vague conversations with foreigners who had never seen 
and knew nothing of them, he conceived the idea that all the 
governments of Europe would vie with eacli other for their pos- 
session ; and still entertaining the foolish belief that the author^ 
Wfts acting on hehiflf of his govc'rninent, said ^that, if the Presi- 
t^c^rTof tife United Slates wanted them, he must pvay $20,000 for 
them ; in the mean time, ho rcsolvcil to wait for offers from 
Ihi^land and Franco. By the last advices he was still under the 
^unc hallucination. . 

In regara to Palenqnc, the author has just rcc«dvcd a letter 
,/roin Mr. Russell, undosing four documents brought to him by 
Mr, #’avv’iing, which, translated so /hr as the iiinnu-'cripts can be 
madt) out, ure as follows ; 
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The governor has been informed that the vice-governor of 
IJalizc” (meaning, no doubt, Mr. Secretary Walker and Captain 
'Caddy) “ came to explore the ruins a few days since, with fourteen 
armed men, and you liavc neither prevented him nor given any 
information to this government. 4 

‘‘Now he^is again infoi'med that some eiiizen.. ',.^<the_lTnited 
States of the North arc doing the samd; in virtue of which, fiis 
'excellency orders me to tell you to inform him immediately upon 
the truth of those facts, tiiat he may take the necessary measures. 

^ “ God and liberty. 

“ Enrique Ruiz. 


San Cristobal,* October 1, 1840.” 


“ The subscriljers, inhabitants of this town, as true patriots, 
and lovers of ihc pro.sperity and advanccmePit of their country, 
beforo .you, with due n^spect, and with the legal right that wc 
may have, appear, saying, that it is something like more than 
• three months since a citizen of North America, named Henry 
Paulin, has fixed his residence on the ruins in this district, with 
the view of making moulds of cv(‘ry monument and ] jus 
thing that tliore is on them; a.s, in fact, he is making them, 
since, up to tliis date ; he has already maile .something like 
thirty moulds of plaster of Paris, including two which lie took to 
tiic town of Carmen, without giving notice to anybody, and with 
the object of .shipping iht'm fur the North” (tlu.'so two have been 
received by the author). “ The said moulds are so much like 
the originals, that at the first sight it may he vktcrvcd that they 
may be taken, .surely, fur .second originals, and no doubt they 
.i may serve to nwAild ai\er them as many copies as might 
wished, and in ,'his manner they may suj)ply the world vvidi 
lhe.se j>rociou.s tliing.s without a eent.s^ piece exj)en.se. / 
Broinn^ married to T * 'i(iad Garrido, otTiTod 

from eight to te.n thousand <’ leave to exiract 

f(»*e»; or six princij);»l .stone.^ . ^ of a loa'n 

or to * * • mam 

Brown’s offer cannot b 


* Ur Ciudad Heal, the 
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of the lian^l writing), “ promising all these things with the most 
satisfactory guarantees. Saving you, sir, from any responsibil- ; 
ity, we take it upon ourselves, since we are aware of your 
state of health, and we suppose that you do not know of this fact’* ; 
(maiiuscript illegihle)^ “ on account of this master operation, 
or is concerned in it, maitc this gentloinan pay four 

or five thousand dollai s, to apply them to benevolent works, and 
to tlie embellishment of this town, or else let him in no manner 
take c.*.’^ay with him any of the moulds of plaster of Paris he has 
made and continuesi making. Indeed, if this treasure k ours,; 
and by right belongs to our town, why should it not be benefited 
by it ? ' 

“It is an honour to us, sir, to make a demand of this nature, 
sincji w'o have not heard that any ofTer whatever has been made 
at all about this undertaking up to this date. Let the visiters of' 
those ruin.'t make moulds, draw'ings, cScc., but let tlienn con- 
tribute with sums prop^jrtionate to their operations. This is, sir, 
if w'c are not mistaken, a business of a great speculation. The 
persons concerned in this affair are men of importance. There- 
fore w'e beg of you most earnestly, and in virtue of our legal 
riglit, not to permit the removal of jny of the said moulds of 
j)laster of Paris from this town without the said s\ims being 
paid, grounded on the great olility that the extractors may de- 
rive from it, as W'oll as on the aforesaid off made by l\Tr. Brmnu 

“ Santiago Fiioncoso, 

“ Baktolo Bravo, 

“ Migukl Castillo. 

** Palcnqup, October IT), 1810.” 

I 

“Don Santiago Froncoso having infonnod the governor that 
and two other inhabitants of that t.ovn have presented a me- 
nior'al before you in regard to tlie removal of the antiquities of 
ll'.i ruins at Palenque liis excellency consulted the departmental 
junta on the subject, w uch junta answered by approving thone- 
lition, w’hicl* cop I sc ul vou enclos('(|, w'itli the dt'cree of ITfs ex- 
cellency written ..idev it, that you may cause it to be tulfilled. 

I seiiil yon, likewise, two copies of the regulations !•)!* passpojts 
for the anjliives of hat subpr(‘fecturc, with tlje ohjeet that the 
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